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DIEECTIONS TO THE TEACHER 



READiNe.— Accurate prcmunciatioii is of great importance. It is 
best taught by the teacher reading the lessons slowly, correctly, and 
with due emphasis, the pupils afterwards trying to imitate himt The 
scholars should sometimes be exercised in repeating in this manner, 
without the book. 

Tbainilation. — ^Every sentence should be translated into the yema- 
cnlar. The meanings of the different words should be known, as well 
as the general sense. The pupils should frame similar sentences. 

ExAiiiNATiON. — The scholars should be questioned on the meaning 
of each separate term, the sense of the different sentences, and the 
whole scope of the lesson. Intelligent teachers will give additional 
information, fitted to interest the pupils and exercise their minds. 
The practical bearing of the truths explained should be carefully 
brought out. 

Speluno and WBinNG. — ^The pupils should be able to spell the 
lessons and write them to dictation, as well as read them. 

AirmDis., — ^This should not be deferred to the end, but there 
should be weekly lessons selected from it, with frequent revision. 

CoiaarnNG to Hehoby. — After the Poetical Lessons have been 
fully explained, they should be learnt by heart, and repeated with 
proper emphasis. 

Rkwoious Lessons. — ^Tho name of God, or Jesus Christ, should 
never be pronounced lightly. Religious lessons should, in no case, be 
used for teaching spelling or graouttm.. '^* teacher should only 
ascertain, in a becoming manner, th^^ the pupils understand the 
sense. 
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FIFTH EEABEE. 



L-nrSTINCT AND BEA80N. 

One great difference between man and the other animals 
consists in this, that the former has reaacnif whereas the latter 
have only instinct In order to understand what we mean 
by the terms reason and instinct, it will be necessary to 
mention three things, in which the difference very distinctly 
appears. • 

To bring the parties as nearly on a level as possible, let us 
consider man in a savage state, wholly occupied, like the 
beasts of the field, in providing for the wants of his animal 
nature. And here the first distinction that appears between 
him and the creatures around him is, tJie iise of implements. 
When the savage provides himself with a hut, or a wigwam 
for shelter, or that he may store up his provisions, he does no 
more than is done by the rabbit, the beaver, the bee, and 
birds of every species. But the man cannot make any pro- 
gress in this work without tools ; he must provide himself 
with an axe even before he can lop down a tree for its timber ; 
whereas these animals form their burrows, their cells, or 
their nests, with no other tools than those with which nature 
has provided them. In cultivating the ground, also, man 
can do nothing without a spade or a plough, nor can he reap 
what he has sown till he has shaped an implement with 
which to cut down his harvest. But the inferior animals 
provide for themselves and their young "without any of these 
things. 



8 INSTINCT AND REASON. 

Kow for the second distinction. Man in all his operations 
makes mistakes ; animals make none. Did you ever hear of 
such a thing as a bird sitting disconsolate on a twig, lament- 
ing over her half-finished nest, and puzzling her little poll to 
know how to complete it ? Or did you ever see thei cells of 
a bee-hive in clumsy irregular shapes, or observe anything like a 
discussion in the little community as if there was a difference 
of opinion among the architects ] The lower animals are even 
better physicians than we are ; for when they are ill, they 
will, many of them, seek out some particular herb which they 
do not use as food, and which possesses a medicinal quality 
exactly suited to the complaint ; whereas the whole college 
of physicians will dispute for a century about the virtues of a 
single drug. Man undertakes nothing in which he is not 
more or less puzzled ; he must try numberless experiments 
before he can bring his undertakings to anything like perfec- 
tion ; even the simplest operations of domestic life are not 
well "performed without some experience ; and the term of 
man's life is half wasted before he has done with his mis- 
takes, and begins to profit by his lessons. 

The third distinction is, that animals make no improve- 
tnents ; .whUe the knowledge, skill, and success of man are 
perpetually on the increase. Animals, in all their operations, 
follow that instinct which Grod has implanted in them ; and 
hence their works are more perfect and regular than those of 
men. But man, having been endowed with the faculty of 
thinking or reasoning about what he does, is enabled by 
patience and industry to correct the mistakes into which he 
at first falls, and to go on constantly improving. A bird's 
nest is, indeed, a perfect and beautiful structure ; yet the 
nest of a swallow of the nineteenth century is not at all 
more commodioiis or elegant than that which was built amid 
the rafters of Noah's ark. But if we compare the wigwams 
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Auuoiu, a uving Dexzftfip. 
Arcliitect«(ai'.ki-tek*s), l>xiilAe«r»- 
Bnr'rowB, holes in -tilxe groxixi.*! 

dug b^ animalB. 
Cen'tury, a himdred yecijrs. 
Commo'^oxuij, convenioxm't - *fi-fc. 
Community, persons l^-nxisc *<>• 

gether. The bees 

aie here meant. 



of the savage witlx tlie fjoxrxples and palaces of ancient Greece 
and Rome, we tlieix 8lxa.ll &g& to ^wrliat man's mistakes, rectified 
and improved upoxx, ooxidnciJ Ixim. 

Animal, a Hving beixi«r. BCedicinal (medis'-in-al), fitted 

A»*i.:*«^x. /_ ^ .9 ^ , -^ - .^ ^ to cure fflckneae. 

Opera'tioni, actions ; works. 

Perpet^nally, constantly. 

Plijaicians (fi-zish'-ans), persons 
who cure diseases ; doctors. 

^OU, anythmg round like a baU ; 
the head. Po/l^tax, a tax by 
the head. ' 

mW the power by which we 
judge of things. 
•«'tifi©d, made right. 

;'ers, . beams supporting a 
roor. 

*^^**^'.,^ °^ in a wild state ; 
a€^. wild. 

Spade, a tool for digging with. 

Spe'cies, kind; sort. 

Struc'ture, building. 

Xernuiy words. 
-^ir^tueu, powers of healing. 
^WrifiT'wam, the hut of a North 
^American Indian. 



Complaint', iUness ; rf^^' 
I>iscon'8olate, witho-ixt; 
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sad. 
IHscns'sion, debate. 

teence^^"" *^^ «x.otHo. ; 

""'^^ai^^^^^^ ^ - ^---- ' 

^K^if *''*■» trials. 
^■acuity, power. 

la'»ttaot, the po^^^ , ^ ^Jjxob 



t;lie entire body or society of 
l^lie years 1800 and 1900 a.d. 



Kiaetamitii « ^ ^^^tl **»« years 1800 and 1900 a.i 

HoahTwk ^?*Vy. any time betw^ ^^^ against the Blood, mo. 
than four tho^J'^^^^Jeesel bull* bT 

^*** years ago. __„. 

^'^^eea in the «pell»^ 



are aileiit or obscure. 
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TIOEB. 

,t to the islands covered 



Four ^ a^ J*"^ 'OY A^^ _ 

with jungle, n^^ ^ Wwent i»/tJ»e Ganges, to gather wUd 
honey. Whe^^ th* moutb ^j"^ J'^?rA^"\^.f 
to lan4, the nx^^*l*ey came to ^^%^ »«d !«« tl^« W *« t'''^^ 



J^tttpied on 



;li<>' 



„.30..---"°"^ 



tta boj ml q™*J " " , . come 1>«»«- ^U «1 Ma, j,, 

^i.hm8 thai the men ""^ „ the bank j„,i ,b„, ^ 



J"%" ^L "f" •' "«> ""P' ""*" 'v'''"'' "f <>i»k which 
l-iJing-pWrit • ^'- ^° '""'" '"f '"> entered hi, 

'•f ,"■»»' q«ile lh„„„h tJie thin board, of th, T" °' '".' 

Z'CX' '•'"" ''• ^"'"■"■^"* °'" ''' r'- wht 

^^Si ne tied 



THE BOY AND THE TIQER. 11 

it firm and held it fast. The fierce creature groaned and 
tugged, and tried in every way to get his leg out ; but the 
boy held it as fast as he could. After turning and pulling 
for a long time without getting away, the tiger was frightened, 
and laid himself quietly down on the deck. 

At length the honey-gatherers made their appearance on 
the bank. Seeing the tiger lying upon the deck of their 
boat, they thought that he had killed and eaten the boy, and 
that he was now taking a sleep. They therefore raised a 
great shout, which so alarmed the tiger that he made one 
more desperate tug. The tiger jerked out his leg from the 
hole, and leaped clean off the boat, rortunately he jumped 
right into the deep mud ; and as he was trying to get out of 
it, the four men rushed upon him with great sticks, and 
killed him. 

How glad the men were when they saw the boy, who they 
thought had been eaten by the tiger, quietly creep out from 
under the deck, safe and sound ! He was the son of one ©f 
the men, and the nephew of another. 

What an excellent thing is presence of mind in time of 
danger ! With it many have saved their own lives and the 
lives of others. 



Creek, a small inlet or bay of the 

sea or a river. 
Des'perate, furious. 
Glar'ing, sparkling. 



Jerked, moved suddenly. 
Vephew (nef u or nev'u), the son 

of a brother or sister. 
Planks, pieces of wood ; boardn. 



Ganges. The marshy islands at the mouth of the Granges arc 
called the Sunderbans. They contain many tigers, and crocodiles are 
numerous in the streams. 

Kde, the rise and fall of the sea twice a day. Up the mouth of the 
Gungee the tide runs very quickly, and the rise amounts to several 
feet. 

Lose his wits, lose his sense or judgment. 

Presenoe of mind, a calm state of the mind, enabling a person to 
act in time oi difficulty. 
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3. -NEVER SAT FAIL 

Keep pushing — 'tis wiser 

Th&n sitting aside, 
And dreaming and sighing 

And waiting the tide. 
In life's earnest battle 

I^iey only prevail 
Who daily march onward 

And never say fail ! 

With an eye ever open — 

A tongue that's not dumb, 
And a heart that will never 

To sorrow succumb — 
You'll battle and conquer 

Though thousands assail : 
How strong and how mighty, 

Who never say faU ! 

Ahead then keep pushing, 

And elbow your way. 
Unheeding the envious, 

And asses that bray; 
All obstacles vanish. 

An enemies quail. 
In the might of their wisdom 

Who never say fail ! 

In life's rosy morning. 

In manhood's finn pride. 
Let this be the motto 

Your footsteps to guide : 
In storm and in sunshine, 

Whatever assail, 
We'll onward and conquer, 

And never say fail ! 
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Ahead', forward. 

Assail', leap upon ; attack. 

Bat'tle, fight. 

Mot'to, a short saying taken as a 

rule. 
OVstaeles, things standing in the 

way; hindrances. 



Prerail', oyeroome; conquer, 
duail, lose courage. 
Bueenmb', lie down under ; yield. 
Vanish, pass away from a place ; 

disappear. 
Toii*ll, you wiU. 



Heyer say fail, never give up as having failed. 

Waiting the tide, waiting till the tide suit ; waiting for a favour- 
able time. 

Elbow your way, press through. 

Envious, fte., not minding envious people, and fools who make a 
noise. 

Life's rosy morning, youth blooming like a rose. 



4.— DO IT TOUBSELF. 

Do not ask the teacher or some classmate to solve that 
hard problem. Do it yourself. You might as well let him 
eat your dinner as ** do your sums " for you. It is in study- 
ing as in eating ; lie tcho does it gets the benefit, and not he 
who sees it done. In almost any school, the teacher learns 
more than the best scholars, simply because he is compelled 
to solve all the difficult problems, and answer the questions 
of the indolent pupils. 

Do not ask your teacher to parse the difficult word, or 
assist you in the performance of any of your studies. Do it 
yourself. Never mind, though they do look dark. Do not 
ask even a hint from any one. Try Again, Every trial 
increases your ability, and you will finally succeed by dint of 
the very wisdom and strenerth gained in the effort, even 
though, at first, the problem "W'ss beyond your skilL It is 
the stvdy, and not the answer, that reaUy rewards your 
labour. 

Look at that boy, who has just succeeded, after six hours 
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DO IT Y0UK8BLP. 



of hard study. How his large eye is lit up with a proud joy, 
as he marches to his class ! He walks like a conqueror ! 
And well he may. Last night his lamp humed, and this 
morxxiug he waked at dawn. Once or twice he nearly gave 
it up. He h|id tried his l^t thought ; hut a new thought 
strikes him, and he ponders the last process. He tries once 
more, and succeeds; and now mark the air of conscious 
strength with which he goes through his demonstration. 

His poor, weak schoolmate, who gave up that same pro- 
blem, aiter his first trial, now looks up to him with somethincy 
of a wonder, as a superior being. And he is his superior. 
That problem lies there, a great gulf between those boys who 
stood side by side yesterday. 

The boy who did it for himself has taken a stride up- 
ward, and what is better still, has gained strength to take 
other and better ones. The boy who waited to see others do 
it has lost both strength and courage, and is already looking 
for some good excuse to give up school and study for ever. 

Do it yourself. Kemember the counsel given to the artist, 
who lay reclining upon his couch, and wondering what the 
fates would work out for him. Directing his attention to a 
block of unhewn marble, with a chisel lying by its side, the 
sculptor in the vision is represented as thus addressing him : 

" Sir, 
There's the marble, there's the chisel. 
Take it, work it to thy will ; 
Thou alone must shape thy future, 
Heaven send thee strength and skill ! " 



Ability, power ; skill. 

Artist, one skilled in painting or 

Bcolptare. 
Ghii'el, a catting tooL 
ClaM'mate, one who h in the 

nsDB qIms. 



Compell'ed, forced. 
Demonstra'tion, a pointing out; 

proof. 
Dmt, means. 
Fi'nally, in the end. 
In'dolent, lazy. 
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Pon'ders, weighs in the mind ; Fto^MM, a going forwaid ; step ; 

thii^ over. operation. 

Problem, a question put forward; Beelinlng, lying ; resting. 

a proposition in which some- Solve, answer ; explain. 

thing IS to be done. Stride, a long step. 
Sculp'tor, one who carves figpures. 

Fates, thrde goddesses supposed by the Greeks and Komans to 
preside over the birth and oeath of men. One was represented as 
holding the wool ; the second as spinning the thread ; the third as 
catting the thread, an emblem of life. 



5.— THE TWO FBIEirDS. 

Dionysius, the cruel king of Syracuse, had passed sentenco 
of death upon a philosopher, named Damon; and the day 
for his execution was fixed. The poor man requested but 
one favour from the tyrant, which was, that he might be per- 
mitted to visit his wife and children, who were at that time 
a considerable distance from him, promising faithfully to 
return on the day appointed. 

This Dionysius refused unless some person could be found 
who would consent to suffer death in his stead, if he did not 
perform his promise. Tbe thing appeared so improbable that 
Damon gave up all hopes of ever seeing his family again. 

It so happened that Pythias, the friend of Damon, heard 
of the king's proposal ; and, unknown to Damon, offered him- 
self as a surety for his friend. Dionysius accepted him; 
Damon was liberated, and Pythias was put in prison in his 
stead. 

Various unfavourable circumstances occurred to prevent 
the return of Damon at the appointed time. The very 
morning of the day of the proposed execution had dawaed 
upon Syracuse before his arrival. 

Dionysius had the curiosity to visit Pythias in the prison. 
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as the day of the intended execution drew near, that he 
might learn from him what he now thought of his folly in 
becoming surety for a man who had already broken his 
promise. He found the generous man full of joy at the 
prospect of death, that he might thereby save a life far more 
valuable than his own. At the same time, he expressed his 
hopes that unfavourable winds might prevent his friend's 
return. 

When the hour arrived, Pythias was led forth to the place 
of execution. Dionysius was present to feast his eyes with 
the sight. In a short speech he told the surrounding multi- 
tude that his dear friend Damon would soon arrive ; but he 
hoped not before his death had saved a life so valuable as 
Damon's was to his family, his friends, and his country. He 
begged them to consider, that from contrary winds which had 
blown from one point for many days past, it was impossible 
for his friend to have returned. But since yesterday, he 
observed, " the wind has changed, and Damon will soon be 
here. Make haste," therefore, said he to the executioner, 
** and do your office." 

At that moment a voice was heard from among the crowd, 
*** Stop, stop the execution." 

The people joined in the cry, and it was soon echoed from 
all quarters. It was Damon. He was mounted on a horse, 
covered with foam, from the rapidity with which he had 
ridden. He leaped from his horse, and was on the scaflEold 
in a moment. He could say no more, but " You are safe ; 
you are safe, my friend, and I am happy." Pythias, on the 
other hand, said, " Oh ! fatal haste, that has brought you 
here too soon." 

Dionysius saw, with astonishment, what passed between 
these two friends, and for the first time in his life he felt the 
power of goodness. He descended from his throne of state. 
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mounted the platfonn, and cried out : " Live, live, ye incom- 
parable pair ! and form my mind "by such an example of 
friendship, to imitate a virtue so truly noble." 

Surely you will admire the sincerity of the friendship that 
there was between Damon and Pythias. " Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friend." But the highest example of love is to bo found in 
Jesus Christ, who laid down His life for His enemies. 



Dawned, began to grow light. 

Execn'tion, a putting to death by 
order of a court. 

Execa'tioner, one who puts to 
death criminals condemned by 
law. 

Fa'tal, causing death ; calami- 
tous. 

Foam, the white froth caused by 
great fatigue. 

Oen'eroiM, £ee in giving. 

Improvable, unlikely. 



Incom'parable, matchless. 
Lib'erated, set free. 
Mul'titnde, a great crowd. 
Occur'red, happened. 
Philosopher (filos'ofer), a man 

learned in the sciences. 
Scaffold, a stage on which people 

are put to death. 
Sore'ty, one who becomes bound 

for another. 
Ty'rant, a cruel ruler. 



Dionyslus, a cruel king of SiciLy, who lived about 400 years before 
Christ. 

Syracuse (siZ-a-cuse), a city on the eastern coast of Sicily, a largfe 
island near Italy. 



6.— THE BBAZEN SEBPENT. 

A long time ago, a whole nation of people were passing 
through a great desert. They were going from a country 
where they had been most cruelly treated as slaves, to a land 
flowing with milk and honey, which God had promised to 
give them for their own. It was a long and trying journey. 
The people, forgetting the kindness shown to them, com- 
plained of their hardships; they found fault with their food; 
they spoke against God as wishing to kill them. 

God heard the murmuring of the people, and was mucli 
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displeased. He sent fierce poisosous serpents, vMch bit 
many of tlie people. UTie bites of the serpents caused burn- 
ing pain which could not be relieved by any medicine. 
Every person died who was bitten. 

The people, in great terror, ran to their leader, called 
Moses. They confessed that they had done very wrong, and 
asked bim to pmy for them. God then told Moses to make 



a large serpent of brass, and if persona who had been bitten 
would only look at it, they would get quite well. The brazen 
serpent was set upon a high pole, so that every one could see 
it. When persons wiio had been bitten looked to the brazen 
serpent, the pain went away, and they soon felt well and 
strong. Instead of dying in the wilderness, they were 
enabled to enter the fertile country wliich God had promised. 
We have all, as it were, been bitten by a deadly serpent, 
and have its poison within us. The serpent means the devil ; 
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the poison is sin. I>eatli is tlie punishment of sin. We 
cannot atone for our &Lrx&, ixor save ourselves from hell. 

God, in His great love, Ixas j^x-ovided a Saviour. His only 
Son, the Lord Jesus Clxrist, ^villixigly became incarnate and 
suffered death iu tlxo rooiix o^ sinners. As the brazen 
serpent was raised o:^ a pole, Jesixs Christ was lifted up on 
a cross. Whosoevex- "Believes i» Jesus and trusts in Him for 
salvation, will not I0& cast ixit>o i^^^h but have everlasting 
liappiness in heaven. 

You have the poisoxx of sixx Svi thin you. Unless you are 
healed by Jesus Clxx-isi,, yoix rnxxst perish, deceive Him as 
your Saviour. Bo xxot' delay, fo^ ^^*^ ^ay come unex- 
pectedly. Behold now is the day of salvation. 

^tone', make amends f o-.- ) Iteliov'©d. taken away ; eased. 

Bra «en, made of brass I T^^'^^^' «J^^^ fear. 

Des'ert, a barren place " tJ-jiaxpect edly, in a waj not 

^car'nate, beconfe flea-K «^ looked for. 

Kur^muring, oompl^i^ ^^ ™^^ ^VlTil'derness, a wild or waste place 

x*er'i8h, die. *'«'«^i:n^. / 

Ration of people tl.^ ^ i -*^^« ttIio Bad Jeen oppressed in Egypt, 

fnd were travellSt' l^^ ^^^^^^%^rt, to the north of the Red Sea, 
*o Canaan, or PklS^^^^^^S"^ *^® f^ X^aiid, about 1,600 b.o. 

Plowing* ^thS^^> -tSe I'romi^^^^g.^ith pasture and flowers; 
very fertile. * ^^i^. lioii®y» aocF***- 

^ouea, the leader. * . • ^a -fx-om ^grypt to Palestine. The 

name means saved ^ ^^ ^l^e lerae^i^^® -^ «rliex>^ a child, he was put in a 
small vesael by the *^ 'better j l^^*^**^ile Closes wrote the first five 
books of the BihJ« ®^^^ of the river -'^T^-pi^^ah, from which he had a 
view of the Proinised^^ ^ed on MaiJ^^ ^ 

^^^ft^a AND A ^^^ 

"Come,", said jfc, ^^'^ *' *^^^ ^® Trusty lying 

beside the fire aaj "^^t^ert to Fr»^^^ t a?^^^®^ ^^ *^^ ^® ^i^ 
" - .. ^f^^j> , ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^J^^„ ^-^--^ i^rank So th.^^ 
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"^ Soy 



they w^*^^:^^ ^d wheu the li*^« ba3«, broi ?^ "''' 

feet! and ^ ^^ very sorry and^^^.^oj^s sa^^'h m.''^ "^ 

milk raix ^^^-^^^"^ ^'^ ^"^^te^ed ^^l' '''^^ ^"l 

.1 ti,^*r .t have no >«,-,i ^ ' ■'Robert snoke 



done, 
first. 
« So we 



rail *^ -*'*' * 'Sheened iT 7 ■^ ^ 

■; they' ll have no ^y, • -Robert spoke 

1>^ **'' ««PPer * 

See ^%..««fPr-'wV,^^^.. *°-^H".idbe, 

and sighed^ .-^ J*^'' t ii v ^^''^ ^ra«t ,< • .. 

"So mi%^^ ^e sb^ have ^^^^ ^ ^''^' "«th»re 

no milk in ^fJ ^^^iMo^-i^y. ^1,^^ o^e of i, . 

v^»r ^^Zr^ j% have no mat ft. "*^ 'iafc * k * *ie miUc, 
^^f ^aid :ji^^^ iid Fra^/"! «"PPer." '^« «e*t time w. 
tB0*'^%6 ^^^^^' more care anothm.?"^* **o wiM, 

" ^ V^y, JJj ; and then he said, I p'''"*^ ? " *'*'''* »'« m 
sue^;^^^ B*J^^^e«d, " Stay a little W^/^^o^, Robert." 
1'**^ 5raid-" But tb« l^^ger he sta,? ;^' ^ dare«I^ 

^^otbe- 2^ow, «^Aii5* f ^f ,?^«« go«e, g^ ^ Search of 
.^tba room by hifflse/f . »Jid ^U the y,i^^ ^""^^^ T^as left 

^ iinJse^ Zf Pia^ji ^^ a I DOta Were to «« '^^ 1T« »„ -^ 

,^, thro^ doy^n tC. ^"^ she would bSi«t^ *^«t ^1 ^ ^ 

^ovdd bare milk f':^ K^lf^ , T am *« "^^Wv© ^^ " ^e did 
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go to tell her about it." Just as he said this to himself, he 
heard his mother coming down stairs. "Oho," said he to 
himself, " and so Frank has not met her, and cannot have 
told her ; so I may say what I please." Then this cowardly 
boy determined to tell his mother a lie. She came into the 
room ; but when she saw the broken basin and the milk 
spilled, she stopped short and cried, " So, so, what a piece of 
work is here ; who did this, Robert ] " 

" I don*t know, ma'am," said Robert, in a very low voice. 

" You don't know, Robert ! tell me the truth ; I shall not 
be angry with you ; I would rather have you break all the 
basins I have than tell one lie ; I ask you, Robert, did you 
break the basin ? " 

" No, ma'am, I did not," said Robert, and he coloured as 
red as fire. 

" Then, where's Frank ; did he do it ? " 

"N"o, mother, he did not," said Robert; for he was in 
hopes that when Frank came in, he should persuade him to 
say that he did not do it. 



Ba'sin, a wide open dish. 
Deter'mined, fixed in the mind. 
Hearth (harth), the fireside. 
Ma'am, shortened from madam^ 

a term applied to a lady, as sir 

is to a gentleman. 



Oho, an exclamation denoting 

surprise. 
Femuade', make to agree to. 
Spilled, caused to run out. 
Whereabouts', the place where. 



Bobert and Frank were two little boys, playing with a dog called 
Trusty. 



8. —Part IL 

"How do you know," said his mother, "that Frank did 
nut do it ? " 

" Because — because — ^because, ma'am," said Robert, hesita- 
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tino o T ^& <i^ ^^^ ^^ excuse, "because I was iri +1.^ n 

"^g as ligtxr^ , T Ti . , . J -i. » "^ ^^^ room all 

^^^ time e^^*^^ ^ ®^® ^^"^ 

"Theli 1^^^ """l,^^^ ^^^^ *^^^^ ^«^n1 if yo^ i^^3 
been it^ tl^.^ x-oom all the time, you can tell." 

Then Rc^l^^^' f ^^S on from one lie to another, answered 
'' I suppose i>li^ ^^g ^^st have done it." ' answerea, 

"Tk-, _^^ see him do it?" aai'rl Viis mrkfk^^ 



" Dicf y o-i:*- ^^® ^^"^ ^^ 1* ^ " said his mother. 
" Yes '' ^^i^ *^^^ wicked boy. 



"Tfuity, TW'J."."" hi. motto, taming „^^ 

Jl':" n'r"-p^>rit;Mrirr,:L?;r' -;; 

the truth. b«* ,t° ri, *"» ""■« «h«t h. had doS. !.»„"! 

He did not *i;j^ „j, mother" tC\?J^"'' •>» "^ &' 

•^ ^' r.J^ e»' «-' ho„';, .^"S ^td" h X""^ "» 
house. R^'^^r^lxt not come in tt-T , ^^ ^'*^s«-<ioor, 

that Frank ^i ^usty, he looCd un JT '^' '^^*«^ *« Ws 
mother. P<'f\^^t he could iiot s "^1*^^,^:^^^^ ^as lifted 
over his head-j^ ^^Hing ^^^ him f1 l.^ *^^ *'^*1^- J«st 
as the blowr >V-**^^ g^op^ 3t^p , dear n.^^ *'^*^® ^*« l^eard at 

the windoMT- could call, » TrSv ^'•S^*"^'- " '^'^^^d ^^, as 

loud as ever ^ ^^t don't beat Kobert- » ""*"* do it j I and 

Robert did i* ^ i^t «s in," cried anoth' 
"Let ne i^f father's ; for ^^3 ^^^^^^ ^oxce, vrhich Eobert 

^ne^y to be l**^ lie. His mother went f ^^^ shipped him 

'vien he tal<^ ^ ^^""^ ^ the door and un- 

^«cted it. ^, 1 *lii« ' " l'^^'^ his father a« >. 

"Wh^t'0/^itt^^^J^' l^ad hapLL^ ""''^«^°' ««his 

**itch T^iOJ* « beat Trustj ?•' ^ai,} 






iW***»& t ^*/fi* -J-o/ ^^ti^r ^o,,,fP^. till heJi 
the rt He^^^«»ti t *^cf foo^ ^ ^ J"e j^ou ^ie luZ V *^ 



>C>1.? >*o, ^<>n, , ^ / diffe^nce between a 

I ^VS^ *' «ia21 not. 
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9.— EAELY PIETY. 

O come, in life's gay morning, 

Ere in thy sunny way 
The flowers of hope have withered, 

And sorrow ends thy day. 
Come, while from joy's bright fountain 

The streams of pleasure flow; 
Come, ere thy buoyant spirits 

Have felt the blight of woe. 

"Eemember thy Creator" 

Now, in thy youthful days. 
And Ho will guide thy footsteps 

Through life's uncertain maze. 
** Kemember thy Creator," 

He calls, in tones of love. 
And offers deathless glories 

In brighter worlds above. 

And in the hour of sadness. 

When earthly joys depart, 
His love shall be thy solace, 

And cheer thy drooping heart. 
And when life's storms are over, 

And thou from earth art free. 
Thy God will be thy portion 

Throughout eternity. 
Blight (blite), that which blasts Drooping, hanging the head ; 



sorrowful. 
Eter'nlty, time without end ; the 

state after death. 
Maze, a place full of windings 

where one is apt to get lost. 
Sorace, comfort. 
Tones, sounds of the voice. 



or withers up. 

Buoyant (bwoi'yant), floating 
like a light piece of wood; 
cheerful. 

Crea'tor, he who creates ; maker. 

Deathless, never- dying ; ever- 
lasting. 

Pi'ety, duty to God. 

Life's gay morning, youth compared to a bright morning. 
Flowers of hope, £c., bright hopes have been disappointed. 

BeasoBS ore given whv the young should remember their Creator, while all 
around them looks brignt, and before they have experienced the disappointed 
hopes and tiie sorrows of life. Ood will gniae them through this world, and glTe 
them endless glory in heaven ; He will cbeer them in the nour of deatii, and he 
their portion for ever. 



THE GORILLA AKD THE ZEBRA, 



10.~THE OOEILLA AND TEE ZE} 

The Gorilla is the lat^sL of all the four-hai 
UK^uding apes, baboons, and monkeys. The 
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four-handed, because they are furnished with fo ^^^^^ ^^^ 
extremities to tlieir limbs, instead of having ^^ j^upeds. 
two feet as ourselves, or four feet like ordinary ^^^^^^^ 
The Apes, of which the GoriUa is the chief, are K ^^ ^^^^^ 
the other memhers of the group, because thej don 
either pouches in their cheeks or tails. AfritJa. 

The Gorilla is found in the vrestern parts of ^^^^^ ..^ ^ys 
A French traveller thus describes his first encounter wi 
animal : — .jy 

The bushes swayed rapidly just ahead, and P^^se ^^ 
before us stood a large male Gorilla, He had gone **^^^/^°^^ 
the jungle on all fours, but when he saw our party he stooc 
erect, and looked us boldly in the face. He stood about a 
dozen yards from us. Nearly six feet high, with large body, 
huge chest, great thick arms, large deep gray eyes, and a 
fierce expression of face— there stood before us this king of 
the African forest. 

He Was not afraid of us. He stood there, and beat his 
hreast with his huge fists tiU it resounded like a drum. This 
^as his mode of offering defiance. 

The roar of the Gorilla is the most singular and awful 
^loise heard ixx these African woods. It begins with a sharp 
l>ark like an angry dog, then glides into a deep bass roar 
^hich closely jresembles the roll of distant thunder along the 
sky. So deep ^^ ^^y ^^^ ^^ seems to proceed less from the 
mouth and tlxe throat than from the deep chest and vast 
paunch. 

His eyes hegan to flash fiercer fire as lie stood motionless 
on the defensive, a,nd the crest of short Ixair which stands on 
his forehead began to twitch up and do^w^n, while his power- 
ful fangs were sho^wn. as he sent forth, a, thunderous roar. 
He advanced a few steps, then stopped to latter that dreadid 
roar again — advanced again, and finally ^-fcopped at a distance 



of about six yards from us, A«.*i h^r*^ ■ 

molhep of his roars, beating liis breast i^ "^ 

killed him. 

mthagi-oan which had something terri 
and yet was full of hrutishness, l^e fell fb 
The body shook for a few minu.t.eB, -th© limb 

a alrcggliiy way, and then all -was cjiTiet- d,,. 

work, and I had leisure to oxa-nxine tlxe liu^t 
The Zebra, found in Soutlx -Afi-iea, is the 
animal of the ass tribe. It reseixil>ltis tlie laoji, 
' is smaller. The general colour of tHo Z&hva is 
regularly with black stripes that cover tlio mf 
body, aiid limbs, and extend, tlowji to the vi 
MTangenient of colonring is so similur to tJ„i 
that the animal has been called the Morse-Tige 



Ihe Zehta lives m small herds among th. 
ahunning the presence of man. I* w ve; 
BUBpicioiis, carefully placnig sentinels to loot oi 
T^e ]eaat alarm ia sufficient to make the whoJe ; 
oS, wia pricked ears and '^^^'^^"^,^2 ^, 
^ts. men attacked, howe-er, and compel, 



;"».U», Z*^ do it "S"""''' .""if cltt" 5"ltoW'^ 
Sn' ^V. -"itli tl>«' i'"^' ""'"* he «<»» »•* 

»«rtat * «»Wot. in s«.roh of f«l. * ^t '» j tb" 
''"<». ,vh'"'°""l« tl»» »«» "'""''°' dried "P-^od" ^'*' 

'""■^a Of i" "iWen,^, i, parched, ^t » J^ ^""Jrtt •*»'* 
"« „,:^ «obr«, ,„M.pe., W «";" " i„g tbj »°, »«.!«• 
*"»«». > oultivaw di.tricW. "If^^etTOO" * 
J'»"'.t,Vr'"' «i>e .^turn of t«i», '""y ' ' b*'"' 

?«'«i?>'« ve,y „,don. ^"l.'Z^Ue^ •"-"'" 

"•'i?^ «'"■" .SB""- 

*4!^*^ ^*^** «■ brute, ^^ aai»<' 



Axaou^^l^iedWW of HiUel, tHe wiae teacher 
of Imel, N.03 oTve iiaxi.od Sabaotlx. tL yon k ' 
careless d\spo.\tiou and loatlxed employment, yieidi ^ 
up to slotli aui lileness. HiUel, ^l^a had ohse , 
sorrow the course ot tti^ \>oy, meditated how he mi^ I 
liim. 

Accordingly, he led Kim out, one morning, into i ( 
of Hinnom, whicli lies near Jerusalem. IiT this p : 
a pool of stagnant water, covered witii weeds, and fi ( 
mire and vermin. On arriving in tlie valley, Hillel 1 i 
his staff, saying, " Here we shall rest from our walk. 

The Ud, astonished at the choice of his master, ex : 
" Here, at this loathsome pool ! Do you not feel 
poisonous smell comes from it 1 " " You are right, n i 
answered the teacher. « This pool is like the soui 
sluggard. Who would willingly remain near it ? " 

When HiUel had thus spoken, he led his disciple 
waste field, where thorns and thistles had choked t. 
and other wholesome plants. Then HiUel, resting u] 
staff, said : " See this field has good soil, fit to bear al 
of useful and pleasant growths. But it has been foj 
and neglected, and so it now yields only thistles and 
and poisonous weeds, where snakes and vipers nestle. ^ 
w^e saw the soul of the sluggard ; here we see his life,' 
The disciple, overwhelmed with shame and sorroy 
said, "Eahhi, why do you lead me to such desolal 
mournful places] They are the painful ima^e of m 
and of my life." 

HiUel smiled and answered : " Because you woul 
believe my words, I have tried whether the voice of :r 
might not reach your heart." 






^^^ ° te*^ Vs hand and «*i<i = "fJ 









v^ ^" ^ "^^ '^^iid and 
\^\tv •, * ^^ ^^^«' as you 

^^ot^ ^^me a diligent yo^^ o« * 
-.^.3. S*^; . ft Al valley, on tbe^^orAe^^ 

r^Cdyo^x. He o«ly can enjoy ^«^ 

W life a pictMre of ^ O^u." ^ 

,o»'iBUed, warned ; reproyei. , Ipie- ,^e8U "iovei^ 
i'ples, learners ; soholaxB. ' '* L-.^nUB** ' 

joii'tion, temper. 1 Ove*^" 



Txe'^ve*- 



Dispoai'tion, temper. 1 C*^. ^.^*»' 

LoatUed, disliked greatty. \ '^'^L.Mx'^- ^ p^**^ 

LoatWsome, causing disUke; dis- S^'**^'^, »^^«- ^i» 



LtucTx'riant, froitful \ atAU^ 

Med'itated, th^ ^ ' ^""^^s land ^«^ ^* ft 

sidered. ' *^<>Ughfc Ou; eon \ ^^'^®*i 

Valley of to^. \ 



^oJ^^ 



itf^ 









,^^ 



te' 






given to ^ostce^e^ 



.^^'^ 



"* x»abjrjQ Qftttxe .»* *-^ given ^ ^, 











•"^ .^^^-Ae»'^ltl>;«*» .net 




t^:^'^ to its ^"luo^^Vs^ 



Ides its»^^ of ^' fo*" 
'- and are ^ 



<0^ 



^ff^ aRiGijsr OF^ 

Thus, the Severn has its soxxrcei xrx -fclie ^sxr i , 
tlie Thames in tlxe Cotswold. Hills - t;lie M* ^^^^ 
Eoeky Mountains ; and the Aixiazon in t>lxo And^^^^^^ 

But it is quite plain that w© havo not yet reacu ^^ ^ 

beginning of the rivers. ^ ^W^Koxxoe. cio t>iie earJi *^ 

derive their water 1 A brief resid^xio^ ^^"^ong th^^^^ ^* 

would prove to you that tKoy aro fod "by i^^^^ ^^oijx 

weather you would, find the streaxixs foesl^le, someti^' ^^ 

quite dried up. In wet weathe^r y otx -w-oiild see the^^® ^ 

torrents. In general these streams loso tliemselv ^ ^^^^ 

\ threads of water upon the hill sides - iDxit sometiiu^^^ ^ i 

' trace a river to a definite spring. I^xxt you very ^ ^Ou ^ 

youiself that such sprinprs are also fed By rain, ^^^^ asg 

percolated through the roelts or soil, and wh/ej^^ici | 

some orifice that it Has found or fonxLed, com^^ ^ t^^o^^ 

of day. ^ *^e j^- J 

But we cannot end here. "W Ixence comes tl^^ ^ 

forms the mountain streams 1 01>3 ex vat ion ena^> "^fij 
answer the question. Rain does not come fvom ^^ j^^ ^ 
It comes from clouds. .^^^^^ .^ 

But wliat are clouds 1 Is tHere ii.otli.ing- you ar© ^• 

with whicli they resemble 9 "X^oxx discover at ohq^^^^H^^ 
hetween them and the condensed steam of a Joco,jj f."^^e>j 
every p^^ o^ ^^® engine a clond is projected i^^^^^^. ^ss 
Watch the cloud sharply. IToix notice that it &^^ ^ ^il^ "4.t 
little distance from the top of tlie funnel. Givq ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
tioMi and you will sometimes see a perfectly ^, ^^^ ^^ t a 
between the funnel and the clond. Through that c]/^ ^>^ ^"' 
t\ie thing which makes the clond mnst pass. Wj,^^ ^^ ^^^^® 
\;k^ thing which at one moment is transparent az,^^ ^^^^^^® 
and at the next moment visible as a dense opaque clo^^^i^^ ^^ 
It is the steam or vapour of ^^czt^^ £rom the hoU^^ ^ ^ l^le, 
' the boil^x this steam is traixsparex^t and invisibly , ^t^.:^.^, 

/ ^^ to 

{ 



^BlQIK OP RIVJKJ^S. 

*^'^^ -v^l^^ !^^ ^ heat \\-oxxld be required as 
'^> 3-1^^ toiler. AVhen tlie vapour xningles 

3> ^^^ ^^^'t> ^^^ ^^^ ^^nnel, it ceases to l>e vapour. 

l^l^^at mtli^^^^^j^fe, >jvheu cliilled, to a much more 
^ol<i air at> ^^1^ '^^e liquid particles tlius produced 
*" J?^i! r^^i>^ 1^^ ^^ exceeding fineness, wliicli iioats 

Y ^Tid is call^ :r>^^ ^^^ funnel of a runnmg 

^' -the cloud-'^^i^ growing gradually less dense. It 
Lv© : y^u See '^^-rreth^r? and, if you continue yoiu* 
melts away i^l^^'^^^t fail to notice that the speed of its 
bions, you >viiX ^'Z^ the character of the day. In moist 
araxice depei^^j^ ^^ long and lazily in the air i in dry 

: the cloud \^xx^ J^od up- What has hecome of it ? 
z it is rapiciiy ^^^ ^'^*^ *^® invisihle vapoxxr. The 
been ^^-^oxi^f^^t>^ ^ the air, the greater is the amount 
ae air, and the /i^^^ ^ dissolved in it. 

d which can be t>^^ ^lir-^i^^*' and permit the steam to 
e the lid of a k^*^^^^ i& ioTsi^^ in aU respects similar 
om the pipe; a ^^^^^o :f^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ locomotive. To 
which issues fiaXi^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^® locomotive and the 
e the cloud, in tJ^^ ^ ^^^ting the water we first con- 
/ieaHs necessary. ^^^ ^JxiHi^g the steam we convert 
into steam, and th^^ ^-!1 i^ .^.^ which produces the 



cloud Is' there any ^fS:r^ ^^"^"^ ^^^ ^^ *l^e sun. 

of our atmosphere ? ^^^^^^^^^ /^^^^ ^ts end to its real 

• , ^ J^ -«-^ ^ sun. 

s, by tracing a river ha^^'^ -f^-*^ 

ing, we come at length i>^ -^aensVd, pressed to^^^T. 

^^^^2/^tiJute, form. ^^firether. 

i the earth. ^® ^ / ^^ .^^l^ite, fixea 



°^a 




r ^Irar'alrfer;, zia^u^ / J^-]^-^^:^®^» * Passa.«-e -F-^^ 

^er, the steam coziw„^ / -^^^^^^''i^l®' ^ot able to l>o 
lire a dagr made ^^ / ^^ ^^^^^ 



THE BOY AND THE KOBI.EMak- 





^^^^4 ^^'n?- ^**' *°il°^ lay footsteps. 

iV^til ^4 «naU part. ^^^"^^^o'^'^l^^^ ^'^^^ " 

^v^t-ed, I/Jrtpjry^ though. Tiib'Se^^'^S^ = "^^"^-^ • 

*««. stay «^ "^eam. '^^'POM, tlve gas teto whiol 

1 water, &c., are cbanfed b; 

?|f ^^^W2r of ^^l^d^-^'^^' -^^ *"^« »*° *« ^'^ 

^e^^. a^d fl^^^^' * "tr^ "i^i^S ^° *^« Cotswold HiUs, ea«t< 
;r*^or '••»««« tZl^^'^^^^^^. *°*° *»*« North Sea. 

<M<.i^ Sou^li America, the largest river in the worl 
^es, and flows eastward into the Atlantio. 

^^'-—TSE BOTT AND THE Il'OBX.EMAK. 

he sent to >» *^ English nohlenian bouglit a cow, whicli was 
nobhmaji ^^^ *^e following day. Early next morning, 
England^ e:^ ^^ tatingr a waik in a very cominon dress. 
ordinarjrg-^-j^ ^pt on state occasions, even princes dress 
boy^m^ i ^'-^^^en. As the nobleman went along, ^^ ^^ 
mwv«i:j^ ^^am to dnVe tlie cow to liis residence. 
^eratal X^^^^uly, and the poor l>cyy '''''^]'^^^^ ^t on . 

to him- ^^e boy, not hnowins tlxe nobleman, tabled 

^enoM;>, come he^, «ncl ^-^Z?^:jXL^\^^^^ 
W.™ stmfl ira7i:ed sJowJx *'"' /^ i„ At last i^^^^^ce 
«.«14 not ^/ *ep* ea77/7,^ for hi« ^^ oried out 'i5"^i»^ 

Ofl ttM tie covr, -» cUsfa 
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" Come here, man, and help us, and as sure as any thing. I 
will ifive you the hnlf of whnt I gel." 

The nobleman went and I«nt a helping hand. " And 
now," said the nolleman, as they walked along after the 
cow, " how much do you think you will get for the job 1 " 

" I don't know," said the boy, " but I am sure of some- 
thing, for the folks at the big liouae are good to alL" 

As they came to a lane near the house, the nobleman 
slipped away from the boy, and entered by a different way. 



Calling his butler, he put a piece of gold, worth ten rupees, 

in hia hand, saying, "Give thit to the boy who has brought 

the cow." 

He then returned to the end of the lane where he had 

parted from the boy, so as to meet him on his way back. 
" Well, how much did you get 1 " asked the nobleman, 
" A shilling," eijual to half a rupee, said the boy, " and 

there's half of it to you." 



THE BOY AND THE NOBX-* 

"But surely you had more than 
nobleman. . , i*^ 

•' J^o/' said the boy, " that's aU I g*^ ^ 
think it's plenty V ^ H^s ^ 

" I do not," said the nobleman ; " there ^^^^1 
take ; and as I am acquainted with the 
return I think I'll get you more." ^ ^jj 

They went back. The nobleman ordeT^^^ 
to be assembled. '^^j: 

" Kow," said the nobleman to the boy, *' P 
person who gave you the shilling." , 

" It was that man there," said he, pointing ^ ^ 

The butler fell on his knees, confessed ^^^^ 
begged to be forgiven ; but the noblema^n 
ordered him to give the boy the gold coin, ^^ 
service immediately. 

** You have lost," said the nobleman, " your n i 
situation, and your character, by your deceitfulne. 
for the future, that honest u is Ihe best policy,^* 

The boy now found out who it was that helj 
drive the cow. The nobleman was so pleased j 
manliness and honesty of the boy, that he se 
school, and provided for him at his own expense. 

It is common in this country for servants to cL 
the earnings of poor people employed by their ma 
it is very mean and very wrong. 



Acquaint'ed with, know. 
AB8eiii11)led, called together. 
Bawled, called loudly. 
Butler, a servant who has charge 

of liquors, &c. ; a head-servant. 
Confes'sed, acknowledged. 
Sftlloo', a word used to call a 

person. 
ITon'esty, acting justly. 



Indig'nantly, with 

contempt. 
Job, any piece of woi 
Lane, a narrow road. 
Ko'bleman, a man of 
Policy, way of acting 
State ocoagions, 1 

durbars. 



3(5 METALS, 



14. — METALS. 

A Conversation between Oeorge, Emry^ and th^ ^^^ 

G&orge, Tkere are a good many sorts of metals, are there 
not] 

Tutor, Yes, about fifty ; and if you have a mind I will tell 
you about the principal ones and their uses. 

^. Pray do, Sir. 

H* Yes ; I should like to hear it of all things. 

^' Well, then. First, let us consider what a metal is. Do 
you think you should know one from a stone I 

^* A stone ! — Yes, I could not mistake a piece of lead or 
iron for a stone. 

•^- ttovv would J ju distinguish it ? 
"^ A nietal is bright and shining. 

«»,/' ^^^ brilUancy is one of their qualities. But, glass 

a^a crystal are very bright, too. 

^^ ^- J^Ut one may see through glass, and not through a piece 

ml' }^^^^' ^'*^^' ^"^ brilliant, but opaque, or not trans- 
parent, fj^e thiu nest plate of metal that can be made wiJJ 
^eep out tlx0 light as effectually as a stone wall 
^- Metals are very heavy, too. 

T, In crexieral they are : but therp o^^ 1.1 1 . n. 

o,.^ T vx ^T- A rr., ^^® some metals which 

are lighter tlian water. These li<y}>-i- ^ 4. i u 
^iffi^^i. / -^ J , -iign-t; metals, however, aiie 

dimcult to be procured, and are mr^^^ xi_ n 1 

Well, what else ? '"*'^* *^'"^''^ ^^'^ ^^'"^ 

G. Why, they wiU bear heating ^itl, a hammet, ^Wc\v a 
stone would not, without flying in pi^oes 

r Yes; tha* property of extending or apteadmg undet 
the hammer is caUed malleability, ^^d auote. Uke ili « 



toat of bearing to "be dra\^xi o\Tt ixxto a. 

dutmty, Metals have both tlies^ axicT^^' ^iicH i^ 

depends upon them- * much or ^^ 

G. Metals will melt, too. 

H. What ! will iron melt ? 

T. Yes ; all metals wiU molt, th ouglx some 
lieat than others. The property or ixxeTlting is call^Jl^*^ g 
Do you know afnytliing more o.'boixt -fchoxn ^ *^^7 

G. No; except that tliejr corixo oxit of th 
believe. ^ ^^Un. 

T. That is properly aaaed, foxr it is that c' 
which makes them rank among ^rxinoxals. To ^^^^^^Hsf 
character, then, a xnetal is a l3rilliaxi.t, opaque K^^ Un h 
able, ductHe, and f ixsible mineraL ' ^^ 

G. I think I can. hardly rem.oxnl>er all that. ' ^^ 

21 The na7nes nxay slip yoiix- memory, but jtq 
metals at all used, -w^ithout heing sensible of the * ^^ij 

G. But what are ores ? I remember seeiji^ ^^H?« ^^ ^ 
iron ore which men were hrealcing- Tv^ith ham^ ^ -^e* 
looked only like stones. ^^, ^ ^P oj 

r. The ore of a luetal is the state in whici i^ . ^^ Jfc 

met with in the earth, Tv-hen it is so mixed a^^^^^^^ 
with stony and other matters as not to show ^^s pj^^^o^^^^Uy 
asametaL ^^9[^i^^!^e^ 

H. How do people know^ it, then ? ^^ioa 

T. By expexience. It Tvas probably accidej^^ 
the early ages, discovered that CGJ-tsiiii mineraj^^ ^ ^^i^ij 
of ^re, might he made to yield, a metal. The exp^^ ^^^ i^* i^ 
repeated on other minerals ; so that, in length o/^.^^ti ^^^ 

the different metals were fovLXifl out, and aJI t^^ ^^^>^ ^^ 

forms in which they lie conceal ea in the ground. t^^V:^^^ all 

\edge oi this is called Minera.lagry. ^^^ « ^erj. .^'^ y ^ircnt 

science it is. ^ W^^^: 

^^>iiant> 
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Ac'oident, chance. 



Combin^ed, mixed. 

Conceal'ed, hidden. 

Crystal, the best kind of glass. 

Discov'ered, found out. 

Distixi'guish, know one thing 

from another by some mark*. 
Ductil'ity, capacity of being 



Experiment, trial. 



Bril'liancy, brightness. Malleability, property of spread- 



ing out when hammered. 
Hineral'ogy, the science which 

treats of etones, &c., dug out 

of the earth. 
Opaqne (opake'), dark ; not clear 

like glass. 
Ore, a body, like stone, from 



drawn out without breaking. j which a metal is separated, 
rusib'ility, capacity of being Prin'cipal, chief, 
melted by fire. Prop arty, quality. 



-•o*- 



15.— BATTLE FOR THE SIGHT. 

Never be a coward 

In the cause of right; 
Be a valiant soldier 

In the world's good fight. 

In the fight with Meanness, 
With the giant Wrong, 

For God, for Eight, for Justice, 
Battle l)ard and strong. 

Let the Truth be dearer 
To your mind and heart 

Than the richest prizes 
Of the mint or mart. 

Let the Kight be stronger 

To control your hand, 
Than all the gifts of honoiir 

At the world's command. 

I^t the call of Justice, 

Even in your youth, 
Nerve vovlt arm with valour 

To battle for the Truth. 



THE TWO JSr.V/GiTxs 



Control', govern ; check. 

Qi'ant, a man of very g^reat size 

and strength. _ 

Mart, market ; place ot trade. 
Hewi'MSB, want of honour. 

Hem, strengthen- 

ipposed to "be 







uX 



Csol'ier), a ^^ 
» :^ay to li^ht ^*^ 



A great battlo is sul>P««ed to l>e g-olnf 
Evil, Right and Wrong-- '-'n tne one side 
side Meanness and Wrong" of every ]cizi.«a. . _^ ,^ 
for the Right, and not to be tempted -to do 






*fe^ -w-orld be#^ 



16.-THE TWO knig-:h:ts Ajri> 

In times long ago, there 



s: 



a,3 



ca 
Gab 



knights-errant, who were cla^ ixx coats-of-maiJ, and ^^ 
singly, either for the purpose of' figliting w/th ^^ci, 
tournaments, or for redressing t>lie Tvron^s o/^^^ ot;, 
sought their assistance. A;Vell, in. .those barbae *^Os 
times, two strong and warlike IcxxigHts, coniincr f ?^^ ^^i ^ 
directions, met at a place ^vhere a statue was ere^f^^ o^ ^^^ 
On the arm of the statue ^vas a shield, one eyi^^- ^^®^^ 
ifl of iron, the oth^r r-*^ 1->T-nj5:53i. As tTje '^^ 



ion 



er 



was of iron, the other of "brass. A.3 the r*^ o^ 

approached the statue from oj^jposite quartera^ ^ ^^o ^ bich 
one side of the shield : one sa^v^ the iron side, ^ ^^ s^w ^^hts 
saw the hxass side. They im media teljr fell into ^^ *^q ^^^Y 
in regard to the structure IbeforG theixi, when o^j ^^^g^^^^ 
that the shield was made of '/V•6>7^, tlie other covj-^ ^^^^^^ 
saying it was made of brass. ^ ®^ i^ j ^ing 

TheknigTat upon the iron side, of couTse, (^^-^ ^ by 

the correction. He maintained that he was rig^^ ^^t ^^ 
axguing or disputing for a short time hy harsJi l^' ^^^ ^«ive 
gradually grew angry, and soon drew their sh-o^cJ^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
You will think it very absurd that any two p^ t^ * \,oth 
attempt to decide who is right B,ncl who is wrong 5 ^ ^^^^^^ 
but anrong ignorant, proud, ^xad conceited peop^ ^^%^ould 

^^ has 



the gwvad, they toand, t" *°" „ o' 
that the -;^ao ^r tko sW^ " . .i,«ti 



the giotad, they toand, t" *°" Je "' \ 
that the sides ot the sldeM » ^^^^ ', 
iVi«' it eMh linight h"* "'C^e s»'"^ 1 
»t hoth sides, they '»»«'''„,i imviiy- i 

:elltas, .nd also B«.l P"«'°fte.t, ^X-, 
'geort lesson. I"''"''" "id o«»*""^ 
"^POti a subject, we s 
: it. 

I SSl.n.fSw?"" ^ tw 
aelw(,>v. ' IleilT«s«»8'^ „,....'»*«**' 

8tm'ltt«' ° ofi * i ^*** 

''"Biota, ^-KSi, »»"?f" ° 

»ttit.**'S A»^ «.<*%*' 

■'•■-JOBS ro'^^ouig;'^; : .-» 

■i^ore lived "V.!.^^ ,i^«J l.'S'a.p.J 
*»l<i o£ John i^ „d »" { tl>»' to » 
^<a,/,, shoe. >>-«•>'•« 

^.tthepoo'-a*'*'^ 

^ a eripv'"" ^^'^ 



JOBN- FOTJN^XyS, 



hU Hewasfon«i/>f animala. wliich he i-eared ij^ j^ " 
L v,Q iriiflht often be seexx liard at worL- 

stop, where he i"'<^, ,, , j- „ *v, , '^^ '"■il 

I..J „ nn<>, snoulder axui a. cat on the otlisT- , 

I)ij,l„Po«iidB did not l«.Bt<.w all ti. .ff.„n^^ 



"I 



littte „ptew. Ao 14, l"»»jf' 7^,„t„d wi.kl°'»l>o^<l 
l^k g«>t ere, »ndm every rf^I„o„sh to begfe °''»=«s. 1 

■^ta »is» ».-en have two Boho ^_^_^ ^J^'W^^'^^j, 
perhap..™?™™ w»»ld .t-", " i,e child of , ™' t^'^h 
„phe«, J-l" Porad. invited *" ^^.^ ,^„p ^^ efy 1 

woraatt 'I" '""i »««■■. f ''°°"' '=»^^»*<. 



JOHN FOU.VDa. 

a.tiot'^^'^ and anothec to come, until, after a 
* T-ouuil him, every day, a school of thirty or 
ragged children, who, but for kind John 
d n'eve"^ have gone to any school, but must have 
orant, and most likely, very wicked. 
„(l3 was not paid for teaching these r^ged, 
ildron, except by the pleasure he took in the 
led, it cost him something sometimes to get a 
, he more than once followed a little, unwiUiDg, 
w down the street, and tempted him to return 
hia school by the promise of food- 
nda took pains to teach more things than mere 
reading. He brought his ragged, and ignoran^ 
scholars to understand the value of honesty and 
:e taught them to do much for themselves, which 
Ipful to them as tJiej' grew older, 
's, when they were sick he kindly nursed them, 
'y wore not at their books he played with them, 
^'ment, which the poor children -were not used 
^^ir niiserabie homes, softened their hearts ; 
^"^ he thus, through several years, generously 
"P io be sober, honest, and industrious, when, 
' ^''d the bhssLg of God upon it, they_ would 
^^"^ lives Ignorant and wicked, and very likely 
^'^ and shameful end. 

"f's died in the beginning of the year 1839. 

^'d man ; but he had kept on his suhool 

-<=' e - t . ,,^^y oe his hf^, for iio died suddenly. Hie 

^•^acf^ "^^^-GC^ *Oi. ^' -wd grioved whon their kind instructor 

-4// ' ^^-e^^^"^*". jQ^f^i'era/ nijccneding days the youngnr cnP9 

^^f>76 "^^av ,!^ ^''<'"t tho room, and, not finding their 

**lilj; '''seoneoi.^te. 

'^ useftil if they will unly L.y. 
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Affec'tion, love. 
Bestow', give. 
Cob'bler, a mender of shoes. 
Crip'ple, a lame person. 
Discon'solate, sad. 
Gen'erously, freely; kindly. 



In'-dustry, constant diligence. 
Instruc'tor, teacher. 
Invit'ed, asked to come. 
Neglect'ed, not cared for. 
Partial (par'shal), fond of. 
Vicious (vish'us), wicked; bad. 



Portsmouth (portvs'muth), a seaport town in the south of England, 
the chief station of the British ships of war. 



18.— THE DAILY PAGE OF WBITHIJG. 

The life of a man or of a child may be likened to a great 

book that is being written. There is a page for every day, 

and a line for every minute. When you get up in the mom- 

ing the day's page is quite white. There it lies, open, with 

nothing upon it. But by night it will be written all over, 

from top to bottom, and not a blank spot left ! Each hour. 

each moment will have its own story— written by whose hand \ 

By an angel's ? No, by your own. And what will the story 

be? Here an idle, wicked word; there a proud or selfish 

thought ; on another line, an angry temper ; idleness here ; 

and there, again, a lie. Or, will it be a glad story of trying 

to do right, of self-denial, gentleness, and a Avish to obey 

and please ? None can tell until the page is written ; but, 

when written, it is there for ever. You cannot tear out the 

page ; no angel can blot the writing out ; and you cannot 

hide one line from God. It is of no use to sav, — <* I will 

not confess my sin, I will not think of my sin. I will forget 

my sin." It is there. God has read it all. And when 

another page is turned, and the writing on yesterday's lines ie 

already half forgotten by you, it is clear and fresh to Him. 

Ah, take care what yon write ; yon cannot alter the page 
of yesterday, but to-day's is not finished yet. to-morrow's is 



see t 



»'< 



leP 



Id's. 



1 






.(»?'»' 



»«•. 






's i:>oa. 



19.- 



th:e SH:Ei^HCEati>'s j>oa. 



is\ieplierd took Kxs little l>oy with ^Im to th^ 
The little feUow was oxxly three years old. ^^ ^^ 
pleased to go witk his father. The shepherd toot V^^^t.^ 
help him to take care of his sheep. ^ ii^-^ :^ 

The father and his hoy went xxp and down th ^ ^^xj 

foralongwMe. At last the little chiJd iras ^^^Tl^ee, 
So the kind father said to him, ^* Stop here, my J^^h^J^ hil 
the dog, while I go up yonder hill to look after th^^^^^^ ^^^d 
will soon come hack." ^ ^li ^^th 

So the little boy stayed, with the dog. ^^*^- J 

The shepherd climbed alone to the top of tlj 
Just as he was looking aronnd, the sky became ^ ^^^K 
fog covered the bills. The shepherd went donr^ ^^l*Ic ^^^l 
fast as he could ; but he did not go by the rigj^^ "^^Iiq V^^^ * 
was so dark he could not find it. "^ ^^tj^ ^ ^s 

He reached bis home tliat night without hi^ ' '^'^^ it 

dog. Alas ! alas ! how sad were tlie father ar^^j ^^ild 
that night without their little darling ! The ^ ^Ix^ ^^ >iis 
sisters asked their father after the little one- v.^^tj^^^'^ther 
only answer, " God grant that Tve may find hir^ ^t v ^ and 
The next day the shepherd set out with his j^^^^^tx^*? ^ould 
^ook for the child. ^^Vi V 

After the father had left home the doer cai^^ ^^Urs to 

H!be path. He seemed hungry, so the mothe^^ ^a ^^i 

of oatcake. He took it in his month and ra^^ ^^"^^ V^g along 

i^t night the shepherd returned- " AJa^ , >» ^> ^^^ a bit 

Jmv^ not found my child / " ^^ ^ff "^^^li Ca ^M'U 

night, and could hardly sleep for fretting. ^^^ ^ j^^^ ,, j 

Nex:t^ day he set about his sad ^^K^f'!^^ ^Xi^ ^^^v^ that 

dBvloo^^S for his boy. After Ixe ^^^ l^tt ^ \^^ 

^^ ^pentthe 
""^-th^ dog 
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^E STKUCTURE OK MAN. 

^^^afc kind nf 



i 



"iajr eaJi ti' "' ^^ants ought s2ie to liave, upon w-i^j^j^ ^j 
Sie ju„st h °^ *i'mes every day ? 3-«t '^s "ow ^^^ 

whatever si,. ^^^* *<> carry the house about ; haads to i 
^i ^roii^^dhV^'""^one; eyes to lot lier know .vhat i^ ^ 
^d feej, and j '"^ '»■'«' ier kno.v wlmt otlier nnnds thin 
f««ling3 to ol;'"^^- '-"'d a ^^.^//.^^ to carry her ^vx«,,^;^ 
^-hich tie^^T?"*- The eyes are the .vxndows t^ ^ 

««« as J«ucJl ^ "^ 'ie top of tlie hoizse, so that the s^^^j ^' 
'^« brafn t .^''^'•bie ? Where should the ears be t ^ ^ 
^V«iou;dy^/;e«oulk„o.v q^^^'-^f^^^.-i.oie ,,^^ hear 

7' ^' at even. !/^«t be but u"d«^- ^-^^^^ ^^^o, . 

let us j„_, ■* *«p ? ' '• 

-'«5;''^-e'J:^J'ouse. Kow, the- ^^^^^^ W^^J 
and ^ui ^y JO'-nts, ^^^' tinxbers in y^" ^he n.>b a^ 

^*^«1 S ""' tho -y J°»'tpl«3'« easii:r. 3,j«fce a\!'^o^g. 
<Z ""* iis i^?^ joints Avear out ^ ^ ^^^ - 

""'^Z:'. ^" '"^^ts as nxuch every ^^^J; . .0 ,,^ 
"ise? ''''y %. so t>y joint of ^^^J^^y. Is no/^ f a«d 

W\f i, 7 t"«i e,!!^^ fixate a chaiu ^^'%,ong as fo «' ^'«M 
ViT^^t tr^ -"'y' -"d I'- ^''.^ hold up >ort 
^^Mlua .^,»iot^^«t»re, and ^^^''/ J3iit the b^, ^t 
''^y %na . ' ^^ 1- ^ <» clever i»a» 3 every * '^^e 

^ehoaiJw^S^'ts the whole ^^^-^^ 



^""^'- it goes ' J^iua'o;" '"^^ ■'- the ^--y -'^^e 0/ ,i, 

' 4 ISrwhetter - ^ -a,e t 
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THE STRUCTURE OF MAN. 



asleep, and opens and shuts more than sixty times every 
minute of our lives. In a man it drives twenty-five poujids 
of blood through every part of the body once in four minutes 
all his life. Them are little channels running all over the 
body, through which the blood goes ; and these little brooks 
are so small and so close together, that the point of the 
smallest needle cannot be forced anywhere into the body 
without piercing one of these little channels, and causing the 
blood to flow. 

This house wears out by constant use ; and how is it to be 
repaired ? You feel hungry, and this is the sign that it needs 
repairing. When food is taken into the stomach, it is dis- 
solved by a liquid, and converted into blood, which the heart 
drives through little channels into every part of the body. 
From this blood the bones, and flesh, and hair are all 
nourished. Is not this house of the soul a wonderful one 1 
Is not God, who made and preserves it, very wise ] And is 
not this house in which the soul lives a very wonderful 
structure ] 

The house of the soul is the body. 



Brain, soft grey matter within 
the skull, the chief seat of 
feeling. 

Brooks, small rivers. 

'Glian'nel, passage. 

Cli'mate, the state of the air with 
regard to heat, rain, &o. 

Coxmect'ed, joined. 

Decay', a wasting away. 

DlBsolved', melted. 

Frames, supports. 

Liquid (lik'wid), a substance flow- 
ing like water. 

Pump, a machine for raisirg 
water. 



up anew ; 



I 



Planned, contrived. 

Befit'ted, fitted or prepared 

again. 
Bepair'ed, fitted 

mended. 
Stomach (stum'ak), the bag into 

which the food passes when 

swallowed. 
Struo'tnre, building. 
Soit'able, fit ; proper. 
Tim'bers, the larger pieces of the 

framework of a house : — ^here 

the bones of the body. 

Won'derfally, in a wondexful 
mannftr. 
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GK>OI>l!rE:SS QiB PEOVIDENCE. 

.^ xwy ;pastvLr^ slxall prepare, 

^^ rn.e "writtL a. slixeplierd's care • 

^nce sliall my ^wants supply, 

-^d. xne Avitili. su ^watchful eye' 

^-day ^walkis DHe sliall attend' 

fny xQicliiiglit liours defend/ 

^ the sultry glol3e I faint, 
^613- ^ J^^ tliirsty moixntaiiis pant,' 
Otoi^ 'X^ vales axici de^wy meads/ 
To '^^^^^^:y wandering steps He leads, 
^y ^^^^^Il^^aceful rivers, soft and slow 
^e^® -^t^ verdant landscape flow ' 

-j_:i:i the patlis of death* I tread 
THiotig^ -- ^^^^my horrors overspread, 
V^itb. ^ ^3,:f ast heart shall fear no ill • 

^^ f^ejx:^^^^^ crook stiaU give nie aid, 
"aS^ S^^^^ "^^ tliroxigli the dreadful shade. 

rrVf^vicrU i^"- ^ ^^T^ and rugged way, 
^vtouc^^ devious lonely wildo I stray, 
J^r; iboxi"-''^y s^aU my pains beguile ; 
rt^e \>arre>xx wilderness shall smile, 
^vt\k sTxd^ien greens and herbage crown'd 
K^ s\.rea,xn3 shaU mnrmur all around. ' 

^ \€% t>® unnoticed. ; ) Hor rora fi,,'«,-_ 
-» 1 «.aa • "kindness. I £aiid'fli*AiiA « 



,'g«°' 



I) 



Pftnt, breathe quickly; long for. I Hia creatniea ; Ood, { 
7uf ure, feeding ; gmsa for Mlation. 

cattle or sheep. Sol'try, very hot. 

Prov'idenoo, Giod'a oara over all | Ver'diiit, green. 

Ood is compued to a ehepherd ; His people im li^e shc^cp. He watc 
them, defenduig tJiem from dangeE ; He feeds Uiem and supplies all Uiei 
Vhea they pass tJiFoaKh Hie dark valley of death. He la vith them, to d 
giiide tbem. ^le hTinii is a poetical naidoa ot Psalm ixiiL 



22.— THE NILE. 

Tho Sile is all in all to the Egyptian : if it withheld its 
water for a week, his country would become a desert. It 
watei-3 and manures his fields, it supplies his harvests ; and 
then carries off their produce to the sea for exportation. He 
drinks of it, he fishes in it, he travels on it, it is his slave, 
and used to be his god. 

The inundation of the Nile begins in May, attains its full 
height in August, and thenceforth diminishes, until freshly 
swollen in the following year. The stream, economised 
within its channel as far as the first cataract, spreails abroad 
its beneficent deluge over the vast valley. 



THE NIi;^' 

Then it is that Egypt presents *^f, /^^st 
becoming an archipelago, stndded ^^^h greej 
bounded only by the chain of tb© ^yhi^^ 
purple range of the Mokattara Mountains. j 
crowned with a village or an antique temple 
with palm trees or acacia groves. Every ^ j 
Venice, and the bazaars display their riclic = 
cloths and tapestries to the illnminations tli 
from the streaming streets. The earth is she 
burning sun under the cool, bright veil c 
labour of the husbandman is suspended, and 
of universal festivity. Boatmen alone are "bu j 
seem to be pleasant business ; for the sound o 
silent beneath those large white sails, that no ' 
moonlight, and now gleam ruddily, reftecti i 
watch-fires on the deck. 

This sailing up the moon-lit Nile lias i 
charm ; every sight is softened, every so\ind i 
air breathes balm. The pyramids, silvexet 
tower over the dark palms, and tide Tarok : 
Arabian hills stand out clearly from tlie s; 
Distant liglits, gleaming faintly among tlie n 
rets, mark the site of Cairo, whose voices < 
as faintly to the ear. Sometimes tlie scxea 
peHcan, or the gurgle of some livige :Rsli, as 
water, may disturb the silence for a more 
that foUows is only the more profovmd. 

The concentration of vitality along 
striking. In the desert there is ^^ ^^S^^ 
river it seems to swarm vlxi^^'^ ^^ ^ 
themselves are thronged l>y -t^-^B ^^ 
myriads of flies and gnats "b^^^^z^ a"bl^ 

the waters; on the banks inn^^*^^ 
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^p tv^ii^^^g* and countless insects of unimaginable 
snakes axe ^^^^ 

^"^"^Tkr^i^^ vegetatioii teems Ti^th inhabitants, from the grub 
to tlie grasshopper ; and the low spits of sand that run 
occasionally itito t\ie river are all of a quiver with wild-fowl; 
could one throw a net over 

"Those rich, restless wings, that gleam 
Yariously in the sun's bright beam," 

one would enclose a rare aviary ; snow-white pelicans, purple 
I^ile geese, herons, ibis, lapwings, and a crowd of nameless 
birds, seem masquerading there. 

The very air is darkened, and rustling with flocks of 
beautiful turtle-doves, hoopoes, and strange swallows; and 
high over all, soar the eagle and the hawk, on the watch for 
the living, and the vulture scenting for the dead. Flocks of 
sheep and goats are browsing about each viUage ; troops of 
hnff^i ^^^ P;<^.^ling, camels stalking along the footpath, and 
^^^l^^aZt^^^^ ^^--^ --^ i- the water-wheels 

Anil ^ babui. '' * *^°n»y tree 
Se^^' ' ^^^ for kee^. 






oi2e 



out 



^S-' 



I GntitSf insects like muaquitoes. 
' Grub, a kind of worm which 
afterwards becomSs an. insect. 
Gar'-gle, to make a bubbling 
fi^ound in "water, 
^gg^bandmaii, fanner, 
•^ii^acpres'sible, not able to be told 
c^:gr explained. 
^T^fX^ida'tioxL, flood; overflowing. 

Z^^xr^S^^^* water. 

^t^^i^q nerading' (maskeradelng), 

.^^ixigr about in a strange dress. 
^g^xetB, the small towers on 
c>i3<l^®8» ^rom which the people 
called to prayers. 
m^dB (mir'iads) , tens of thou- 
^Lb ; great numbers. 
9.&9 a water-bird with a 
large bill. 




.j^iB;>f5^s- 



5 



THE HARASS ^ ^—.-o^l*^' ^^»lled 



a point. iS^^^i-^^- -^ 

Qoi^er, shake; tremble. , -^-^S^*^' ^' 





TheKUe, the longest river ix>- :^T^*>^l^^p*> '^Jk^^^th^y. *^^ C^re^v 
the Eq^tor, and flows nortlxw^^^ ^^f ^fltVi^*^ ^''^ ^S 

The Lybian Hills, to the 2^'%% ^^^ ^^ ^^ at the K^ ^ ""^ 

name for Afiica, but afterwaxd.B » ^^ iel^*^^^ "^^M of the 

^^, a city i. Italy, Wt o- -^ T^il-' «"'' ^"^ ^'^^^^t city i, 

AdnaticSea. ^ *,e»^ ^ 

Cairo, the capital oi EgyP*» ^ 

■Africa. 

A hare, wliiclx was kno-w^ tl^ey ^^^t she coul^ j, ^"^ ^'ue 
the beasts of tKe field, a»d ^o'o*! *-^iieJ»- * '^""bt 

friends of ters. She was ff f'^jg* **^^f Iks'"' *«c1 „n 
this, and so she put her f uU ^ =1^1^* iieU to fi^i,, ^« "hase. 

Oae day tlie dogs caugl^* ^j f^'^'ji^^nx ^^^'^"^e 2 ''"'^ *h<^u 
She ran tUroxagl^ a jungle, '^V^j^^^ fr ^^^ eh^^ J<^ «-«'e 
turned and Avent hack to the P ^^e^^jier ^ay t^^ *|^« ^^^o 

But tbe fierce tounds kep* * ^^*J^/iay quite ^^f /'^i^i, 
for mot« *^^^ an hour. Sb^^^^t ^^^ ^««' V t]„ 

and stta^^' and jungle, till »* ^j 

side oi tl.e xoad. o^^^^e i^o^u.^ ^T"^^- 

"lietme^ountyou," said S» ' ^-^Ij^ "lamsorrv 

^ too^nv off the scent" ^^**^ar f^^^^^^ are near." "^ ^« 

upoorPuss,-' said the b*'/^^ '^ll y":"^ "I should feel ci^^ 

83eyouthus;butlookup, ^^' ■t'^^ *" 

She next sought aid f roW» * 
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and you can push ATith yoxir bii»x^ 

"I would gladly lend you help, and you may be sure that 
I wish you well," said he ; " but I am the head of the heid, 
and I must now join it." -^ ut 

The goat, which came next, said, X f^^^j. j^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ 
rough for you; but there comes the sheep with his soft 

wool." 

But the sheep told her that he was too weak to bear her 
weight, that he did not wish all the wool pulled off his back, 
and that hounds worry sheep as well as hares. 

A young calf came last, and he said to the poor hare "If 
those who are grown up and who are strong did not help you, 
what can I do, who am but young and -weak ? " 

Just then the hounds came in sight, the calf ran off, and 
so the hare was left to her fate. 

•'Ah!" said she, "friends are like bees; on bright days 
they swarm; but when clouds shut out the sun, they are not 
to be found, though sought far and near " 

iJJir ^T"" ^"'^""^ f '^.'^^"*' ^^^^ ^^ould lose no time, but 
l^elp him at once. The friend in need is the true friend: 

gave chaae, ran after. i *. , , . .^ ^ 

^^88, a name given to a hare by ^J^'> ^7 *^® ^^^^ ^^^7 1®*^® ^^ 

^portamen. I ^ir ^^ ground, 
scent, smeU. Dogs foUow hares, ^<>J^, tear with the teeth. 



^o$t of tlxe heat in the 
P^^^y yvith tlxG light A lon^*^^"*^^ ^^™^ ^^^ *^® ^^^ ^^ ^^' 
^ ^^ons axici millions of mi^ "^^y it travels to get here. It 
^ ^^. ThGix there is the i~^^ *^at it comes in straight Une8 

^^"fc tihat comes from the fires that 



S^i. .ilk that nj 



Buf '^'^' ^' 

■^ 4^°""°' i r"" >.Hi ^-io° j°".«l Z'* '' »t ^^ 

« a ., '■« ».o«, ,> 'oci '^ ««ejf , ■ " ""Of o ft. »«■ 

Jou * II i. by 






nmonly »XT«'« M%»W%tiV#. j. ,,»», '^si- 

Heat ..i.»T>d. <f ^ije' „^ * ^t^'^v* r»*t ^ . 

, .ir alway . ^^ „*« j °* i«, \v » i IJ^,/' 

.^. 'jTi^^ °«'\''tfl *:*«»>' ,,*<<!, 

ir« a^..^.^-fciew ^« a» ,»■' y 



^. „er, J"^' "^ air , ^^ 

womes la'^f ^t chang^^ ^tn^es water i^ ^o^ "'"^ ^*' "* 

»i^ *'' ^.«ands soUd su^^ jiquids. Jj,^ ^t ^^ ^^^^^^ ^ .^ 

^^^ 'T and g««^!:.rit i^ P"* ""^ *^« XV.N or i«'« "". 
^•^ *^vf Hs heated -^be^ yo«. You ca, J^V]. why thi« 

"^ *^^Twill explain *^ 4hen it is },,„^^} put it on the 
^ "^"rrn-le it is cool. y>^ made it ]a ^^l it goes on very 

wheel whi^e IV j^g^t J contRict., 1 ' Cold water is 

^''' 'Tupou it, -^ir^beel. "^*^ ^^ fits very tightly. 

now poured «P"*^ ^^ ti^^ 

giving great firm»ess ^^ ^^^ .un. every Hvi^^ ^^^ .^^^ ^^.^ ,,, 

Without the Jie» 
earth would die. 



Witnoui/ I/*-- - 

earth would die. ' t^^ . 

for BX^^^^^^er ; I 1^^ d^^'^d), 

Contracfed, dra^ii ^^ ^^^hineiy (ma 

made smaUer. ^^ ^at^*^ ! ^^es, &c. 

Cnr'rentg, portioi^^^^g. .j^^ ^^teg, particles 



Contracted, dra^ii ^^ ^^^hineiy (masbeen ery), 

made smaUer. ^ ^ai^*^ ^^es, &c. , , ,«t 

Cnr'rents, po^^^^^L^^. ^f the i ^^tes, panicles of ^^^' jt. 

air moving ; s^^^^iugT ^* ) ^ticle, a very enaa^ P 

Earth'quake, a sn ^^o^es j 2>0duc'ed, caused- tier. 

earth. . ^^t ; ^ ' S?ib'Btance, body ; ^ 

Expands', spreads o 

Pri«^o«. rubbing. , ^..e-pl*^^- 



en- 



P^^on, rubbing. ^re-P^*''^- 
Fnr'xiace, an enclose 
Heav'iiigs, swellings- 
ImmenBe', very greai/- 



J*. ^68, &C. . 

J<>te8, particles of ^"if'rt. 
Cuticle, a very emaJlpa^^ 

g>0(luc'ed, caused. ^^^^r. 
w^b'gtance, body , ^ 
^e^t, opening. 
^olca'noes, bui 



,**0'gtance, Doay » 

®Jlt, opening. xnountaiii.^^ 

olca'noes, bun»^«&VTilca«, th,:,. 

80 called frox^^. 

ftoman god oi 




i, ft. ,» 1787, . toy. called l^^f^ o^f:^T^: 
■^^^mis. He was poor, and greatly desjre^^^^ a, ^^^^^^ ^^ _^^^ 
-v^^a^ in a banking-house. Furnished ^^^ g^iss^^^^ careAvo,",, 
^octio", ]^^ ^^j^^ ^ the house of a ^''"^ixfli J' ' 
for ^"'P^yent He was friendle^- 
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and the banker thinking him unfit for a clerk, told him that 
he had no room for him in his office. 

The lad left the banker's richly gilded room with a sad 
heart. 'While crossing the court-yard, with drooping head, he 
saw a pin on the ground ; he stooped down, took it up, and 
placed it carefully in the comer of his coat He did not 
think at the time that this act, so trifling in itself, would be 
the turning point ii^ his life, aiid the means of his future 
splendid success. 

The banker saw from the window what had taken place, 
and attaching great importance to trifles, ho was impressed by 
the circumstance. This simple action gave him a key to the 
character of Lafitte. It was a proof of economy, order, and 
prudence; and he thought that the young man who could 
thus take care of a pin, would surely make a good clerk, and 
merit the tmst and good wishes of his employer. 

The same evening Lafitte received a note from the banker, 
offering him a situation in his counting-house, and asking 
him to come and fill the place at once. The discerning 
banker was not deceived in his hopes; for he soon found 
that the young pin-saver possessed all the good qualities he 
expected. 

From a clerk Lafitte soon advanced to be a cashier, and at 
length was received infb partnership, and afterwards became 
the owner of the largest bank in Paris, and one of the richest 
men in the world. He was not only rich, generous, great 
and powerful, but was chosen a deputy of the people, and 
made President of the Chamber of Deputies, and was in 
every respect the most influential citizen of France. 

We see in the eventful history of this once poor and 
unknown lad, and afterwards rich and honoured statesman, 
the power of honesty, and the success which crowns economy 
and industry. 



THE KANGABOO AK^D TH:b: I>XJ 

BaXToieVlio keeps a bant, ; 1>xho€»«x'x: 

or deals in ^^^-^1, ^^, -" " - ' 

CaiMer (kasbeer ), ^"^^ ^^^ *^a« 
charge of .i^^^^^^^^t of a city ; 



^^^^y- 



Clerk (klark), » ^ **" ; •uxftxLen.'t:! 

office. 



Court-yard, ^^^^^xxted to act for a^^^^^ 



another, a ^, -^^leiit. 

member of parlia^e — ** *«i, i^, 

Swi88 bankeri^ras I'erregaux (perg^o') . ^I^ 
make laws, &c., like the House of Com^oS^ U 

26.— THE KAirOAKOO JkJSTjy THJ 

Nearly aU the native quadrixpeas of ^ 
the rat and tlie wild dog bein^ tlie cliief 
neither monkeys, elephants, lions, xxor 
covered lay Europeans, it did not contc 
quadruped, though sheep, cattle, and 
iTvtToduced, now thrive excellently^. 

Australia is remarkahle for its mars 

animals, of which comparatively £gw are fc 

of the world. The young are lodged, at 

pouch, or pocket, in front of the n^otlier. 

The largest Australian quadrvix>ed is 

which there are several varieties. The ^ 

hnut five fcet in length withoixt the taiJ 

V f et When standing on its hind leg 

three le -^^ ^^ ^ somewhat like a dee, 



1 



a niai^' 
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ara very «inaU, ana used more ;;^ "^^'^^^^^^ far ,^i^, 
the hind kfis are very long and powert.^.^^ ^^^ -^g 
the hmd le^ that a stroke of it ^aj b«ai„!, , 

strength of the ta-u, r.-o "'^^a man's 

leg. The body is covered ^ith soft fur, of ^ grayuh-b^^ 
colour. Some kangaroos are not larger thaji « bandicoot 



The Kang*'^^*° *^^^^ ''" vegetables. It often aits up on ii» 
hind legs, or stands on them and its tail, to look over the topa 
of the luxuria"* grass among which it lives. It moves on its 
hind legs by gJ"eat leaps of about fifteen feet, bounding over 
deep gullies a^d the tops of low brushwood, Its tail wag-* 
as it leaps, ftnd serves it for a balance. 

The young Kangaroo, when first bom, is immediatelv 
transferred to the pouch. It is only about the size «f 'n. 
young mouse, soft, and helpless. As soon as it is placed in 
the pouch, it attaches itself to one of the teats. In this 
secure retreat, the young Kangaroo remains until it has 
gained some strength, when it occasionally pokes its head 
01.1 fo see what is going on, and nibble at the tender grass 
when the mother is grazing. Afterwards it leaves the pouch 



THE 



KANGABOO AND TSIB I>XJCK 



^»'>% to crop the moxre aelio«t« Ixerl 

^^ ^ien tired or on the slightest ala-rir 

e^^tinonths old, it leaves th« potaol^ to iretxa: 

lie fleah of the Kangaroo is 1^^^^^^^*^ 

r^^^- The natives eitlier k^ook xt ■ 
boomerang a kind of curved stiok, «I>«^^^, 
Ji ;•?>*« together and hexr. ixx » ««^^ ^^ 
Sr'"^ to the volleys of clxxl>3, ^P^^^Jj," 
7'* pour in on aU sides Exxropea'^ «« 

sometimes trip.« ^ "' . -* ■Ka.cls: t»e-lxxiia- 
a. I "'ies "to set its Da.c-»- _i-.« a doar, 

assailants mav y^ e ^ T+ -tv^ill sexze » o. 
Ill r "^ "e in front. i-* ^^ ^, ^ lon*r sha 

"«e a bear, rir>T^i ^ i.- with, tlxe xo*^c 

Powerful nind i^ „ ti,„,.^ "he » xxv i 

. ^ Aeg. If there d« «rlxeix hard 

Kangaroo is sure to retreat tbex-e -*^ ^ read o , 
stods upright, ^ith its fore P«;^^ff its assaij 
^heeling roun<i ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^*''"**_«voo seizes J , 
a dog comes ^it^^^ ^^^^^ ^j^^ K^"^*^ 

liim under water till he is dro wix«f >^,^d in A 

The most remarkable quadnxp;^^ ^ Snout), i^> ; 

Duck-BiU 0' Ornithorhynchus <::Bxx-d ^^^^ ^^ | 

and wehbed feet like a duck, »«** l".^ t>,'o feet. ' ' 

^hole length, including tail, is "^^^^Jaair- X^ ^ 

tHckly covered with dark, gl^^%rdix.««T qu ^ 

snout, mouth, a„d teeth of ^^,.fce ti«* «f . ' 

creature is furnxsi.^ ,vith a T^iH ^r^, extend^,. ■ 

f th^f^ ^'^d complete -^f ^J base i, ; 

.dare.erefore::;SS^:f,X%o-e^-^^^^^^- 
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THE KANOAKOO AND THE IiCOK-BILL, 



The DucU-BUl lives by the banks of rivers, in which it 
twrroivs lik© * ^^'ater-rat, feeding upon water-insecU and 
shell-fish. The entrance to its burrow ia below the surface 
of the etreajn> ^^^ the passage gradually rises above its 
highest water-mark, and ends in a nest, lined with dry grass. 



The young are produced from eggs, which are hatched within 
the body of the parent; but the young are afterwards 
snckled. The Duck-BiU prefers the twilight to the glare of 
day. When asleep, it rolls itself up into a ball. 

PokM, thrusts : pushes 

Kip'piag, cuttiug OB^ ■ 
Scram'bling, cUmhC^' ■ . 
Transftr'4;Tke"^g-^Wy. 

place to another ""^ 

TbH Tic'tima, are ii7loJ 
Ton,?., buietE. of^^ ,. . 

at once. ^^"^ things 

Water-mark, a mart =v. - 



which ie thrown- 
Bnnk'wood, low jimgle.. 
Carved , bent. 
Sel'icate, tender ; young. 
Onl'liee. hoMowa worn by water. 
Hem in, surround. 
Hoofed, liaving hoofs on the feet, 

like the horee or cow. 
loin'Tisnt, growing- big'' > rank. 
Marea'pial, carrying young in a 

Hi^"e, to eat by little at o time. 



My days amid the dead at^ j^. 

Around me I i>^^^ 
Where'er these casual eyes ^^ ^^ 

The mighty minds ol oJd . 
My never-failing friends are they, • 

With whom I converse day by day. 

With them I take delight in weal, 

And seek relief in woe; 
And while I understand and feel 

How much to them I owe, 
My cheeks have often been bedew'd 

With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 

My thoughts are with the dead; with them 

I live in long past years; 
Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 

Partake their hopes and feai-s; 
And from their lessons seek and lind 

Instruction with a humble mind. 

My hopes are with the dead; anon 
My place with them will be ; 

And I with them shall travel on 
Through all futiurity ; 

Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
That will not perish in the dust 

Anon', soon. ; Futu'rity, time to come. 
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Bedew' d, wet as with dew. 
Cas'nal, by chance. 
Condemn', blame. 
Converse, talk. The verb is 

usually sounded converse/ 
Dead, books written by men 

who are now dead. 



Gratitude, thankfulness. 

Fartake^ share. 

Belief, the taking away of any 
evil. 

Weal, state of being well ; pros- 
perity. 

Woe, sorrow. 



Bobert Southey, an English poet, sat in his library, looking around 
at the books on the shelves, written by famous authors now dead. 
The books he regarded as Ids friends, pleasing him when he was 
happy ; comforting him in sorrow ; and teaching him many useful 
lessons. The poet, after his death, hoped to be remembered like 
them. Southey died in 1843. 



^4 THE CURE OF ENVY. 

28.— THE CURE OF ENTST. 

We may cure envy in ourselves, either by cousi ^-^vy oi^r 
useless or how ill those things are, for which "^^ ^ g good 
neighbours ; or else how we possess as many ,,*;ra^xts ray 
things. If I envy his greatness, I consider that n® jnuch 

quiet ; as also I consider that he possibly envied gi^Jy ^ 

as I do him ; and that when I began to exaiuii^^ fbwxA 

perfections, and to balance them with my o^^^* 
myself as happy as he was. .^ cha- JfJg^ 

And though many envy others, yet very few wo ^ \y^jug 
their condition even with those whom they envy> ^^ ^^ ^^ 
considered. And I have often wondered whj . ^ 
suffered ourselves to be so cheated by contradictoiy ^l^y 
to contemn this day him whom we envied the last \ ^ . \p 
we envy so many, since there are so few whom we tl^^ 
deserve as much as we do. 

Another great help against envy is, that we onght ^^ ^ ^ 
sider how much the thing envied costs him wliom "W© ®^ * 
^nd. if we would take it at the price. Thus, wKen 1 ^"^y.^ 
man for being learned, I consider how mucli oi ^ ^ \)!d I 
and time that learning consumes ; if for being great, ^^^^t^jg 
must flatter and serve for it ; and if I wo\xld not P^^ \q 
price, there is no reason why I ought to have ^^** 
possesses. ^^ 

Sometimes, also, I consider that there, is no reason *^'' -i \ 
eiivy ; ^^ y^^om I envy deserves more thaxx he b^' ^^ I 



less than I possess. And by thinking miich oi ^^^^'of 
----- ^pt 

our neighbour, and the overrating of ourselves. As ^^^ 



repress their envy, which grows still from -fche con^e^f j 



consider that the perfections envied by mo, may be ^\x 
tacreous to me ; and thus I check myself for envying » ^\^, 
plef^der, but am rather glad that there is sucli a ma^' ' 
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may defend my innocence ; or to envy a great soldier, l)ecau8e 
■'lis valour may defend, my estate or country. 

And when any of my countrymen begin to raise envy in 
^6, I alter the scene, and "begin to be glad that my own 
country can boast of so line a man ; and 1 remember that 
though now I am angry at him when I compare hkn witl^ 
Myself, yet if I were discoursing of my nation abroad, ^; 
'w^ould be glad of that merit in him which now displeases m^ 

Nothing is envied but what appears beautiful and charttx^ 
^g; and it is strange that I should be troubled at the sigj^. 
of what is pleasant. I endeavour, also, to make such j^^ 
Wends as deserve my envy ; and no man is so base as ^ 
envy his friend. Thus, while others look on the angry ^j^^ 
of merit, and thereby trouble themselves, I am pleased ^^^ 
admiring the beauties and charms which burn them as a jj^^ ^ 
^vhile they warm me as the sun. ^> 

Admir'iiig, wondering- at ; taking: 

pleasure in. 
Jal'ance, to wei^h in a balance 



EnVy, pain at the sigj^^^ 

another's success. ^| 

In'nocenco, freedom from bl, 



«arance, to wpio.1i in a balance. xnnocence, a*^^-*V" """\di.^:^^ 

^temn', 'despL ' Perfect 'ions, good quahtiea^^X^,. 

Jr^atempt', scorn / vantag-es- ^d- 

*»«»«r,'ay, talking ; speaking"- / g^^^^*^%^ of action. 



-•O*- 



),- JAMES FEBOrTSOJf- 



29 ^.tM..—"—' -.— ~— 

^^es Ferguson was born Jn the noT^ ^^^ ^g.^^ ^^ ^^^^ aq, 
^^^^j^ate being only a labourer, f^"i^glxt them to read aj,^J^ 
^ritT"^ lO school ; but he himself t^^^_ James, howev^^ 

*/> read befoi^ he vras ^'l^ni^^ ^^ "^^^' '''•"*-*•. 
^;y while his father was t;e b 



„d afterwards study tlie Jesson himself. As there were some 

^^d words tliat lie could not make out, he took liis book to a 

?riendly old woman, who explained them to him. Ji'leasea 

Lith the hoy's earnestness, his father taught him to write, 

and sent him to school for three months. This was all He 

cot va the way of education. 

While still very young, he was put out to earn his own 
v>read ; hut heing too weak for hard labour, he was employed 
l^y his master to watch sheep. In the day time he amused 
liimself with making little machines, spinning-wheels, naills, 
and such other things as he happened to see. By night, 
^lien he was ohliged to stay out late in the fields, he used to 
^vatch the movements of the stars through the sky. After a 
time he tried to draw a little map of the stars. Having pro- 
^^ded himself with a piece of thread, upon w^hich he had 
trting some heads, and a sheet of paper, he laid himself on 
- ^3 hack on the ground, and looked up to the sky. Holding 
^p the thread at arm's length, he moved the beads until they 
-. ^3^ certain stars from his eyes ; next he appUed the thread to 
piece of paper, and marked the spot where the beads 
torched. He continued to do this till he had entered the 
.positions of a large numher of stars. 

gis knowledge of the stars m.ad.e him acquainted with 
gQiue persons who were ahle to explain many things to him, 
oXiA. to assist him in various Mrays. From one person he 
learned that the earth is round, axxd. from others he received 
a pair of compasses and ruler, Mrith a good supply of pens, 
ink, and paper. Among other things lie made a globe from & 
description he had met with in a Ijook. He made a piece of 
wood perf^^% round, covered the l>aU with paper, upon 
which b^ ^^^ *® different oceans, seas, continftnta, and 

islands «. ^ . v 

He h^^ ^^^ hecome a man i \yyxt oiaving to his poverty h«> 
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tad many difficulties to struggle with. JLt one time, by over 
working, he feU ill, and was obHged to return to his fathS" 
bom. In order to amuse himself while in this low state, he 
made a wooden clock, and it kept time pretty well. The bell 
on which the hammer struck the hours, was the neck of a 
broken bottle. This clock which he had made had a weight 
and a line, for he had no idea how a clock could go without 
tbem. It was a matter of wonder to him, how a watch could 
80 in all positions. Happening one day to see a gentleman 
ride by his father's house, he asked him what o'clock it then 
^as. The gentleman looked at his watch and told him. He 
did this with so much good nature, that James asked to see 
the inside of the watch. The kind gentleman at once opened 
the watch, and explained everything about it. James now 
understood that the w^heels were made to turn round hy a 
long steel spring, rolled up, trying to unwind itself. After 
thanking the gentleman, he tried to make a watch ^ith 
wooden wheels and a spring of whalebone. The whol^ was 
enclosed in a wooden case, very little bigger than a tea.-cup. 
The watch, however, did not go properly, and a clumsy fallow 
accidentally crushing it with his foot, Ferguson xiever 
attempted to make such another machine again. 

For some years after this he maintained himself by cl^^nin^ 

and mending clocks. Then he found out that he coul^j take 

likenesses, and he drew them so well, that for twe:nty-six 

years he followed the profession of protrait-painting. 3^^ ^^^ 

not prefer this, — his early love for astronomy still clung to him » 

and, at length, he was able to give himself up to it, axia. other 

scientific pursuits. He wrote and lectured on his favourite 

subjects. In this honourable way he spent the remainder of 

his life, constantly increasing his own knowledge, axi^ 

instructmg others. He had learned the ^^^^^^^f J,""? ^^^^^^^g 

money, and he prudently laid by, wliile young and xxx healt.1^^ 



THE DOGS ANO THE TRAVELLERS. 

imself in sickness and old age. Tlie i^ortb ^J<^^^ 
I his character, as well as Ms extraordinary ^^ 
cquirements, made liim ixniversally respected, ^t^t 

ion in 1776. 



by chance. 
s, things gained ; 

&c. 
being deserving of 

^e^"^oienoe which 

e stars. 
ward; stupid, 
m iustrnment with 
Eor maHng circles, 

t very la^^ portion 

kind; sort. 
, eagerness; strong 

ry ^'(extror'dinari), 
ainary ; wonderful. 
l: thought- 



XAbour^er, a cooly. 
rti]ce''ii.ea8e8, pictixrea ol pero^:^ 
TKTai Ti 'titlxi^ , sixpport. 
IdllBy ni.ax2liixi.es {ox ^grin) 

corrx, &c. 
Obligred'', forced. 
Por'1;ratit-pa.iiit;iiigr, painting 

nesses of people. 
Pov'orty, ^vfrctixt of money, 
prefer', like l>etter. 
Soxentif^lo pirr8i:Llt;8, exx^a 
^wrorfe comxectea. -writ 
soxerxces. 

naaking- thread. 

gained from the -sirhal^ 






_THE DOGS ASD THE TRAVEitEHS 

are higli mountains in Europe, called the 
)ps, like the Himalayas, are always covero 
CraveUers crossing them are sometimes expc^ 
iger. Large masses of snow fall from the a^ 
ntains, "blocking up the passes ; snow ator. 
travellers, and render them, unable to find t 
jrsons have thus perished. 




THE IKK»S -^k-^*(l ^ 

Near the top of one o:^ '*^^^f{h ^^^'^ 

in which: some kind -rxxGX^ Uvq^- ibere " 
When they go out in searcfc of' ^^o try t 
are accompaflied by fin© largj^^^"^ l<^t 
smeUing, and often, altliou^i trs "^ "^^ 
the snow and cannot be seen ti, ^^^J^^ *«»'* 
men come to the place, renjo're L ^"'^ 
the traveUera benumbed Tr/iA cold, oTget 
dead. 



• <t™gn'^''«llBr found b, ft. dog, *s„„cU 
0» d ? *'W round ite l'°tlty-«'«° ly 

■•.4'»fhi,''<lu„dl..«»^t !»»• „^„ 
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NEED OF PRAYER 



At one time, on his way back to his home, a terrible storm 
came on. With great difficulty he made his way to the 
building at the top of the ghat. The good men did all they 
could to persuade him to remain tiU the storm had passed 
away. The peon knew that his family would be anxious ; 
he was afraid lest they should go out in search of him, and 
lose their own lives. He therefore would go on. 

Two guides and two dogs were sent with the peon to help 
hiTTi in his journey. One of these dogs was the noble animal 
that wore the mcdaL But the peon never again saw his 
family. On his way down the mountain, a great mass of 
snow fell, burying beneath it the peon, the guides, and the 
dogs. 

In this country dogs are often despised and regarded as 
unclean animals. When properly taken care of, however, 
they are faithful servants, and may be made useful ki 
different ways. 



Aeeom'panied, attended. 
AnxlonB, greatly troubled. 
Bennmbed', deprived of feeling. 
BewU'der, lead astray. 
l^loek'ing, closing ; (Cutting up. 
Exhauft'ed, worn out. 
Flask, a kind of narrow-necked 
bottle. 



Mass'es, very large bodies. 
Med'al, a piece of metal in the 

form of a coin given as a 

reward of merit. 
PtrlBhed', died ; lost their lives. 
Eevive', give new life to. 
Ter'rible, dreadful. 
Trav'ellers, persons on a journey. 



The Alps, a chain of mountains in Europe, bending around the 
north of Italy. Hont Blanc, the highest, is nearly three miles in 
height. 



31.— NEED OP PRAYER. 

The wise Hillel had a pupil, named Maimon, with whose 
talents and good understanding he was greatly pleased. But 
Hillel soon discovered that Maimon was trusting too much to 
his own wisdom, and had entirely given up prayer. 



^kbd 



o*» 




"What is the use 



TottayotJSj^aii said iu Ma >, 

„^^ T)oe8 the omniscient Gl^^^' " 
LL „=» -Re vranu ^^ '*»*>rod. need r, 



helps xial He ^^xiid then b^ v^®®^ **^ ^"^^ ^^°^ ^ 
prajeia md sighs alter Hia i ^ * "**"• ^*" * "**' 
God gi^e U8 of Hiiuself wK*^^ ^ "^^^ ^*'* *^ ^^'''' 
These ^ete the thoughts of tlT^ ^*' ** ^*^ "^^ "^^^^ 

But HiUel was troubled ir. T,-^*^"^*^ v i 

thmkhimself wiser than +>, ^*« l^eert that Maimon shoul 
to teach hhn\!Z *^^ ^^'^ ^^ «««i' -»d he detennme 



his^l!^"'' ''r* *° ^*^i°^ °^« «a*y. HiUel was sitting i 
^ ^en under the shade of * palm-tree, meditating .nt 
Ms h^resting on his hand. Seeing this Maimon said * 
him Ifaster, about what are yovi meditating r' 

Then aUel lifted up his head and said. " I have a ftien 
who hyes upon the produce of hia estate. TUI no^v he hi 
carefuUy cultivated it, and it ha^ weU repaid his toil. Bv 
now he has thrown away the plough and hoe, and is dete 
nuned to leave the field to itself j so that he is sixre to coTfi 
to want and misery." 

" Has he gone mad 1 " said the young iiian, " or fallen. iicA 
despondency t " 

"JS^either," said HUlel. " He is of a pious tiispoavtxo^ 
and well grounded in learning, both human a^icL T>ivVB* 
But he says — ^the Lord is omnipotent, and can easily irvve * 
nourishment without our bending our knee to tlxe^ RX-owtv^ 
and as He is gracious, He will hless iny table and ot>©xi.'£^^ 
nand And who can contradict him t " 

"Why," said the young man, " is not that teiaa:^^-^^,^^ ^^o^ 
Have you not told him so ? " .,, x n v. - *^ 

Then mUel smiled and said, " I ^ *^" ,f »**»- ^^ ^ 

dear Maimon, are the friend I am speakmg or. 
"I?" said Maimon, and started b«-«^- .^^„.- 
Bttttheoldmani-e^lied, "Are you not tempt,^^ *:»^« -, 
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^x ^^ss tKan Tv^ork, and are spiritual hleasmg^ inferior 

Xs P^J f rv^^t of the field ? And He who tells you to stoop 

i>o ^^qqA ^^ ^^e earth for the sake of earthly fruit, is He not 

yo^^ ^0 as He Mrho tells you to lift your head towaids 

i>lve ^^ i^o receive His heavenly blessing ? " 

^^^^Ktis sP^^^ Hillel, and looked up to heaven ; and IVTaimon 

vvs^y *^^ P^^yed, and his life was a very godly GTt&. 



AJ'*®*' i4«t% ^^^^ ^ opposition 



Meditating, thinking^ oix. 
Mis'ery, wretchedness. 
Onmip'otent, having all po^v^er. 



to- ;i'Aii.cy» * ^^^ o^ hope. i Oiimis'ciexit(onmish'eat), knowing 

l>e»pOf *if ed, ^^^ i^ the mind ; aU things. 

I)et«'^ ?*A. Pi'ous, reHgioiis. 



re»° .T*^«ii., iiatural temper. 
Dispo*^ t^ix^ting to God. 



Flans, purposes. 
Tarents, abilities. 



Divine ,^ ^ jxistructed ; taught. Tempt'ingr, putting to tnal. 

Ground oo-» ^^r digging with. | 

HOC, a too* 



-•o«- 



32.— THE HAND. 

In many respects the organ of touch, as embodied in the 

hand is the most wonderful of the senses. The organs of 

the other senses are passive : the organ of touch alone is 

active. 2^he eye, the ear, and the nostril, stand simplj 

open : lio-ht, sound, and fragrance enter, and we are conix)elled 

^o see, to hear, and to smell ; but the hand selects what it 

shall touch, and touches what it pleases. It puts away from 

'^ the thiacrs which it hates and beckons towards it the things 

^^hich it desires; xxnlike the eye, which must often gaze 

^''^nsfixed at horrih^l^ sights from which it cannot turn ; and 

^^e ear, which caixn<^^ escape from the torture of discordant 

®^"^*; and the j^os^vil which cannot protect itself from 

fateful odours 

^o^over, the ha»^ ^^"'^^ ''^^ ''''^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ants, hut, 




ee»^ of tteUiaei »^ ^^^^ 
fte o*f iiP^'^lot^g**. loo^^iw f^**''"^ f^ easing 



i'^TaT.de^^^ ^^^^^ t« *^tei8. It construct. 

^' 'C « all *^e^>^^^r^ei* C^ it a telescope ■ 

"^Co^^ir-^t-oO -^aV^id by anotl^er copy 
^st ?«^^'' S^l*** ll **^t*ars ' ^ Vitl^ a microscope 

^'"IvTe^ ««?^^V^ ft^^fi of "^tTs educated and sc 

^^^ vto t»»g« W**"' ^^-^^'^^ Tiicl^ ' traiBed to the fixl 
^bicbto; j£ete»* V g^ ;^ ^lil ^ *T^onK8 to smel 

«^^g^?cii*^"'Ce^*"-S^t>-^r-^l^'*'VcreS. AS f< 



THE HAND. 



a, pray for him. What will it not do 1 What has it not 
le ? A steam engine is but a larger hand, made to extend 
powers by the K^^^l^ hand of man ! An electric telegraph 
)ut a long pen (or that little hand to write with ! All our 
re cannons and other weapons of war with which we so 
ctually slay our brethren, are only Cain's hand made 
ger, and stronger, and bloodier I "What, moreover, is a 
p, a railway, a light-house, or a palace— what, indeed, is a 
ole city, a whole continent of cities, all the cities of the 
be, nay, the very globe itself, in so far as man has changed 
but the work of that giant hand, Avith which the human 
e, acting as one mighty man, has executed its wdl ! 
When I think of all that man and woman's hand has 
•ought, from the day when Eve put forth her erring hand 
pluck the fruit of the forbidden tree, to that dark hour 
tien the pierced hands of the Saviour of the world were 
liled to the predicted tree of shame, and of all that human 
inds have done of good and evil since, I lift up my hand 
id gaze upon it ^th wonder and awe. What an instrii 
Lent for good it is 1 What an instrument for evij i and all 
le day long it never is idle. There is no implement which 
, cannot wield, and it should never in working hoim be 
dthout one. We unwisely restrict the term handicmftsman 
r hand-worker, to the more laborious callings ; but it belongs' 
all honest, earnest men and women, and is a title whi^ 
ach should covet. For the queen's hand there is the sceptre 
,nd for the soldier's hand the sword ; for the carpenter's hand 
he saw, and for the smith's hand the hammer; for the 
armer^s hand the plough ; for the miner's hand the spade • 
or the sailor's hand the oar ; for the painter's hand the 
,nish ; for the sculptor's hand the chisel ; for the poet's hand 
l,e pen ; and for the woman's hand the needle. If ^^^^ ^^ 
,hese or the like, will fit us, the felons chain should be 



THE DB 



STI^^^^^^'' ^^ 



^tlNKj 



h»»d 



round oiir wrist, and o'OT ^'^ ^ti f^j^^ ^^, ^ 
for each willing man *^ ,^^n tjjgj^ 

leam to handle •, for all there la tjj^ ^^^^ ^ 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy mi * 



Ab'dieate, give up. 
Axn'ply, fully. 
Beek'ons, makes signs. 
Behold'en, indebted. 
Compelled', forced. 
ConBtmets', builds ; puts to- 

g'ether; makes. 
Cov'et, wish for eagerly. 
Crank, a kind of bent iron which 

prisoners are obliged to turn. 
De'TiouB, winding; crooked. 
Diseord'ant, jarring ; unpleasant. 
Distils', prepares by heat, &c. 
Xlec'tric telegraph, an appara- 
tus by which news is sent by 
lig-htning. 
Sl'oqnently, in a persuasive way. 
Smbod'ied, formed into a body. 
XaLhance'inent, increase. 
Szalta'tion, a raising high. 
Pel'on, one guilty of some great 

crime. 
Pra'grance, sweet smell. 
Ge'nius, power of mind. 



Handicraft i 
works wi\ i 
Im'pleiiient, ; 
*li'crogcope, 

looking at i 
— in'-isters, i > 
Hnnificentlj 
O'dours, smel s 
Origan, instn i 
Fas'sive, not , 
Pem'ses, read i 
Predicted, foi ( 
Bestrict', conf : 
Sceptre (sep'te: 
a king or qi- 
authority. 
Selects', choosef 
Terescope, an 
looking at dif 
Tor'ture, great 
body to twist! 
Transfixed', pi 

immovable. 
Unwont'ed, una< 



Cain, the son of Adam, who slew his brother Abel 
Eve, the wife of Adam, who ate the forbidden frui 
Pierced hands, the hands of Jesus Christ, nailed t< 



33.— THE DESTEirCTIOir OP SEIWA 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on tli 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars 
'When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep G 
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Like the leaves o£ the forest when summer is green. 
That host with their banners^ at sunset were seen : 
Like the leaves o^ the forest when autumn hath blown. 
That host on th© morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still! 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride i 
And the foam of his gasping lay wiiite on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-l>eating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unl>lown. 

And the widows of Asshur are loud in their waiJ, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Eaal; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the swoid, 
Hath molted like snow in the glance of the Lord / 



Ban'nerB, flags. 
Chill, cold. ^j» «„ 

Cohort, a body of soldiers. 
Distorted', deformed. 
Gasp'ing, panting. 

at the end. 
MaU, armour. 



Sheen, brightness. 
Spray, foam ; white froth. 
Steed, horse. 
Strewn, scattered about. 
Surf, the foam made by the dash- 
ing of wav^. 
Turf, the ground. 
Xrnsmote', not struck. 
Wail, lamentation. 



2 gXf^Jlea, or Lake of Qenuesareth, towards the aorth o* 
Palestine- 



THE Ks,ioiMAVX. 

Angel at Dutli. The wgel sent "by God - 

Ammns by a " blast,"— perfiapB a, poUonot 

widgwi of AMhar, the wivea of the Aa 

is said to have founded the kitigdom of Abbj 
was NineTeh on the Tigris. 

Baal, or Bal, wsb the chief idol of the Abbj 
fo'-rf. The ^anet Jupiter or the aun is aup 
shipped at Babylon under this title. Baal w 
the ^oda of the nations around Palestine. 

lugbt of the Oentile, tlie poireri ul army < 
Jews called all other people C^ixtilea or Hatio, 



34.— THE ssavntivi 

Eaquiiiiaux, or Eskimos, ig jj^q name of a 
the Aictic coasts of Worth Jmericft- ^^* ^ 
Jo« the piet™ of an Bi<|j| housel'ol'J 

letoK JOI « .hort, thicl,\™™" »jtl> 4" 
Hat face. Si. skin aj *l ni«>' „f » A- 
tut it i. not »isj to ^"«« to ■* { ita " 
most aely many n,. Inite so^ „ ye"" 
fre.» hi, Im a„ "%, „, e^'J.ot '"' 



snow 



aiaong which he lives. The only water they have i« 
melted over their oil lamps, and this they consider too 
precious to be used for washing. The mothers, like cats, 
ilean and polish their children with their tongues. 

The man wears a sort of coat and trousers of thick warm 
Turs, made of the skin either of bears or of seals, which he 
lias kUlod itt the hunt. In winter he wears within them 
mother suit of skins, with the fur turned inside for warmth. 
Over all he carries a great hood^ which, when out of doors, 
be draws over his face ; and on his hands and feet are warm 
fur mittens, and low boots of skin. His wife is dressed 
ilmost in the same way, but her hair is tied in a knot above 
tier head, and decorated with any ornament which she pos- 
sesses, most often with rings of brass. 

In what kind of house do these Esquimaux live 1 and how 
ire their days spent ? If you were travelling over one of the 
^^de ice-covered plains of the JS^orth, you would, per- 
baps, come in sight of a cluster of small dome-shaped 
mounds, looking like very lai^ ant-hills. These are the 
^^weiimgs of the Esquimaux. They are built of blocks of 
^zen snow, which is here so hard that it must be cut with 
in ttw'h^^^ *^^^^ ^'^^^^ hricks are perfectly fitted together 
wond ^f ^^^ ^^ * ^^^^ ^ome. As you come nearer, you would 
mad ^\h ^^^ ^®^^^®^ ^oor nor chimnej^ only a smaU window, 
taken f "^1 ^ ^^''''^ ""^ transparent ice, or a piece of bladder 
ihou<>h ^^^' -^^^ *^'*^ strange house has a door, 

^he hut^ead^'^T^* ^^^ ^* ** ^^*' ^^^ ^* ^^ ®^^^® distance from 
mow If^fy» ^^^ ^^* *^rough a passage or tunnel under the 

'hat it XV ^^^^ ^^^ ™^^^ ^^ *^® ^^^* ^*®®^^' ®^^ *™^ 

^nd mat^ ,^Pf^^^, the bitter blast would fiU the small room, 

>n^ Jo ^^Possible to live or sleep there ; but by the 

i/^ 7 ^^^^Se, through which you must creep on hands 
^d feet, very little cold air can find entrance. 



bsqxjimait:2c:- 



Vl a liole i**^ Ijlie floop - 
You enter, then, ^^'^'^o vrMte snow lier^^^ ^« J 
and look aroxxzxd y ^^,^e of the oil Jainps by ^^^.^^ ^ 
with the soot »"^ cooking thexr food. rouJook«>r 

Esquimaux ^«°^®"a^e »ir ^^ ^"^^^^ ^*^™ witiin, but theiv 
first for a fire, for *^ ^^^ lieat ^ f ^en by tie lamps, and 
none to be seen- f^o^ag a"^*^ °^**' ^^^ <«« iuddled toge 
the crowd o£ P^*' J^^' ^ ^ ., ., ^ 

in the narrow «P**'^' a it fill« 1**1^ *^« space in tlie room 
There is a t>e<l, ^-^^^ »nd trodden hard; ovea- the sx, 
• „.^« of SHOW, '=>*^.,^ and. over these agaia a. coven 
";^ a layer of ^^f^^i^xJcet, also of fu,""!^ the a«: 
;nts! and a sort of Jl^^ ^^^ ^03t lively «,^o of ^J 
^^aisiised »«^*+i,ere r^o^' W over th«"^ «^ 
^'^.^^I crouclxed *^ j^arpoons for wabus hixixti»^ 
would l>e ^^ ^r *^®^_itli each other whatever t^^t" 

thongs a^^^j^ttx sli»^«2; »ny food at all in the ^i^^* 

The Esq^^ ^j^^re ^e^ yeees of walrus or «««•! 
take, so that^i ^ see s^"^^ *^ 

would "be sure ^^^j^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ houses -^ 

„,er the lamp^^ tethered "" ^ j^^,, a^ci 7 

*^r; ''T?eEs^-^"^ty their dogs, aud wi^-*> ^"^ 

rSle:'^ tribes ^avef^^e ^rea,., or^^ .he 
themselves ^^^^^ ^n the i»!»>«8 i«« ^et^t^^ 
--^ ^io^^^rr^ade of «1«°' V^^^ ^ ^. 

These canoes ^d. ^ ^ . ^titi^ 

t « nf bone or ^^ x^eang c. ^tet^, ** >^ ^ 

frame ot o^ ^gquimau^c *^ , ^ e^^ i0 a^c 

Viv ^liic^ t W . - they a^^* iiJ^^ 
rtxen," because iJn j 



IB. "0» "" '"" °''^'-- 
. few of ftese Mli« ), ,„„ w^tHeT 
T r°- ''"C^.k W !>»»•" kindly W* jb'y 
tSr* t e « the BOWBand the L^t-^ i„o-- 



, ^fi few 01 ^'^'^'^ "" ■'laTe been \»" .-^eS 

Z T^- '^"iCm.k ■ W •>»»•" kindly t^<"^iii 

'"»«CGod! though they helieve m .v,l =P*^, „.w.. 
'"■ M«rionari» have S"™ '""»"8 ™ 
" "--TO emhraced Chiisttoit)'- 

i nf *liin oWn (~,in I ICfl'lWe ' 



•"mi' 



ionaria have gone amo»8 """" 

Ye emhraced Christianity- ^ ^oati^a 

,1, rS.e^e^J^^-^^'"^ %A<^°^ 









^. i^ yoTx oxr ci^r yoxxi- grand title ^ 
^^ V^ ox is »x^^i^ iit^^ J^^ ^y coxxcern 
\^> \^^\ axia. Ixixrx I ^^ V^^"^ ^ should 

tZ^^^^^""^-^^ «-t. t.lxo I>est :j\^^t'^ 
^,^e\t 7"^,^^^ word^ oxxt. or his Lo^" \^ 
^.u^^^^^f J ^ -h^o ooxxld, ^ the s^^*^^ 
prevaxe^^^^ ^^^ tl^« figlxt. Taking ^T^ ^ 
tlieaai,^^^^^^^^ t.lio xriglxt moment, the ^""^ ' 
upon ftie TiftG^ oi t"b.e lion, -wrliero he so ^t ^^^* ' 
tlie vroodB as aAmost to <irivo iiim mad x^i^^^^ ^ 
The Uou ioamed at tlio montli, his e^r^ ' 
aloud ag^m and again. Tlxe other beasts ^^/^' 
tliey lieardtYnsToarmg, trem'bleci, loishecj ^ ^ i 
selves ', aad aM tYiis alajrxn -wsls th.e Wo^.jl ^^' ! 
sinalL !Now tlie gnat thrust his sting" ^ ^^ 
then into "his nose, and the next moniexit ^ . 
of* his nostrils, and laughed aloud as he ^^ 
o£ the lion to destroy him. The wretch^^ ^ i 

tore himself with his claws, and beat the air ^ 
sides with his taiL Worn out at last, }^^ 
^j-onnd, and vrished to die. I 

The insect withdrew proudly from the j 
sortnding his triumph, as he went to anno 
TPirorld that he had laid low the king of beasts 
caxxciVL^&t he flew through the air without lool 
he wa-«5 going : till, on a sudden, he was caug] ' 

sr>uxi for the purpose by a spider, who had se ' 

1^ -battle with the Hon, and had heard his 
^na^t tixgged. and strove hard to set himself ^ 

^^eixt the spider pounced upon hin^, carri 
^jjs^e SL xneal of him. 



uaBT. 




8'i ^^t Sc%^[^^^l^h (mon'ark), long. 

«-r« - ^.arft)f « -«e ; I . '^^r^ _?• *^® useless matter fffling: 

concetti'; «*^otxg>^^ force, Si^I^^he top of liquids; retoe 

^^que«^ ^gaiae^ ^w^tb- ^j^^^:^* ^ ^go^ for gmng noHoe, 

VfevcR ^* ° wv or ^^ T*^». ^^» 2X)und. 






. v«nw what lig^* ^^» tut we know many things 
We do ^^^ /'^^^^ ^se of Hg^t is to enable us to see. It 
fCooxA It. 1 ^^^^^^ the eye that makes us see. When we 
'L the sun, or the flame of a lamp, or a flash of lightning, 
the light which is made hy these different things goes into 
the eye, and so we see them. 

These things that I have mentioned make light, and some 
of this light comes directly to our eyes. But we see things 
that do not make light. ^^ %ht is made by the houses, 
and trees, and persons, and many other things that we see 
about us. How is it that we see them ? It is in this way : 
The light that shines on them bounds off from them and goes 
into our eyes. Thus, if you see a tree, the light strikes upon 
it, and then bounds from it into your eyes, and makes a 
picfcare or image there of the tree. When the light bounds off 
in this way, it ig g^id to be reflected, 
reSec^7 '^ ^ ^^^at deal of this reflection of Hght. It is often 
y ^nore than once, sometimes many times. Thus, if 

Firat^'l ^ *^®^ in a looking-glass, the light is reflected twice. 
is refl '^^^^^Q off or is reflected from the tree, and then it 
fleeted fi-oiai the glass to your eyes. So if you look at 



LIGHT. 



youT o>?ni face, the light first strikes your face, ^^* 
JoBected from it to the glass ; and thexx it is refl-« 
'rom the glass to your eyes, and pictures tKe image of 
^ace there. 

Now observe that the light that is reflected from yovir 
Daakes an image or picture of it in the glass. It is prec: 
such an image that the Kglit entering your eye makes i i 
back part of it, on a thin sheet or mexnbraxie that is 
except that it is a much Bmaller image. 

Everything reflects liglit, hut some tliingfii xeflect i1 
*han others do. Rough things do not reflect as m 
smooth things. How perfectly the smootb. water of 
^fleets the houses and trees at its side when ther 
^^ -^ You know that all polished surfaces shine ; 
because they reflect a great deal of light. 

I have told you that light is sometimes reflected w 
^^ce, even many times. TVhen you look at a pei 
^^ into which the sun is not directly shining, w 
;^^%hthy which you see Mm come from? It i 
^^t that comes straight from the sun, for this is n 
^^ hi«^. It is the ligl^t refected from thmgs ai 
^5^ ^fleeted Ji^ht strikes upon him, and is 
""^^^ted from bi^ and some of it enters your ey 
^^^ see hixn ' 

-ot£' \*^- ^fleeted back and forth f>- o: 
m^ u ^^* a wonderful pamter^ US ^ ^^^^ 

^hete! ^ Oil mirrors and »** 
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SOLDtE 



>^ 



^^^ '^tf^ ^»^* *^^ ax-mies were opposed 
^ ^*^^y liaa ixot yet enoountered, bn 
^^ y xa.x apstrt ^ altlioug^Ii a tiiick foreg^ 



^^^^^ .^^ otlxer. JS^i^lit ca.XEie on, aiid th 

'i^^^.y:P^^ji^ ^^^ guards all- x^ounci tlie- camp, ^ 

^^^^^^==^ Pi^vent their l>eixior talceii by su^r^J 



^t>*^ ^ __ ^ ^x tKe axmy^, -wltla, :£<3ixi- or five mo^^ 
g^Jd-^^j^^ ^^^^ ^i^m tlie camj>, i3.oti iar from the ed^ 

frofH^^^^^^l^^^^ ^<^aded their muslcets and coxnmeuced ti^ 
he^ ^;^^<^^^^^» Wckwarcis axid iV>rwar<3s, under t^ 

<^^ the moon. Xlie x-e^ixnent to ^hi^^ 
^^ was called tlxe i^e^rxmenfc af -^uvej^ 
^as to watch, and xxot let s,ny one couxq ^ 
g claallenged. If tlxe exxemj^ caxne oij th^j^ 
to alarm their conxrades, tvIio T^ere sleepij^^ . ^ 
retreat. ^ 

11 was still for some liaxira, slihI they hea^d 
l>eetle humming hy, or a wolf lio^^ling th^ox^^ 
*' ou^ young soldier ieard a Tuatling sonr^^^ 
-- ^^/" ^^ stopped and listened j it ceased, ^^^ a 
xiotrmg; he moved on his beat / ^S^in he hea^ cc 
^(7 Tlh companions to follow Ixith, and with bi^ ; J 
ff^^ entered the wood. ^^ 

^t ^as very dark; be wexit forward aboj^^ 
^Itnen suddenly, at an opening of tbo ^ ^^ood^ ^^ hoi 
^-raugon him, drove his gun out of J^^f ^^ ^ ^ s, 
stmmcoke, and planted their baj^onete at i^^ ^^^ ^ a si 
-^Ms]>eTed. fiercely in the darkness,— ' ^ii/, 

''^^>^« any alarm, and you die I 
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THSYOVfJ^Ct 8€>Lm. 




The brave young soldier 

hands ! 

He stood for a moment ; lie 



fall 



thought 



^to the 



enemyi 



tades tmsting to his watching, of bis ^^. ^sleeping com- 
then, drawing himself up, he took a io^ ^ ^/^ king, and 
with aU his might,— '^ ^^^> ^^d shouted 

"Auvergne, Auvergne, the foei" 

The hayonets glittered in the moonb^^ 
in his hreast ' ^^^ ^ere buried 

He fell, but his cry was heard. His ear 
crack of his companions' muskets as they foed fh sharp 

soon the tramp of horse told him he had not rT 5^"' ^^^ 
He served his king nobly ! u in vo^»* 



vain. 



You may take example from the young soldier v 



a King to serve 



a heavenly one. Your foes 



ha 



ve 



c* xAv>» * v>A«.«. J vTAxxy. j-vuj. xues are Saf 
Sin. These you must fight against. Would you knoh *^^ 
Do as the young soldier did : Rather suffer thnn /• •» . ^^ ^ 
duty. "''' ■r<'^i ^n pour 



Beetle (bee'tl), a kind of insect. 

Bow-ihot, as far as a bow can 
shoot an arrow. 

Ceased, stopped. 

Cliallenged, called upon to 
speak. 

Ck)m'radei, companions; fellow- 
soldiers. 

Eneonn'tered, met in battle. 

Foe, enemy. 

Olim'mering, shining faintly. 

Olif tering, shining. 



MnsTsets, hand-^uis 
Opposed', set agSinst' 
Prevent'ed, hindei^.* 
Eeg'iment, a body of «ni^- 

iinder an offi^'^cauid'^'? 
colonel (kur'nel). ^"ea a 

Betreat', go back. 

Bustling (rus'linif) «^„^,. 



Auvergne (ovem*), a province towards the middle of JVan 
Bay'onet, a dagng^r fixed at the end of a gun, go ^ui *_ 
Bayonne (bayon'), "in France, where it was first made or u^d**^ ^^^ 
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THB WALKUS. 



Sa— THE WALBTJS. 

The Walrus, or Sea-horse, as it is familiafj. 
native both of the north and south polar re„; 
"Masionally visited the British shores, ft attair 
of from eighteen to twenty feet, and in geaem 
^mbles a gigantic seal Like the sea), it jo 
jta habits. It is hunted amid its icy solitudes ^ 
"« skin, oil, and ivory tusks. These tusfcs 
■Weapons of defence, but are used by the animal^ 
^bering up floating icebergs and traversing fi, 
The ivory is harder than that of the elephant anc 
to cliange. It is used by dentists for making avtU 



1^ Walrus i- «V.'::Tc«riosity. ^^ if /ot «.. '^^ ^ 
taV.it!becan8exf»t^^.t^ The affection "f^^, yoU^» 

*>^e young is very great ' ^ ^^^^^„^, to 
'^^ted on their backs, they ^ , ^ t1*« ^oi^. 

,Sf flesh of the Walrus is gr^^^ ^ very * »tvA 
' i^V^t very abundant, is of «* to *^^ct *^ 

^^^J^^^^^^- The cheeks a"'^ Ad4-*'''^e ^^^ tU ^^^^ V^ 
. ': ^-S"^ *o ?'ll-like bristle- ^^^ 1»^^^ iJe ^^g ^ot^ 
l^^i^'^'^S.*^^ lower ja^, ^^^ o^% ^o^y ^r^y ^f 
°^"f ^J^-^">ect.peU'ly^; ^^l^e «^t ^O^ 

0^ atd the de«P, otr .^ ^x^<'^^ive« ^t "^^ 

^-ven to ni-; >y *^ ..e^<i'^:f^1 

^^alrus .a a ^i^^, ^ ^.^ ; ^^^^^^ 

^^"^'"^i^y^^^ 

•^ the ^ iTicv^ J 

or io^' 





THB WAr.RU8. 



only the time he will be absent, but the very spot at ^1 
he will reappear. 

The hunter's coil of walrus-hide, a well-trinime<i lij^^ 
many fathoms' length, is now lying at his side. He fixeg 
end of it to an iron barb, and fastens this loosely by ^ ^ 
upon a shaft of unicorn's horn : the other end i^ ^^ 
looped. It is the work of a moment. He has gx^asped 
harpoon; the water is in motion. Puffing wit^^^ *^ 
breath, the Walrus is within a couple of fatho^^^ -P^^ 
before him. The hunter rises slowly ; his right a^^J ^^^ 
back, the left flat at his side. The Walrus looks ^^^^ thr 
shaking the water from his crest ; his enemy thro>^^^^* I 
left ann; and the animal rising breast-high, fi^e^ ^ ^J 
before he plunges. It has cost him all that 0^^, ^^e , 
cost ; the harpoon is bimed under his left flippei*. ^^itj - 

The Walnis is down in a moment ; the hu^ 
desperate speed from the scene of his victory, p^ ^ rv 
coil freely ; but clutching the end of the loop. ;^ ^g c 
he rims, a small stick of bone, rudely pointed \t^i|.j^ «ei , 
V a sudden movement drives it into the ice > ^ ^^ 
secures his line, pressing it down close to the ice s,, ^ * ' 

his feet. The line is drawn tight at one moment ^^^ 
relaxed. And so the conflict goes on, till the y/xP 
exhausted, receives a second wound, and is securecj 



Abund'ant, plentiful. J"^*^®" (hrisls), ^^^ ^ 

Aflec'tion, love. Sf ^ *;j"^l *^ ;^teh 

Alert', on the watch. ^ ^ ClamT»«ri«* ..f\'^^h 

Append'age, something' added. 
Arctic (ark'tik), northern. 
Artiil'cial, made by man; not 

natural. 
Aa'pect, look. 
Barb, the beard like jag on the 

head of an arrow, &©• 
Bay'lng, barking. 



Glutch'ing, graspino. fb 

Con flict, struggle ; fig 
Dentista, persons ^ 

diseases of the teet 

artificial teeth. 
Detached', separate 
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BAD HABITS. 



ixnil'iarly, commonly. 

itli'om, the distance between 

the arms spread out; six feet. 

ro'ciouB, fierce. 

Ip'per, the paddle of a turtle, 

fee., like a thick fin. 

ran'tic, very large. 

ga'riouB, living in flocks or 

erds. 

a, sullen ; fierce. 

'nesB, the fastenings of a car- 

ige or horse. 

Is (noils), round hillocks or 

•y small hiUs. 

^d', covered ; hidden. 

iff, a large house-dog. 

ter, anything frightful ; 

nge creature. 

r 0% letting out. 



F6xit-ii^, shut up. 
Polar, relating to the poleB, the 
ends of the earth's axis, the 
line on which it seems to turn. 
Puffing', blowing" out. 
QuiU-like, like quills. 
Relaxed', loosened. 
Kesem'bles, is like. 
Sock'et, a hollow into which 

something fits. 
Soli'tudes, lonely places. 
Succes'sion, one after another. 
Traversing, passing over. 
TuBkfl, the long pointed teeth of 

some animals. 
U'nicom, a kind of whale with a 
horn growing from its fore- 
head. 



39.— BAD HABITS. 

e is a great deal of difference l)etweeii doing what is 

once, and having a habit of doing anything wrong. 

I a thing a habit when it is something we have the 

of doing almost every day. Some i)eople have a 

r manner of sitting or walking, and they have got 

o it, that they cannot sit or walk in any other way. 

Jways use some words rather than others when they 

they speak or read in a particular tone or manner. 

things are what we call habits ; and when a person 

«;o any habit of this kind, it is very difficult for him 

of it. By doing the same thing over and over 

ts become a sort of second nature to him, so that 

,x notices when he is doing it or not doing it 

t the same with habits which are much more 

If a chUd tells a lie once, he offends God. But 



"ttell 



f lis i. ool elected, ., 
Go,, >'™«,^^«o^' ^'tV^V-'^ 4 "',""■' 

<i*'»e ■ I-h "X>^ '° ^ Hen they -.^«,^t » 
CL*"*. '"OO^ "* tl,f°' o.^nwiier tree, -»-.^T-..o«e 

'"1* ""««,„«»« ' So,^ «'el. had gro^-^»^ to.1 

'"ov." ''o«„'^'»'«i to . fox» 
"« St. ""," *.,, do „i<»t 






BAD 



hennit, " mark well what yoix liA^f ^ 
e with a man's had hahits and p^ssio:^^en Itisjmi the 
Qg and tender, they may easily !>« ^VJ^^ Whenthiij^ 
them strike root in your soufe, ^<^ ™^^' ^«* ^ you 
Lcient to get rid of them. If, *^^^?,7*^ '^^^^^ is 
aire virtue, watch over the first ^^^^^^eni ' I^^ ^^^ ^ 
do not wait till your passions liave g^^j,^ ^^^ heart, 
. try to repress them." ^ ^^"^ ^foie 

t is well, however, to remember that if h /i i. 
ly formed, good ones also may be gsiiixed, and ' ** ^^ 

mer. We form a habit by constantly repeat' same 

over and over again ; and if we take pain same 

1 God*s help, acquire habits of watchfulness a ^ iT^ ^^y> 
rer, which will fight against our bad habits, and K i ^^ 
ain the victoiy. Let us try, therefore, to accusto ^^ 
es to good habits, and firmjy resolve to check tlT fT^' 
1 before they grow too strong for us to master, po ^ 
lot master our passions, they will certainly niasf^ ^^ 
thus we shall become the slaves and servants of • ' ^ * 



ire', gain; get. 
mt'ed, agreed, 
nit, one who lives by him- 
f in a lonely place, 
i', strike against ; displease, 
c'nlar, belonging to a single 
son or thing. 

ions, feelings; desires of 
mind. 

mtff press back; keep 
m. 



Besitf , withstand. 

Ite^lW,fixinthenund; deter. 
Kid, free. 

^t^C' ^""^.^ *^» 80 caUed 
from being full of san 

Swear'ing, usini? gS»« « 
lightly? « ««d8 name 

m^tlT"^^ of the voice. 
VtUnng, sending out; speak- 



torn, habit. Ciatom tefers to outward iiMi»«. > .. 

acy of the mind which leads bs to do^^J^^ ^^ a 



Toll fot the brave, "^^"'^.^^tf^ '. 

The brave tbat are no ^ ^*^^ 

All sunk beneath tlie Wav© "** ' 

Tast by their native eiojl 
Kigbt bundred of the biav© 

"Whoee course well Wa^ ^^.^^ 
Mad made the vessel beeJ, ' 

And laid her on her sida 
A land-breeze shook the shromja 

And abe was overset ; 
Do-wn ■went the "Boyal George" 

"With all her crew complete. 
Toll for the brave! 

Brave Kempenfelt is g^i 
His last sea-fight is toajg^^ 
His work of glory dop»- 



^^ THJB LOSS OF THS ''ROYAL QEOBGS.'' 

It was not in the battle; 

No tempest gave the shock; 
She sprang no fated leak, 
She ran upon no rock. 
His sword was in its sheath, 

His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down, 
With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up. 

Once dreaded hy our foes I 
-^^d mingle with our cup, 

The tear that England owes. 
-tter timbers yet are sound, 
j^ -^^d she may float again, 
^^11 charged with England's thunder, 
-^^d plough the distant main. 

^^ Kempenfelt is gone, 
A "^^® victories are o'er ; 

«<T^ ^e and his eight hundred 

^«all plough the wave no more.. 1 

Heel lean to one side „ * ,*^P** T"*^' 

W'.bree.e, wu.^ ft,^ ^ Jem ^-J ^;,^ „,^^ noise 

»^^'- ^"^^ ^J^^ a^„«t. I Ti^«;^^woA. 
ToU, *«•. ^ ^U vhich is rung in Eng-land at ftmeiab ; mourn 

^^' -^^to ~^,v*t'' *«• The crew had made the ship lean over 
on one ff%^^^^ A br^Sfronfthe land then b W agamst 

2*«^' if %*« war.^-. moorn forKempenfelt and his brava men- 
tbf^^^^of'^^^^^^lt" «^ A^hip when moving: thrown 
o XfT^ter uzM ^ as ^ pioug-h doee the earth. 
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41.— BEHJAKnr FSAITKLIV. 

Benjamin Franklin was bom at Boston, in North America, 
in 1706. His father, who made soap and candles, was a poor 
man. When eight years old, Benjamin was sent to school, 
where he soon reached the head of his class ; hut after two 
years he was taken home to assist his father. 

Benjamin disliked candle-making, and was very fond of 
reading ; so, after a year or two, he was bound apprentice io 
an elder brother who had a printing-office. He soon learnt 
the trade, and being active and diligent, he made himself 
very useful in the business. But he stiU managed to find 
time for reading. He bought as many books as he could, and 
borrowed others. After a time he began to write his thoughts, 
sometimes in prose, sometimes in poetry. In 1720 his brother 
commenced the second newspaper which appeared in America. 
Without making known his name at first, Benjamin sent 
some of his own compositions to the newspaper, which were 
highly praised. 

When seventeen years of age, he went to Philadelphia jn 
search of employment in his trade. Besides the dress he 
wore, he had then only a few stockings and shirts, with six 
shillings in money. In 1724 he went to London, where he 
worked with various printers, gaining a thorough knowledge 
of his trade. He lived sparingly, never wasted his time, and 
saved a little money. 

At twenty years of age, Franklin returned, much improved, 
to Philadelphia, where he set up as a printer. His neigh- 
bours pleased with his industry, the excellence of his work, 
and his correct behaviour, brought him all the business they 
could. He commenced a newspaper, which he conducted so 
well, that it acquired a good circulation, and brought him in 
much profit. To show that he was not proud, he was often 
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Franklin took an active part in public affairs. After the 
United States separated from England, he acted as ambas- 
sador for seveiul years to France. He was Miriself an 
illustration of the truth of that passage from the ^Proverbs 
of Solomon, which his father had taught him when a boy 
" Seest thou a man diligent in his business ? He shall stand 
before kings ; he shall not stand before mean men." 

In 1790, Franklin died in his eighty-fifth yea>*^ , . 
hved happily to himself, and usefuUy to his countj;^^ ^"^^"8 
mankind. He teUs us in his writings how he prosp^^ ^^^ to 

"The way to wealth depends chiefly on two ^^ • 
indmtry md/jnigaUhj ; that is, waste neither time iXo J^^^^^"" 
but make the best use of both. 'After industry an^j^ ^ ^oney, 
nothing contributes more to the raising of a yot^^^ '^^^gality, 
the world, than pimctuahty and justice in aU his ^j^^ ^ man in 

"Yet depend not too much upon thine owj^ ^^^^gs, 
frugahty, and prudence, though they are exceU^^ ^^dustry, 
for without the blessing of heaven, they may |^^ ^iingg; 
Therefore ask that blessing humbly." ^h^ted, 

Acad'emy, a high school. | lUustra'tion, exa^^j 



Ambas'sador, an officer sent by 
one state to another 



trance. ^^^^ion . 

Mor'al, belonging. . ' ®^' 



Anxlons, very desirous. j Observation, ixoti^^ ,''ondnct. 

CompoBi'tions, writings. j J'^^fPf' ?^« of eon^„^«*chi,,g.. 

ConciU'ate, make friendly. | Punctuality, dLoi^^'^^l 

Consigfently, agreeing with. | the proper time. ^ ^^^gs at 

Correspond'ent, answering to ; j Pur cHagfd, bought 

^ agreeing with. i Shillttg. a coin e^^. . , 

l>igW, respect. ! ^/^flj* annas. ^""^^ ^ about 

Jistribu'tion, division. , ; StocKingg, coverino-s for fi. x 

Electricity (elektris'iti), the elec- ■ ajd legs. ^^ ^^^ *^e feet 

^ trie fluid, the same as lightning. , Tablet, a small plate +r^ ^ -. 
frugality, a sparmg use of \ upon. ^'^'® ^ ^nte 

things so as not to waste them Tern perance, moderation 

Hos'pital, a building for the sick. ^orough (thur'o), complete 

Intellectual, belonging *« *^® ^*^®^^^*"o^» a smaU hande«w 

mind. ' with one wheel. **«^cart 
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Qg THE smith: A.ND THE CHAIN. 

TiAft'toti a city in the United States, on the Atlantic coast. 
KJelplSa (filadel'fia), a eity in the United States, on the Dela- 
ware aouth-'west of New Yorfc. 

Btouw of Assem'bly, a meeting- of persons chosen to manage 

^^Science^MA Uterature. Sciefice means hnowUdge, It includes 
mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, &c. Xiterature mcludes poetry, 

Lightning rods. The lightning- strikes these instead of the build- 
ings, and passes along them to the ground without doing harm. 



42.— THE SMITH AND THE CHADT. 

Suppose a person should, go to a blacksmith and say to 
him, " I wish you to make me a very long and heavy chain ; 
here are the dimensions ; finish, it by such a time and I will 
pay you for it.". The "blacksmith has other work, but for the 
sake of the money he commences the chain, and after toiling 
hard many days, finishes it. 

The person calls. " Have you made that chain % " " Yes, 
sir ; here it is." ** That is very well done. A good chain ; 
but it is not long enough." " ISTot long enough ! T\Tiy, it 
is just the length you told me to make it." "Oh, yes, yes; 
but I have concluded to have it much longer than at first ; 
work on it another week ; I will then call and pay you for 
it." 

Thus flattered by praise, and encouraged with the promise 

of a full reward for his labour, he' toils on, addmg link to 

link till the appointed time when his employer calls again, 

and, as before, praises his work ; hut still he insists that the 

chain \a too short. " But," says the blacksmith, " I can do 

no more. ^7 ^^^^ is finished, and so is my strength. I 

need the pay for what I have done, and can do no more till 
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I have it." " Oil, never mind ; I tbiJ* y"" ^'ave the means 
of adding a few links more ; the chain w"" thB^^ bds**'' '^^ 
purpoae for whicli it is intended, and J"''^ shaOl t* ^^^ 
rewarded for aU your labour." 

With his remaining strength and a few acraps of ^°' ^* 
adda the last linfc of which he ia capable. XHe toan then 
aaya to him, " The cliain is a good one ; you tave toiled long 
and haid to make it. I see that yon can do no i»o"' ^ 
DOW you shall iave yoiit reward." But instead <>* ^^™| 
the money, he takes the chain, binds tlie labourer hn^^^ *° 
foot, and casts liixti into a furnace of fire. reward 

Suchisacouree of sin. It proTnises mucV, ^"* ^'^ ^^,.j^ 
is death. Each, sin is an additional Ui^ to Om-*- *^^^^^ 
will confine the transgressor in the prison lioftse rf ^^ ^^ ^j 
Thongh death is the -wages of ein, eternal \i£« ^ . , j^^nt 
God through Jesus Clirist. All ^^^ ^^ t\ie« ai^ 
liable to punishment in hell. Goa. W U^a gre*^''^'' y 
vided a Saviour. He gave Hia owi., q.„ tbe Lo^ ''^^^ 
f^htiBt, to die for us, a^a He f^^^l^y »°"' - ^g a g' 
to ^ who seek it in tbe nam« of "'-^^^ ^''^TlplieVe ( 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou ^^^ ^Jib Son- __ l»i'"' 
BlMVnnith, a smith wfao -works r j^ , ^It be saved. 

Cmwlnd'e'd, deten»iii«^ • "^ | \.^;„ 

Mlved. / ' «''""■ 

Dinm'iiDiu, sizes- / "**■ , , 

Bn'nal, everiastiiig'- >ne who ate 

a line ; one w] 

43— A »ATO«j^ 



100 ^ «^X.GHTKR'8 LOVB. 

Soon after the daughter re li 
overheard her parents ta7f * ®** *he age of fo«rt.^S!!5^ 
The thought then came to S'"^ °^ *^® miseries of Vl^^/.f ' 
and ask the Emperor to ^et "" "^^"^^^ " ^^Y ^^'^'^ ^Zigo 
The parents at fii-st considereH^"^* Parents return to ^^^uggja f " 
girl, should be able to w^alt +^ ""Possible that «"-'^», ^ ^^a^ 
obtain a sight of the EmrT^ ° thousand nii'^f' '^-Jzzar erea 

was so eaniest, they consente^iK ^\^*' ^^^S^--^^'"?^^ 
thought of the danger of th *^ough they ti*""^ 

The journey to the cat>if^*-^* 
during which the daughter endn''''^"^^^*^ ^igVvW 
she was pursued by wolves • ^^**«^d great WwT 
a river ; she ahiiost died of ' f , another occal; * 

When she reached the ^f,^ d"«„g .^ZT '' 
and waited many days, hor^ii^ ' ®^« ffofc a n«^*. 
Emperor. She tried L^;'""^ ^ be able to 2'^*^°^-=^ ^^tten 
by to aid her, but they ^l^ ^^^ of the o^^"^^ ^^ ^ the 

At last a kind lady becam« **^««on to her ^^^''i^aaserf 
and was deeply interested ^,f*^^"ainted with ^^^^'^aties. 
man promised to present the i ^"S"h her hush *"■ history, 

was led through the palace to^??^*^^ to the E^"*^^' * ^^Ue- 
^••~ officers. Kneehng at Jiig r ! ^n^Peror ,^^^^''«J'- She 
father might be pardoned'^ S^ earnes'tly ^^"^^^d V 
ed with loy, she thant^j : -«er m^ — '' ^^ITcra^ ^, "^ 



^^^ that 



Became ae«n^t'ed, gained a Can'** , . \ 

. knowledgre °}- ¥****• ehi«* 



-Became acqu-r^-ea, gamed a Ca«'«* , 

Affected, acted upon. Con^^^'^^Ur^ ^^V . 

Banished', ooadenmed to leave a E^h^^t'ed, f" ^^^^?^ 

oountrjr. ^^SS^L ^^f^^-- ' 






St. 



Kile, (me sent oot of j^^ ***= ^Kf^ 

country. , **4^ ^ 

His'tory, story ; ^^' 
Mis'eries, troubles. 



IC 



Sibe'ria, a very large ooi-^ 



^pied, took up. 
/iV^*^5'- displease. 
Otf^^iVrd'%axd what was 

%0^^leA. for wiother. 
5Xortlioi Asia. 



The outside of yon:c Toe. i T ^e<i evenly over nt 

Boft, shining coat, wWlx?y ,"-f -^^*^%'«- This skm 
!^ the eye as if It ^^^^ ^^"oo^^^tr^^^"'^" " 
It IS not SO, it is reallv TtiII .^i^ ^' i^H. 

Suppose that I wer/^ ^lo^""'^ ^"'f s^^aU patclx o1 

skin with a strong x..^ JryiS^'^U^^ — ^^ ^^V . 
marked with ridges .xxcL ^xx^o ws L^ t^^^ upon tlxe^ 
round holes are dotted, along in lines These Imes ■ 
smaU that in some places as many as three tlxovisand oi 
are packed togetlier Txpon a space not larg-er tlxai^ tlie i 
of a rupee. 

J^ow suppose, again, -fcliat I T^ere to cut ao^v^ ^^^^ 
of skin to see wliere tlnese holes led to, ^vh^'fc ^^ ^^ 
we should discover % A\riiy, that they led i^ ''^^ ^^^^ 
wMch dip in tlirongK tl\e skin, and are tlie^xx xoUe^ 
knotted balls. Each hole, in fact, is merely ^^^^ 
mouth of a little pipe. In the drawing l>^xx<3a. 
magnified plan is presented of ojib of the?^^^ ^ 
observed beginning hy the open month abov^e>- 
wards through the substance of the skin, o. 
^P on itself, in the midst of the loose fat bexx^^ 

Now how many of these Uttl^ open-mouth 
think you have in the skin of yoixr hody? 




THE SKIN. 



. h„„ far do y"" 
mflliom of holes in yoor skin. But again, u" ^^^^ j,ole<! 
think the thtee milUons of tubes running in "°" ^ stret«h<^ 
TTOuia reach, i£ they were sU joined together «^ 
out ui a line 1 Not leas than twenty -eight miles . 



1 iriu , 



^ -J readily admit that three '»™™",''\°.e been 
tmo,j.igt, mue. of pipe, an, not likely *» >» „k., 
o^ " "" ^kto ot « '^Se body, without . P»2^',teh 
P'^«V .io„, a„ j^ „°,, Why, the, •«• """Ho d«»ll 

So l™'""'**"! for '"r^W ^"^ '»»"°" „.let po™ »»' 
8e«i,;"**» the«, hole, in the 4in. ^"„ .».». » 
«■«« i. a T"- '^'="'" " O™ "^ ""° *" tton «• I»' " 
'»"« o«, j'^*'- «l"»'i«J' »f " ; '"™'' "^° often « «»«'-"° 



lolea 
oontai, 



» quantity Ol ir ; never .,=— ^^ ^ 

ir^g twenty-four houia, all" 



"■»««. '"•^'^•■i ''not pure water; »» „iso«o» «•* 
jr J, .^«^K-*sat deal of decaying »»*^ bodyit'™* 
out an n^^'-'e^ter p«»e. througli the h->"»|^„gi, airn 
away ug^j ^eU.^z»-w,s and chambers it rutt^ 



matter. 



offensive su^Btances. 



-J 



THE SKi». 



UaVj^ ^•«p£raf£o,r'';;;!r„^^* through the holes ii 
bulkoitb^ caymg J^ la v^ater ; but not less tha^ 

aM\«Uu<» B r , 3' ^* tKexefore foUows that half a to 

poisou « ^^*'l*^*y f »^««^ the hody through the sei^e: 
the skin, every "fS". 

But mth a Stan thus formed, suppose you go on e^ 
and driutoig and working, day after day, and take no 1 
these pipes and holes, what do you think -will happen 1 " ' 
the same thing that would take place ^dth hous i ' 
under the same ciicumstancea. The litU^ pipes ., ' 
choked up, and poisonous matter will collect mo«. » j 
inside of the hody, until fever and det^ ^^^^ 

caused by its presence in the blood. '^^^"leat ^ 

It is only the water of the perspimtio^ ,, 
into the air. as steam ; the thicker decayi^/^^ '^"^ < 
was mingled with it, is left hehxnd on the .^i^.jf^J'^^^ ' 
and is there mixed up with all sorts of dust i! . ' ^^^^ ■ 
on it, unta a kind of filthy varnish is fo^i^'^/JlVh ' 
UP and closes all the Uttle drams. ^«d, ,.h,eh , , 

How then should you get rid of this dirtv 
open the mouths of these dra».s, so that SLT'' ^ 
_?!„..w r^nnrinff out their waste suW.. 7 ^.^^ 



open the moutas oi -"^^ ""is, so that thev «, 
p^perly pouring out their wa^to substancef n ^ 
iJhing the skin weU with pui« ^^^er at fi^q^^^^ ^^7 
Some portion of the impu^^j.^ „, the peLS j! 
soaked up into the clothes wor^ ^^^^ ^^e skin.^ ThJ 
under-clothing becomes veiy ^^^^ ^^ constantly y,^. 
without change. I* ^^ "^ v^t. ^^^^^ use that the 
daily washed if it be wrapped ^ afterwards with c 
whose pores are ent'rely fi|j u ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

necessary to health tUat u^^ ^ J^tbittg should he < 



^Q^ i>ahb: to do right. 

and waslied every few d^ys- Articles of dress used during 
tiie day should not be worn at night. All bed-clothes also 
require to \)e sometimes changed and washed, for the per- 
spiration steams into tliein. 



Admit', allow. 

Gbamb'ers, rooms. 

Choked up, filled up ; stopped. 

Deoay'iug, wasting away. 

Derange'ment, disorder. 

Tact, truth ; reality. 

riltVy, dirty. 

rur'row8, the hollows made by a 

plough 
Impur'itieB, waste matters. 
Inter'valB, times or spaces 

between. 
Knotted (not'ted), tied in knots. 
Mag'nifying, making larger. 
Offen'sive, unpleasant. 
Packed, pressed together. 



Patch, piece. 

Perspira'tion, the watery matter 

which g-oes out throug-h the 

skin; sweat. 
Pores, very small holes. 
Ret use, waste matter. 
nidges (rij'es), raised parts. 
dr^8 ^®'^'^''^^' underground 

Soaked up, sucked up ; drawn up. 
Steams, rises m vapour. 
Tubes , pipes. 
Var'nish, a sticky liquid which 

forms a hard smooth coatini? 

when dry, ® 



45.— DAEE TO DO BIGHT. 

Dare to do right I dare to be trne ! 
You have a work that no other can do; 
Do it so bravely, so kindly, so well, 
Angels will hasten the story to tell. 

Dare to do right, dare to be true ! 

Other men's failures can never save you. 

Stand hy your conscience, your honour, your faith • 

Stand like a hero and battle till death. 

Dare to do righfc ; <lare to be true ! 
God, who created y^^y cares for you too ; 
Treasures the tears that His striving ones shed, 
Counts and protects every hair of your head. 



f 



THE ^J^TTIL.B3 OF HASTINGS, 

Keep fh '^^' "^^^' ^^^^ *^ ^^ *^"^- 
TnnV o^.^ ^'^^^^ j^ds^ment-seat always in 

Stvo-S u" V'S^* • ^are to fee true / 

The path ofrsj- sTiirc^rorGo^d" 

Apostles (at)os*^fi^ x-i 

disciples 8^t }^^ twelve / SCe'ro, a very hi 

Christ to preach • ^^ Jesixs ; Hffar'tyrfl, persoi 

on some imimrf o^^^^^^oi^s sent / ing- for their i 

Con'science th + ^^®^^^^- ' ^^oteeta% gnard 

which judges * ^ftliin xis ; J^nrsuo', follow i 

wrong. ^* ^'ig'ht and Scanned, examir 

Faith, religion. Treas'ures, keept i 

Angels will lia.Bf 
good news. Ther^-^^' *®- An g-els will g-o quickly to h 

Other men's Jn-i^^^yinheaveix wlieu a sinner repen 
Help you. **^Ures, &c. If otlier men do wron 

Striving Qj^ ^ 

,®reat judinnei»?^^®^^8 trying- to ao rijarht. 
of all their^o^^"««at, the last da,jr, wlie n men must | 

Jeho'vah fh 

^ty of Ck)d, he^^ ^^ GTod as self-existent and eterr i 



■♦o^ 



BJwaM *®-^THE BATTLE Ol" HASTINGS 

EngS.r'r^ded ^1 Golwm. WiUia^^^^i; of Sussex, i 

«'e-^orma;s^^7/ the H^ontlx "^ "^frrxSTto front 

^"%ht tC ^' ^"gl^«^ ^'^"^^ jr^ before eacl 
P*"^ 0^ tile o^ ^'■^^'^s Jay encaxiipe"- ^^ ^^ 

^^''^ '''e fiCr'^ then'^.allea S-ji^?' The.., 
^^^n of day they ^^^ 



106 THB BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 

light, were the English on a hill ; a wood behind them ; in 
their midst the royal banner, representing a fighting warrior 
woren in gold thread, adorned with precious stones. Beneath 
the banner, as it rustled in the wind, stood King Harold on 
foot, with two of his remaining brothers by his side ; around 
them, still and silent as the dead, clustered the whole English 
army — every soldier covered by his shield, and bearing in his 
hand the dreaded English battle-axe. 

On an opposite hill, in three lines — archers, foot soldiers, 
horsemen— was the Xorman force. Of a sudden, a great 
battle-cry, " God help us ! " burst from the l^orman lines. 
The English answered with their own battle-cry, **Grod'8 
Hood ! Holy Eood ! " The Normans then came sweeping 
down the hill to attack the English. 

There was one tall Xorman knight who rode before the 
Korman army on a prancing horse, throwing up his heavy 
sword and catching it, and singing of ^ the bravery of his 
countrymen. An English knight, who rode out from the 
English force to meet him, fell by this knight's hand. Another 
English knight rode out, and he fell too. But then a third 
rode out and killed the Noiman. This was in the beginning 
of the fight, which soon raged everywhere. 

The English, keeping side by side in a great mass, cared no 
more for the showers of JSTorman arrows than if they had 
been showers of I^orman rain. When the Norman horsemen 
rode against them, with their battle-axes they cut men and 
horses down. The Normans gave way. The English pressed 
forward. A cry went forth among the Norman troops that 
Duke William was killed. Duke William took off his 
helmet, in order that his face might be distinctly seen, and 
rode along the line before his men. This gave them courage. 

As they turned again to face the English, some of their 
Norman horse divided the pursuing body of the English from 
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the Test, and thus all that foremost portion of the English 
army fell, fighting bravely. 

The mam hody still remaining firm, heedless of the :N'orman 
arrows, and with their battle-axes cutting down the crowds 
of horsemen when they rode up, like forests of young trees, 
Duke William pretended to retreat. The eager English 
followed. The Korman army closed again and fell upon 
them with great slaughter. 

" Stm," said Duke ^Villiam, " there are thousands of the 
English firm as rocks aronnd their king. Shoot upward, 
!N"orman archers, that your arrows may fall down upon their 
faces." 

The sun rose high, and sank, and the battle stUl raged. 
Through all the wild October day, the clash and din resounded 
in the air. In the red sunset, and in the white moonlight, 
heaps upon heaps of dead men lay strewn, a dreadful spectacle, 
all over the ground. 

King Harold, wounded with an arrow in the eye, was 

nearly blind. His brothers were already killed. Twenty 

J^^onnan knights, whose battered armour had flashed fiery and 

golden in the sunshine all day long, and now looked silvery 

in the moonlight, dashed forward to seize the royal banner 

from the EngHsh knights and soldiers, still faithfully 

collected round their blinded king. The king received a 

mortal wound, and dropped. The English broke and fled. 

The :N'orinans rallied, and the day was lost. 

Oh, what a sight beneath the moon and stars, when lights 

were shining m the tent of the victorious Duke William, 

which was pitched near the spot where Harold fell— 

and he and his knights were carousing within— and soldiers 

with torches, going slowly to and fro without, sought for the 

corpse of Harold among piles of dead— and the Warrior, 

worked in golden thread and precious stones, lay low, aU torn 



THE TORTOISE AND THE SWANS. 

and soiled with blood — ^and the three ^Norman Lions 
watch over the field ! • 



Hel'met, armour for the hes 
Mor'tal, causing death. 
Pitched, set up. 
Pretended, feigned. 
Prancing, leaping ; boundi* 
Ballied, regained order. 



Adorned', ornamented. 

Arch'ers, men who shoot with 
bows. 

Baf ter^d, beaten with many- 
blows. 

Carons'ing, drinking. 

Clash, a sudden loud noise. I Soiled, made dirty ; staine 

Corpse, the dead body of a human Spec'tacle, sight, 
being. War'rior, a soldier. 

Din, loud noise. 

Normandy, a province in the north of France, conquered 
Northmen from Denmark, &c. 

Bood, rod, the cross on which Christ suffered. 

The Warrior, Harold's flag containing the figure of a wan 

Three Norman Lions, William's flag representing three lio: 



47.— THE TOETOISE AND THE SWAN 

A tortoise lived in a tank with two swans. They 
friends, who had spent many years together in fu 
and happiness. But, at length, there happened 
drought, that all the water in the tank threatened 1 

As there seemed no prospect of rain, the swans f 
to remove to some other part of the country • hut i 
not do so till they had made known their intenti< 
friend. The tortoise, afraid of the evil about to 
upbraided them for leaving him in this time ol 
besought them to carry him along with them. 

To this the swans replied, " Truly it is a grea^ 
that we must leave you in such trouble ; "but w 
for our own preservation. And, as to what you ] 
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to take jouwithu,, T^ato" » ^""K Joumej lo »«l!e J .lid 
you a.«not ««ompa„y »=, >«»»•"» ?"» '«"•,■"' ""S', 

"On on. condition, ho«ever, it is pouiMo for us to »t. 
jou, if ,on am only bo •<• ■»'"='' J""" °™ *»«"* " *» ™»" 
our advice." 



"Well, what is that I" asked the tort»iae, eagerlj. 
"It is that yt>i:i teep a strict silence during the journey. 
On that condition alone can we undertake to carry you. No 
doubt we shall mee** ■*"*** some that will talk to us, and very 
likely you will be inclined to speak. But we now warn j-ou 
''eforehand that i^ y^^ open your mouth, it will be your 
dmlruotion'. 

"^"t no." ans^^ore*! the tortoise, "don't be afraid. I 
I™"!* to j„ exactly as J™ 'oU mo." 



THEl CLIMATE OF INDIA. 



Ill 



The swans then said to the tortoise, " Seize this stick very 
strongly with your teeth, and do not let go your grasp. We 
will lay hold of each end' of the stick with our bills, and 
carry you through the air." 

The swans then raised the tortoise aloft, and went on their 
Avay. When they were passing over a certain city, the 
inhabitants, struck with surprise at the sight, cried out, 
" What wonder is this ! Here are two birds carrying a 
stick held by a tortoise with his teeth." Afterwards they 
gave a loud shout. Hearing this great noise, the tortoise 
suddenly asked, " What does this noise mean 1 " No sooner, 
however, had he opened his mouth than he fell down and 
was killed. The people who eat tortoises, picked him up, 
dressed him, and ate him. 

If we expect wise friends to help us in time of difficulty, 
we must follow their advice. The man who acts without 
due consideration brings ruin upon himself. 



Accom^pany, go with. 
Aloff , high in the air. 
Befall', happen. 
Besought', begged earnestly. 
CoiLdi'tion, that upon which 

something else depends. 
Considera'tion, thought. 
Destrue'tion, ruin ; death. 
Difficulty, trouble. 
Doubt^ fear ; question. 
Drou^^t, want of rain. 
Inten'tion, purpose ; design. 



Inclined', have a mind to ; 

wishful. 
Inhabitants, the people liying in 

a place. 
Preserva'tion, safety. 
Pros'pect, sign ; expectation. 
Replied', answered. 
Buin, death ; destruction. 
Tortoise (tor'tis), a kind of animal 

surrounded by a hard shell. 
Upbraid'ed, reproached. 



48.— THE CLIMATE OF IHDIA. 

The climate of a country is its condition with regard to 
heat, rain, wind, etc. The temperature of a place depends 
chiefly upon its distance from the equator and its height 
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above the sea. THe Jxottest part of the ««^t, • „ . ,i 
Tc»-nd Zone, in ^vhiclx the sun is at sonil Z'.'!?'^ '*' 
exactly over head. Iix the Iforth and sCl r ^'T 
^ones the sun is never seen directly over liearf TTv f 
visible once in twenty-four hours. The air ^^-f! 1? '^' 
tl^inner, and contains less heat. If we asc^ ^ ^""^ 

'"Ich tl^liinf ' f", ^"^'* "' ^''""' '^- -5]., .a 
'^t!^ a consSiraW ""T. "*^ '""^' ^"'''"^■^^ *<> ^^e sea bvs 

f r Zefoi . ''' ""'"*'' ^^^'^ '^' «^- Continent 

Slnds. ^'^*'' '^*^^°^^^ «^ ten^pei^ture than 

! %'theTo2 "' '"? '■" ""^^'^ *'^^ ^""^l^ Temperate 
Zone , the southern portion is included within tlie Torrid 

frnorti f^S:';^ ""\°' ^'^^ '^^-^ ^°- «es a little^ 
T. Tst Cane r ! '" *^' "^'' ^"^ "^*' Ahmadabad in 

Himalaya Mountains shS, o^f the^S^ 22 ^^hici: 
• would otherwise blow from Northern Asia 

Different parts of India differ greatly from each other in 

situated about Central India and Rajputana. On both the 
sea-coasts, and for some distance inland, the heat is mitigated 
by the compaxatively cool winds that blow from thf sea 
towards the more highly heated land A sandy surface raises 
the tempei-ature, while forests have a contrary effe^ 

During J"°; ^nd July, the Panjab and Sindh are the 
hottest parts ot India, and next them the Carnatic While 
the rest of India is cooled by the monsoon rains, these tracts 
are nearly rainless. The coolest parts at this season are 
Bengal, and the West Coast below the ghats. This is owing 
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to the copious rainfall and tlxo shelter from th® ® 
afforded by the cloiiciecl sky. _ jj^j 

In the winter mon'tlxs, •fclie T*a.nja"b, which was * _ 
region up to OctoTaer, "becoxnes the coldest in I'^ ' *, ^ 
farther north thatx any otlier" part of the country* **" 
fore receives less of the sxirx's rays. The •warm-*'^ *^' 
India is now the sonthem ©attremity of the peninsula- 

The temperatur* of liill sta-tions differs very wi<ie y 

that of the plains. .. 

The monsoons, or periodical winds which alternateX^ 
from the south-west and tlx« north-east, greatly inflneix 
climate of India. Winds are mainly caused by the u. 
heatmg of the air By the snn. In general, the axr mo 
the surface of tlie earth towards the hottest places froii 
which are cooler. ^VSThen the sun heats the earth to tli« 
of the equator, the aonth-west monsoon blows ; when i 
passes to the sontb of the equator, the north-east x» 
prevaQs. The winds incline P*f ly^ the ^est a, 
from the daily motion of the ^^'^'L^'^^J^* *<» e^^- 
south-west nionsoon lasts from May tall Sept^^^^ 
north-east from Octol>er tiU M^arcii. 

The ramfall in India ^XaST ^^ the l^^J 
Khasia Hills, north-east of ^"f «^' J34 inched *^^ 
rainfaU m the world, amountingr ^/^^ ^ a 3, 

the other hand, in Upper Szndh, tJ^J^,-^^ ^**if^, 

about two inches a year, ^*^^t,J. ^een these * *^^ 
passes without a single shower. -fc»e t^^ 

there is every intermediate grradati^^- ^-^^u 

There are two belts of ^^^^f^^j^^„g the eagj. ^' 
from the mouth of the Irawadi, f-^ :Br»I""aput ^ 
]3ay of Bengal, up the vaI2ej of * ^^ther stret^j*^ 
the skirts of the Himalayas, "^^^e se»-shore t^ f 
west coast of the peninsula from * 
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cf the ghats. In both cases wind from the ocean, highly 
charged with vapour, drives against the face of a mountain 
range. The air in rising expands and is cooled, precipitating 
therefore a considerable part of its vapour. The rainfall 
increases with nearness to the hills in the direction of the 
wind. Thus at Lahore, 100 miles from the nearest hills, the 
annual rainfall is 15 inches a year; at Eawul Pindi, near the 
foot of the hills, 29 inches, and at Hazara, on the hiUs, 44 
inches. 

On the lee side of a range, that is, on the side opposite to 
that on which the wind blows, the rainfall is comparatively 
small, the air losing its vapour in crossing the mountains. 
At Bombay the annual rainfall is 71 inches; at Mahablsshwar, 
on one of the highest points of the Western Ghats, it is 260 
inches ; while at Poona, it is only 27 inches. 

West of the Aravali Mountains, the rainfall is less than 
ten inches a year. Delhi and Agra, with the central parts of 
the peninsula, have less than thirty inches a year. At 
Madras the average fall is 50 inches a year, and at Calcutta 
66 inches. 

On the west coast most rain falls from May till August ; 
in the Carnatic, October, November, and December are the 
wettest months. 



Alter'nately, by turns. 
Ascend', go up. 
Average, mean ; middle. 
CompaPatlyely, compared with 

something else. 
Con'trary, opposite. 
Co'piotts, plentiful. 
Equa'tor, a line supposed to be 

drawn round the earth midway 

between the poles. 
Excei'sive, very great. 
Expands', becomes larger. 
Extremes', utmost points. 
Sxtrem'ity, end. 



Grada'tion, a rising, step by 
step. 

Height (hite) ; distance upwards. 

Includ'ed, shut in ; contained. 

Intermed'iate, in the middle 
between. 

Limit, boundary. 

Mitigated, lessened. 

Penin'sula, land almost sur- 
rounded by water. The 
southern part of India is only 
slightly peninsular. 

Peri^leal, happening at certain 
times. 



1 

^RAVB BOBBY. 



/V.^JTS^'^^if^^- ^^^^S^ I Temperature, de^^. , 

Ee'gioiL, a portiou of ^^^?^^' Vis'iWe , able ^ ^^^.o ^ 

I eartHwitH^ ^k'^ 

Cambay . ^ ^ *^« Bombay Presidency, ^"^ xy "^ ^^ 

The Camatic, the #*«^ ^^^ >. ^"^ 

Madras. ©astern coa«t of Ixidia, t^^ ^^^' ^<^^ 

The Monsoons, from tH a 0^^ 4>'^ 

blow alternately from tKe n^t^'' ^^^ tnau^u^^, ^/^^ 

the centre of Rajput&na. ^'^ ®' »<^^*ili^- west diieo*^ 



49. — BRA.^v^i BOBB^. ^^ ^ 

Some years ago, an Anxeriostxx slxip, \,^y^v^ < 
on board among other pe^soT^goo^, ^xx office^^^ jf 
and cMd, a little boy five yostx-s old, a.xia a\^^^ 
Bobby. ^ 

One evening, while tlie littler T3oy axxd t\i6 ^^^ 
ing together, the ship gavo a. x-oll, axxd splasb- "^ 
into the ocean. 

A cry was raised, ** -A. licLXx^d over 1 a liai^^ 
brave Bobby sprang over* lilx^ si<3.o o:E tibio sV^ 
like a greyhound, and swaxxx -fco^variis -fclxo stexu 

The little boy's father, Ixstlf fraxxtio, Xeaped v ' 
the jolly-boat ; but it A^as ixi^o darli to see \ ' 
All gave the child up for lost- 

i^t last they heard a si>lasl:^ o^ *'^^^v? i 
" Pull on, quick," cried tlxo ^^atlxex-. ti^c ' 

the tiller, the men polled wxfclx ^^^ ^^^^^ 
moment brave Bobby, Ixolilin^ ^^X> 
was alongside. Joy ! joy 1 J<>y '^h^ ;s2xxp» / 

The boat was rowed l>ack t<:> 
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boy Roon got better ; the parents were ilelighteil ; and brave 
Bobby was patted and caressed by alL 

The little boy bugged his favourite in his arms, and every 
man on board the ship loved the dog as a father loves his 

At the Cape of Good Hope the passengers were to "be 
landetl. The officer got into the boat with his wife and 
child ; but he told the sailors to hold the dog tight by the 
collar, till the boat was eorao distance from the ship. " You 
will see then," said he, " what a strong swimmer he is," 
Brave Bobby pulled and tugged to get loose, but all in Tain, 



for they held bim till the boat was near the ah«re. No sooner 
did the officer hold up his handkerchief as a signal, than the 
dog was set at liberty. Away he went full dash into the sea, 
and buffeted the waves most courteously. 

Suddenly the poor auimal set up a shrill howl, and threw 
himself out of the water. At first it was thought he had 
the cramp; but it was worse than that— a shark was after 
him. 



BRAVE BOBBY. 



'' A shark ! a sliark ! " sounded fron 

Bohhy swam right and left, and dived 

his teeth, and never allowing the shar] 

back, without doing which the monster 

The boat was hastily rowed back, to i 

but the shark was swift and fierce. ] 

dodged, and. -was almost exhausted. 

near, the shark tnmed on his back, a] 

mouth ; J^ohhy w^as all but gone, whe 

his gun at the shark, and fired. The w 

blood, thB Korrid jaws of the shark wer 

T\ie officer pnlled the dog into the 

\i\s \\t^\^ arms around him ; and the me 

sailors ii^ the ship cried out with joj; 

3oy I joy • Bohhy is safe ! the shark is 



Alongside, side hy side. 
Board, the deck of a ship. 
Buffeted, beaten. 
Cares'sed, fonaied.. 
Clear'ing, leaping- over. 
Collar, a band roxuid the neck. 
Courage'ously, l>oldly. 
Crampt a severe Jdnd of pain. 
Dodged, started aside. 
Doubled, "Went hack over the same 

line. 
Pran'tic, mad. 

GreyTiound, a's^irift hunting dog. 
Hand, one of the crew. 
Handkerchief (hang'kerchif), a 

piece of clotli ^or wiping the 

nose, &c. 
Helmsman, ^j^^ man at the helm, 

guiding the sWp. , 
Hugged, clasped in the arms. 



Hurrah i 
Joriy-bo 

ing to 
Levelled' 
Fas'seiLg 

in a si] 
Pat'ted, 

pleasu] 
Bedoubli 

creasec 
Boll, an 
Bompln§ 
Shat'tere 
Shrill, sli 
Splash, d 
Stem, th( 
Tiller, tl 

rudder 

ship. 
Tinged, c 



Cape of Qqq^ Sopo, near the most southerly 



lis 
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LIQHT FOB ^^^' 

-LIGHT FOB ALL 



You cannot pay mth inoney 

The million sons of ton 
Tlie sailor on the ocean, 

The peasant on the sou, 
The labourer in the quarry, 

The hewer of the coal ; 
Your money pays the hand, 
But it cannot pay the soul. 

The workshop must he crowded 

That the palace may he hright; 
If the ploughman did not plough. 

Then the poet could not write. 
Then let every toil be hallowed, 

That man performs for man, 
And have its share of honour 

As part of one great plan. 

Tlie liorht darts down from heaven, 

And enters where it may ; 
^he eyes of all earth's people, 

Are cheered with one hright day. 
And let the miners true sunshine 
i^e spread o'er earth as free, 

A ^}l *''^ ^^"^s of men 
^s the waters fill the sea. 

^yhat cheei^ tha xnusing student, 

2 C. ,^.^^"^'^fc that for his followeis, 
"^enlS^l^V --illBhine, ^ 

^b^l join ; "^ ^"njan heart 

^^ch hap" °?f «r«*t 'f''^''^' 
t't'J in Jixs part. 



xb:js mocking biri>. 



BiTiiie', one skilled in. religion; Peasant ^^^^^^ jj 

a writer on religion. laboixrex-. ^*>, ^ 

Hallowed, looked upon as Holy, j Ferfomis'^, ^^^e * * ^'^ito/w 

Hew'er, one who digs or cuts I flou'ff^tnUtn» ^ ' ^^ 

out. I theplou^^- ^^^ ^. 

Million, ten lakhs ; a vast num- ! Po'et, a ^^'te*- "^ Vd'^ 

Song of toil, men who have to work hard for theit^ » - . 

The mind's true simsliine, true knowledire, ^he^^Z^Sr. 
good to the mind, as sxmlight does to the earfli. ^^ ^"d Ooi^ 

Musing student, the learned man silently thioJrfng. ** 

A lovelier day, &c., a better time coming for tlie w^orf^ 

A temple, ftc. ^Vlien aU men, each happy in hi« *^i« 
worship God, the earth being like a large temple or ch^J.*^' «hall 

Men of an claases l>enefit each other. If there vere no masoni* «- / 

no'f^^^*^ P«^««^ could be Wt; the"?^ ^^ ^otU^^^ S^te«, 
Sf I^^!lJ^® ^^^ ^^^i from the sun enteSlvery house, and cJieeSlSf ^S 
&V P?n5^i?' ^ *^®'® should be true knowledgTiror aU ^y means 5 !^e e^ 
a h«J»5r^P^®"» poets, and mmisters of religion, are cheered by the hoSP^Ools. 
a brighter day is coming for the world. -e » «^ *^ ^ nop^ ^^ 



-•c^ 



51.— THE MOCKING BIBD. 

The Mocking Bird is common in America, from the TJiiitGd 
States to Brazil. It is about nine inches in leiigth . +1, 
upper parts are of a dark brown colour ; the wings ^j^^ ^^ 
nearly black ; the under parts brownish white. 

This bii-d derives its name from its power of imitatinf^ 
almost every sound it hears. The Indians call it " The bird 
mih four hundred tongues." It is thus described hy Wilson, 
in his work on American birds : — 

" In his native groves, mounted on the top o£ a tail h\ish, 
or a half-grown tree, in the dawn of a dewy xnoTxiing, while 
the woods are already vocal with a multitviae oi \vaTb\eTs, 
his admirable song rises pre-eminent over ever^ competitor. 
Neither is this strain altogether imitative. ^ His own native 
notes are hold and full, and varied seemiri<nrl^^ beyond all 
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timita. They consist of short expressions of tw 

^\i% most five or six syllables; senerallv ii t " "^'"'iit 

ijnitetions, and all of tJiem uttered x^;*l '^P^'sed wit), 



^'ith great 



i^pidity, and continued with ""'diminish 
Yjour or an hour at a time- Ifia e^cna 
glistening with white, and the l^Uoya^^ "7^ "'"8^ 
j^^reat the eye as his Bong moat *^TesiatibI^d^'^ "^ ^ 



Willi I 



^pliMisand 

and U 
ia action, 
ar. He 



en-eepa round with enthiwiaetic eestaav 

descends as his eoiijr swells or dies away ""^'iw jnonnta wid 
ing himself, „ bystander destitute of si«i ^I'il^ *'**"^ «xert- 
that the whole feathered tribe ha,l assenivf ^o^^*^ ''"PJ«^ 
t""! of sk.II. each striving to produce his "'^ t^g«*^<*' «» a 
penect are hig imitations. He many tiJ^'^'»lc7*'*' '^^^^^ ^ 
^^a j^Mjeivea the 







of tihkG p 

cioxxiestic 
d "fc is impc 

"fcli^ flog 
X^xs xnastei 



or -fco 

Thebarkiixg of -fcl:x^ dosr, -the mei 



'' The "iiockmg 
"his song "by eon^nencxeiXi-fc- 
coramences \vis caxeeiir 
uninterested. He 
wags liis tail, and. x\xn.s -fco _ 
like a h.nrt chicken, svrxcl "tln.^ 
wings and \)ristle<l 

brood. - _ ^71 

creaking of a passixig -wlx.e.d-l30.rx-o-wr, roUo 

and rapidity. He rei>ea.ts tTx^ t>«.xxo tau^h 
thougb of considexra.l3lo lex^s^^l^. f«lly and i 
over the quivering of tlx^ c^o-nox-y «r.a th. 
the Virginia mghtx«^l«, ^^^^ ^^^j ,^ 

effect, that the "^^T^^^^tilo^l -hile he 
and become ^l^^Setlxor sx^ , «^ertio«8. 

their defeat hy '^^^^T^l^ii^^^ oV l.i3 powei. 

" ^n°" fall Tt^a i^--« ^'^^'' -^ 

expands his tail, »»^ only to sing, it 

of enthusiam, seernxxxg n ^ ^^^ music. J 

time to the "^e*^"^ /* ^i„„ the solemn s 
domesticated state, ex ^jg^g^ ho begins 
as soon as the "^*'^'^.„i,i,ourliood ring 
making the whole nei=- 

melody." .^vliile sitting- on ifc 
The Mocking J>ii^**» .,-, ,,4.. rliscrimi 



counigeous, attaolcm 



£?>» 



withoxit discrimi 
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MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IX INDIA. 



any animal that comes too near the nest. Btit the black 
snal^e is the special object of its vengeance. When the snake 
is hoping to feast on the young or eggs, it is violently attacked 
by the Mocking Bu'd, who, keeping out of the reach of its 
fangs, strikes it violently on the head. When the snake tries 
to glide away, it is followed by the fearless bird, and is 
generally pecked to death. The Mocking Bird then flies 
back to the tree, and settling itself on the highest branch, 
pours forth a song of victory. 

Gaiety (g-a'eti), merriment ; joy. 
; Imposed' on, deceived ; cheated. 
: Interspersed, thrown between. 
Irresist'ibly, in a way that cannot 

be withstood. 
Herody, sweet music. 
Mim'ic, one who imitates or 

copies. 
Mor'tified, made as dead; 

humbled. 
Notes, sounds. 
Precipita'tion, great haste. 
Pre-eminent, above others. 
Quiy'ering, shaking ; trembling. 
Bapidlty, quickness. 
Solo, a piece of music performed 

by only one person. 
Sports'man, a man out shooting 

for pleasure. 
Strain, song. 

Tri'nmph (tri'umf), rejoice loudly. 
Undiminished, not lessened. 
Ven'geance, injuring in return. 
Vo'cal, sounding. 
Warl)ler8, singing birds. 



Ar'door, eagerness. 

Ar'rest, seize ; catch. 

Buoyant (buoi'ant), light ; 
cheerful. 

By'stander, one who stands near. 

Cas'sar, a name sometimes given 
to a dog. 

Gana'ry, a kind of singing bird ; 
first brought from the Canary 
Islands, in the Atlantic. 

Career', course. 

Competitors, rivals. 

Decoyed', led away. 

Derives', gets from. 

Discrimina'tion, making a dif- 
ference. 

Domes'tioated, tame ; not wild. 

Ecstasy (ek'stasi), very g^reat joy. 

Emphasis (em'fasis), force. 

Enthnsias'tic, highly excited ; 
burning. 

Ezecn'tion, way of doing a thing. 

Ezhibi'tion, show ; display. 

Olistening (glis'ning), sparkling ; 
shining. 



52.— MABBIAOE CUSTOMS IN INDIA. 

In no country in the world is more importance attached to 
marriage than in India. The chief solicitude in the minds 
of ]3arents is, not the education of their children, hut their 
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early marriage. Several important reforms are required in 
Hindu marriage customs, in order that the relationship may 
afford, all the happiness it is intended to bestow. A few of 
the principal will be noticed. 

Sarly Marriages. — In most countries men do not marry 
till tliey are able to support a wife ; but in India mere 
children are married. While there are certain advantages 
connected with early marriages, they are more than out- 
wrei<5hed by the attendant evils. The wishes of the two 
persons to be married are net consulted. To secure happiness, 
there must be mutual affection. Early marriages cut short 
female education at the time when it is doing most good. 
An unmarried student may devote all his time to his books ; 
a married student is troubled with household cares, and must 
often accept the first situation he can obtain. Early 
marriages tend to produce feeble children. Many of the 
Hindus are the children of children. It is no wonder that 
they are weak in body, and that numbers die in infancy. 
Young mothers, who are little more than children them- 
selves, are incapable of training their children properly. 
The large proportion of widows in India is partly diJie to 
early marriages. If mere girls are married, it is plain that a 
numher of their husbands must die before they attain adult 
age. The unhappy girls are, according to Hindu usage, 
doomed to be widows for life. Early marriages tend to 
increase population in such a way as to add greatly to the 
poverty of the people. This evil now requires to be guarded 
against more than ever. 

Caste Intermarriage. — The castes in India are numerous 
in themselves, but they are greatly multiplied by sub- 
divisions which limit intermarriage to themselves. A man 
can therefore obtain a wife only from a few families. Many 
desirable marriages are thus prevented. Nor is this the 



j^^nniAQ 



fi 



''^^'•o^a 



tST^^ Ji ^':t/"terCV^-ltht^ ./he people oi 
^tmV^at V^^^^^'^^^^^t ^^"^^^^ ^^- ' ^ all classes IB 



is contem- 



Astrology 19 »Y rx^^^' ^^*<'^ ^er ^^*i- t ""'Pai« horoscopes. 

„f powerful dexfc^^tnre^The^^*^ ^^ Jed t, ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
FoolisHExpe**^^ people of t!*, >>aj^^^^ Worthless. 

keeps many of ^ The er.orn^f'^ Poor """"J' at marriages 
tbeir whole hye J- j^^jp^t^ ^^«me ^ J^or ^^^ .^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

infants. -A cb^ ^bs^t^j ^^««ttt)y their femaJe 

squired. ^t ^'^ ^ido^- .^ *^«stoni is uigently 

The 'J^«**^*^s in India I ^''•o^ 

number of y-^f^ have been tl!'^ Sl^ar^^^ °'^™'«^ *^^ 

vitb w^^** . tne horrible rL ^*e<i • ^e inhumanity 

«-y ^t'^?1uSa. In the^^Te'^'^^ Of 2 ^^n^entable. ^^' 

great part ot ,^o widows w'" 1 81 r'^'*^* prevailed over a 

--^rSfcSul inquir;'^^H.^t '^/* -as found that, 
?rUtrernmentinl829'^' ^*' yr^'l' [n Bengal ^^er, 
^Ti Zvose^ that the cruel w °'''"^^° "' ^"^ 

bidding them to marry, arose w'^'eJit of ^^ ,^,^3 and for- 
poison husbands whom they ^i^^ a f^^ ^^^f ^^^^ .^ould 
Such suspicions of Hindu Won,,f ^^«d a«d t arr/ othei.. 
gracefu . They are affectionate ^^f^ ^^ ^Jifolded a«d dis- 

The just course is always the W?" ^^^ hy^^others. 
husband has the right of *• "ViJn, ^ j- ♦!,» 

husband dies, why should a '^^yinJ^^'' « '^^^""^It 
in perpetual widowS? I" ^^^^ be ^''- ^^"" 

widow! a girl who irtlt f^ ^«'bidair^P«"«** *" -Z'f 

as Jost l,er buaK"*e the m»r"*^ "^ 

*^^disdoomea *oalife 



R.ojm:a.i^*s 



of misery. What ratliex-, ^witli. riglxt fee 
such a fate to "befall liis daoaglxtiexr ^ or 
brother would wislx it to l>e tlxo x>^^«^^<^^»^ oi 

In 1856 the BritislL Oo^vex-ixmoxxt x^asse 
Avidows to marry. It is to l>o x-egrettecl 
effect has been trifting. AViclo>?vs a^x*© stil 
and widowers of fifty years xnarry gir-ls oi 
and others married ^wiclo"ws, tlxey a?vox 
wives. 

The giving np of early maxriages >v^o\3 
the number of wid.oi?vs. 



Abodes', dwelling -places. 

Affec'tion, love. 

Astrol'ogy, the preteixd.e<i soiexxc© 

of foretell^g things l>y tlie stars. 
Bestow', give. 
Connected, joined. 
Consnlt'ed, taken iixto couxisel ; 

asked. 
Contem'plated, thoug-lit of. 
De'ities, gods. 
Devote', set apart ; give. 
Dimin'isk, lessen. 
Enor'mons, very gxeal;. 
Explod'ed, rejected. 
Extrav agant, beyond. "bouiKls ; 

wasteful. ^ 

Hor'oseope, an observation, ox rlio 

stars at the hour of » person s 

birth. 



Ixi.ea.I>''a.l>l« 



-fca^kes oxi 



't;ua.l, s 









53. — A »C^J«t^^^ -- 

The first wars that tlie ^^^^-,^li^^:«^i i 
'bounds of Italy were witlx tlx^ oxxxxn-i*-^^^ 
sent over to Africa, under ^^^^ ^&p^^^^^' 
Y^ie chief officers of the Korrxa-xx 
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The Romans had not yet learnfc the best mode of fighting 
with, elephants, and they suffered a terrible defeat. Regulus 
himself was seized and dragged into Carthage, where the 
victors feasted and rejoiced through half the night. 

Eegulus was kept a close prisoner for two years, pining 
and sickening in his loneliness, while in the meantime the 
war continued, and at last a victory so decisive was gained 
by the Romans that the people of Carthage were discom-aged, 
and resolved to ask terms of peace. They thought that no 
one would be so readily listened to at ^Rome as Kegulus, and 
they therefore sent him. there with their envoys, having first 
made him swear that he would come back to his prison it 
there should neither be peace nor an exchange of prisoners. 
They httle knew how much more a true-hearted Koman cared 
for his city than for himself^for his word than for his 
life. 

Worn and dejected, the captive warrior came to the outside 
of the gates of his own city, and there paused, refusing to 
enter. "I am no longer a Koman citizen," he said • "fam 
hut the harharians' slave, and the Senate may not crive 
audience to strangers within the walls." *^ 

His wife Marcia ran out to greet him, with his two sons 
but he did not look up, and- received then- careL7l 
beneath their notice, as a „.ere slave; and he ZtTn, /''' 
spite of all entreaty, to remain outside the citv .nT ' !? 
not even go to the httle farm he had loved so wf/l "^^^^ 

The Roman Senate, as he would not com« - * 
came out to hold their meeting in the CaninioT ^"^ *^®"^' 

The ambassadors spoke first, then Rec.ul,^^\ 
said, as one rep^^^i^S ^ task, " Conscript p Vif """^^^S ^P> 
slave to the Co^vth&^rimns, I come on the part ^^"^^ ^^«g a 
to treat witU y^"" concerning peace, ai^ 1 ^^ Piasters 
prisoners." :^^ *^^^ ^^^^^d to go a.^ay ^^^ ^^<^^ange of 

*ihe ambassa- 



ce 



<iors, as a stranger migl^ti "*^o»d 

of the Senate. His olci itS^^ 7^^ I>x«ose, 
his opinion as a senatoxr -w^vT ^ I>i-ossecl 

refused to degrade til^a.t di "^^ f>-^cl t^.,-^, 
was. But, at the cornrr^ ^ ^T^^^^^^ >:> V cJ- 
remained, though not talcin«- T - ^'^^ 

Then he spoke. H^ -fcol^^ -ei^^^ seat. 
war. He said he liaa. se»e>xx t:K ^^^ators 

a peace -would be only to >» -*^^ tiistress o 
and therefore he stronc^i^ ^^ *»^l vantage, 
tinue. Then, as to th« ^^H^ "^^^^^ *^** < 
generals, -who were in tv. ^ ^^S« of prison^ 
health and stren»tli ^^o-^T^f T^^^^^ of the t. 

his enemies had Kive« ^^ asa-in, and i^^ " 
not hve long. T W^ -*^- * ^^^^ P<"«o^ 
should be made ^ xx^sx^ted ttat^oej 

It was wonderful, «^«xx to Romans . 
pleading against hinx3olf , 3.rxci their cS *° 
and declared that, as Ixis oatlx had been J^' 
force, he was not "boxxncl "by it to return t^'':' 
Kegulus was too noTalo to listen to this U 
you resolved to distioxioTX-r me 1" he said. ^? 
that death and tlie e>:Ltre ixxest tortures arp " 
hut what are these to tine sliame of an inf„ ^ 
wounds of a guilty niind. % Slave as I am j^' 
still the spirit of a I?,<:>xn.£i.xx. I have sworn 
my duty to go ; let tlxe ^oA.s take care of tK ^ 
The Senate decid.ecl to follow the advice o:^^ 
they hitterly regret tea. lii® sacrifice. His ^, 
treated in vain that tlxey -«ronld detain hini ; _^-, 
repeat their permission, to him to remain ; t^^*- 
prevaU with hini. to -tox'ea.-k his word, and V^^ 
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personn sent 
to another 



by 

on 



the chains and death he expected as caJmly as if he had been 
returning to his home. 

Entreat 'y, earnest prayer. 
Envoys', persons sent on business 

to a forezg'n country. 
Extrem'est, utmost. 
Greet, salute; welcome. 
Oath, a statement made by caUing 

Grod to witness. 
Paused, stopped. 
Persevere', g'o on ; continue. 
pJ^ ^^8"* grrievingr; suffering pain. 
Flead'ing, arguing ; giving 

reasons. 
Bepublio, a state governed by 

persons chosen by the people. 
Sen'ate, a council of elders; a 

body for making laws. 
Terms, conditions. 
Ter^rible, dreadful. 
Tor'tnres, severe pains. 
Vic'tors, conquerors. 
Wrested (rest'ed), taken by forca 



Ambas'sadors, 
one nation 
business. 

Au'dienee, a hearing. 

Bounds, limits. 

Cap'tive, one taken in war. 

Cares'ses, embraces. 

Cit'izen, an inhabitant of a city 
having certain rights. 

Con'script, written down ; en- 
rolled. 

Con'sul, one of the two chief 
officers among the Romans. 

Becid'ed, settled ; determined. 

Beci'sive, settling a question; 
complete. 

Befeats overthrow ; loss of battle. 

Beads', lower. 

Beject'ed, downcast. 

Belibera'tions, considering rea- 
sons for and against ; consulta- 
tions. 



Eeg'ulufl, a Roman general, was taken prisoner by the Carthacinians 
m their first war with the Romans. He died about 250 b c It is 
doubtful whether Regulus met with the cruel treatment from the 
Carthaginians which he expected. 

Car'thage, a great commercial city in North Africa, near the modem 
Tunis. It was founded by the Phoenicians, and was long the rival of 
Rome. 

Barba'rians, a name given by the Greeks and Romans to those 
speaking languages which they did not understand. The word comes 
from bar, bar, an imitation of uninteUigible sounds. As most other 
nations were not so civilized as the Greeks and Romans, the word 
now means rude people. 

Campagna (kampan'ya), a plain around Rome. 



54.— THE TWO ROADS. 

It was New Year's night. An aged man was standing at a 
window. He raised liis mournful eyes towards the deep-blue 
sky, where the stars were floating like white lilies on the 



^^A^l t^- -i«^ 1..1.., ^,,„ ,. 






TW^i ^i« «1<1 a«e «i«^?.- % "f «ixna vacant 
iue <a.jiy o* x^- -voxcx of comfort 

wtere P^i^^^ flowed ixxstead of water, an 
Zi^ed and crawled. 

^e looked towards the sky, and cried 
.c o youth, retnnx I O my f atlie j-, place ^e 
entrance to life, that I xiiay clioose the be ' 
\i\s father and the days of his j^outh I 
away. 

He saw wandering' lights floating- away o 
and then disappear. CI77i.&^& "w^ere tlie days r 

He saw a star fall from, h^a vexi and vanish i 
was an emblem of himself - ajid tiie shai 
avaiUng remorse strxick htoTxiG to h.ia hea i 

merabered his early coxxij>anioxis, ivho enU 
him, but who, having trod tlie pa,ths of virt 
were now honoured and liaj>j>y on. this New ^ 

The clock in the li.i^1:t GTuxxj-cIi-tower struc _ 

falling on his ear, rGcetllGil his j^ax-enfcs' eai 
their erring son ; the lessons tlxey h.ad 
prayers they had o£P&J'&<l «I> ^^ ^^® behal ^ 

with shame and grief, tie dared no longrer J 
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heaven where his father dwelt. ^^^J^'^^kened eyes dropped 
tears, and with one despairing ettort, iie erfed aJoud; ^^Come 
back, my early days ! come back . 

And his youth dul return ; for aUthis was but a dream 
which, visited his slumbers on New Year's night He ^yiis 
still young ; his faults alone were real. He thanked God 
fervently that time was still his own ; that he iiad not yet 
entered the deep, dark cavern, but that he was free to tread 
the road leading to the peaceful land where sunny harvests 
wave. 

Ye who still hnger on the threshold of life, doubting 
which path to choose, remember that, when years are passed 
and your feet stumble on the dark mountains, you will cry 
bitterly, but cry in vain ; '* O youth, return I Oh give nie 
back my early days ! " 

cK?J^^* great pain. | Overwhelm'ed, overcome. 

fh ' \ ^^P hollow place in Kemorge', deep sorrow for guilt. 

DeviL^^\^ . . Stum'ble, strike the feet against. 

Km'bU^ ^'}^^<^^^y free from. Thresh'old, entrance. 

JBr W^ai^^"^^ ' *^Pt . 3^®"^^ (^^^h the grave. 

^er'vSSfil "^^""^ ' wandering. Fnavairing, useless. 

fi^oal r^W' earnestly. Va'cant, empty ; without know- 

la'Bu^^} end. ledge. 

^^ Vili®^- . V r. . . . Van'ish, go out of sight. 



^yhbou/!^^^"^ ^^^ following story of himself and his 

th ^^^^ had 

l^"^ shut up. r^ ^«.:r-^e number of hens. ^ generally kept 

'''''^Pomd\y ^i ^««tIthouglitI^^e>uldletthenirunin 
' ^texr Xn-a^mg cHpped their wings so that tliey 




S^OK^ 



could not fly. \\^heii. r ^ ^^ 

learned that xtxy next ^. - ^^»Xo >. ^ 
The hens had gone i^f^^^^^o^ir W> 
kUled several of tho^^^^ ^-i- ^^^,] 
compound. ' and throw, 

"I was greatly enr 
\)eautiful hens, that I ^a^^^ *lia,t he . 
to \)e revenged ; to „o i-^^^^ ^^ a^uch ' 
get redress. I g^^ ^1^, *^^^ ^ith hV 

could. By the We^ h "^ ""^^ «*« »xy ' 
cool, and thought perHa.> - ^^^*^«*i my 
neighbour about such. ^^ J^*" ^^^ '^est 
bitter, lasting enemy t ^^**^' and th< 

sure that it would >>*» >. "t^*'*^'**2l"^<ie<i to tr 

"After di^er, I JaS^d^- ^^ 
in his garden. J ^,^^^ o?n- i^ ^eighbo 

of my hens with a stick +^ ^^ f oxmd hi 
He turned on me, his f kc J'^j^f *" ^^" 
out in a great fury z ^«^iiaii:ied wit 

II e Tr 1 



" ' You have injured rue t 

t at them. They have ruixxecT^ """^ " 

" ' I am very sorry for iT' ^f f^""*** 
iiijure jou, and I now see thaV x***^ ' 

mletting out my hens. I Isk ^^^^ "^^ 
willing to pay you si^ tinxes the damag 
you. ^ 

« The man was coiif oixxidea. He did not i 

of It. He looked np at the sky then do^i 

tlien at liis nefgrhboixr thou at his stick- 
Leu he had been pxarsuing- ; aiid then he sa: 

'''TeRmenow,' said I, * -vvrhat is the dj 
pny you sk-fold. J SLixdi my hoias shali trouble 
ynHlleskve it entLr&ly to yoxjL to sajr what I si 
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afford to lose the love and good-will of my neighbours, aud 
to quarrel with them for hens or for anything else.' 

" 'lam ct great fool,' said my neighbour. 'The damage 
is not worth, talking about ; and I have the most need to 
compensate you, and ask your forgiveness.' 



> » 



Aceoit'ed, spoke first to ; ad- 
dressed. 



Fu'ry, rage. 

Inflamed', hot with anger, 
cupped, cut shoi-t. In'jured, harmed. 

Com'pensate or compen'sate, to j Ptirsiut , chase, 
give equal value for. ■«»-.-»**»««' x^ 

Conclud'ed, determined, 
Confound'^, astonished. 
Coolt calm. 
Dam'age, harm. 
Enrag'ed. filled with rage. 



iTUJBiuif, ciiase. 

Bedress', a setting right ; repa- 
ration. 
Bevenged', iiyured in return. 
Bu'ined, destroyed. 
Wrath (rath), great anger. 



66.— THE WOBTH OP PBESH AIR. 

Has it ever occurred to you to ask yourself why the 

pleasant wind blows over hills and fields, and through lanes 

^d streets 1 It is the most uncommon thing in the world 

^oi- the air to be altogether still. The fresh wind blows so 

^o^lsfcantly over hill and plain, because God sends it to sweep 

^^y^y- and destroy the poison-vapours that steam out from 

^^caj^ixig substances. The breeze is God's invisible antidote 

^ tlxe^ invisible poison. The pleasant wind blows in order 

*tat i>lie air may be kept fresh and pure. 

In. the open air the fresh wind very soon scatters and 
destroj^s all poison-vapours. But civiHsed men do not dwell 
alwajrs in tlxe open air. The wind sometimes makes them 
feel cold, &o they build themselves houses to shut out the 
wind. To-ixight before you go to bed in your small sleeping 
room, y<^^ ^viU close the windows and the door; and you 
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will think, when, voxi Vk-:*^^^ ^ 

everything whicK eoxxia wS?"l" "^' ^^^ ^ 

to me if I show y oxx that ^J^ ^^^^' ^^^ ^^^* 

and door, ^oisol^^^^^:-^ ^l^lZTl^^^^ ^'"^^^ 

room where you are lying ? ^Treat q^I, 

Poison-vapours are l>reci i^i ^v.^ t^ t 

all hvmg animals, iTxst as i->i^^^ - 

the worVina r^^.. ^ tJxey are xix maIl^l^ 

me working organs of yonr fraxxxe l>eiixo. ^xliai 

S^^. '^i^'.^^r^' ^^ poi3oxx-^ai>ov.r, wlxioh xx. 
Of out of the body as qLTxiolcly as it is f oriixeci. 
are worn away into vapoxLr l>y workiixg jxist as n 
worn away into dxxst \yy griixciing. Y^oxx woi 
waste under work, if it -wrero ixot that tlxey are 
food. You wonder, tlxeix, tlxat as tlxis vapour 
living creatures do ixot destroy tlxenxselvos By th< 
form in their blood ? 

God employs tlxe sanxe plaix for driving a 
vapours from the inside of livixx^ aixiixxal Bodies 
for the purification of tlxe air ixx tlxo oj;>gtx co 
causes a current of air to circixlato tlxx-oxig^K th 
how, when we are talking- togetlxor, oxxr clxests h 
down. You know tliis is wlxat ^^o ternx ^^a 
breath which goes into the nxoxxtlx is yr-^^^ ^^^'y ^} 
which comes out of the nioutlx ±& ^kri^l »ir- ^ii 
and, as it were, converted to p^oisoxx, By it 7 

the body is purified \yy the hroatlxin^, Y^tvith" the 
vapours that are carried away, ^'^^"^ j3^^^t>hing i^ 

This, then, is ^wl\y meix Bx-oatlies. ^ ^^Hy for th 
ing of afresh wind thvoxx^^ ^^^ ^'Z^^n<'^ part o± the 
away of its impurities. TU& ^^ 'Ox '^tlxo Blood t] 
is breathed actually circixla*^^ ^^^ 
parts of the frame. 
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cercise quickens and exalts llie cleansing pKJwers of the 
ihing— and this is why it is of such great importance to 
lealth. When you go and take a brisk ^walk in the open 
you increase the force of the internal l>reezo. The 
tion makes your chest expand to a larger size, so that it 
admit more fresh air, and it also causes your blood- 
nis to course along more rapidly, so that a greater 
tdance of the air is carried on through, your frame. 

very large quantity of fresh air is spoiled and rendered 
lyy the act of breathing. You, yourself, spoil not less 

a gallon every minute. If you were shut up in a room 
a feet square, the door and windows fitting so tightly 

jio air could pass through, you would die, poisoned by 

ov/^n breath, in a very few hours. 

Bople very rarely die during the night in their beds, 
use some fresh air makes its way into the room under 
door or through other small openings. The air inside is 
3ly hiirtful instead of being deadly. Still, people who 
aot careful always to keep fresh air around them suffocate 
tiselves slowly It is weU known that people who dweU 
owns and work m close rooms, as a rule, die seventeen 

""^Isl)!^''"^ ^^"^ ^""^^ """ "^^^ country, and work 
''is not possible to We too much fresh air in a room 

'''\''%': :z^^'^i''^ ^^^ ^^'^^^-^ draught irno; 

red to blow up^n ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ inhabitant Everv 

.hould W^^^^^ sufficient to admit an ade^^aS 

■' "^ : leas^ "? if ::i^ ""^ ^"P^ i- - -oom that^ can 

,us a^ interfenng with their breathint ^^^' ^^^ '^ 
h, then, is the " worth of fresh air. » *^" 
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AbTm'dance, plenty. 
Ae'tually, truly ; really. 
Ad'eqnate, sufificient. 
An'tidote, that whicb. is 

against ; remedy. 
Breeze, a ^'ind. 
Chill'ing', making cold, 
dr'culate, move around.. 
CiTilised'^ instructed in &irt;3 stiicl 

manners. 
Conyert'ed, changed. 
Conrse, run ; move quickly- 
Cnr'rent, stream. 

BranglLt (draft), a streaixx of aix-- 
Bxalts', raises. 
Exer'tion, a putting fortlx 

strengtH ; effort 



dii'ty '; ij^^' 



, tfody, 
C^a.l1oJl, about 






±3 done • , V J^ 










67.— THIE IWOMi*^^^^^. 

No stir in the air, no stir in t^^ V 
The ship was stHl as ship njj^i^ «e^ 
Her sai£ from heaven reoair^ ^^"e .. 
Hep keel was steady m *«e ocga^ «io 

Without either sign or soy^^j 

The waves flowed, over he ^ of th x^ 

ti?^L"n^Jt ro^ve^-X\£je^S. 

When the rock was l^. ^ ^» 
The mariners heard t^^^ .\)f^ .\A 

And then they kne^v ^ \^ '^^ ,oc 
And blessed the P"^%^^\^ \;^<^\|O^Jot1»«' 



'^':0^' 
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13^ tMB INOHOAPS! BEtX. 

The float of the Inchcape Bell was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green; 
Sir Ralph the Rover walked his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

His eye was -on the beU and float : 
Quoth he, "My men, put out the boat, 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 
And I'll plague the priest of AberbrothocL" 

The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 
And to the Inchcape Rock they go : 
Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 
And cut the waming-beU from the float. 

Down sank the bell with a gurgling sound. 

The bubbles arose and burst around; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, "The next who comes to this rock 

Will not bless the priest of Aberbrothock." 

Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away, 
He scoured the seas for many a day; 
And now, grown rich with plundered storei 
He steers his course to Scotland's shore. 

So thick a haze overspreads the sky. 
They cannot see the sun on high : 
The wind hath blown a gale all day. 
At evening it had died away. 

"Canst hear," said one, "the breakers roar? 
For yonder, methinks, should be the shore; 
Now where we are I cannot tell, 
But I wish we could hear the Inchcape Bell ! '* 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock — 
heaveus ! it is the Inchcape Rock ! 



TBB INOHCAPB BELIk 



Sir Ralph the Hover tore his liair ; 
He cursed himself in his desiiair ; 
But the waves rush in ou every side, 
And the vesaal sinks Iwiicath the tide ! 



Ablmt, tlie father or head of an ' 

abbey, a houiie for monks. | 

Bnak'en, wivea bi'eakiDg upon 

the Bhore. ' 

Bniljling, rising in biibbl^a, Itka I 

boiling water. I 

Float, the wood by which the bell j 

was kept up in the water. 
Gnr'gliiig, making a bnbt>!iiig 

sounil. I 

Haie, a slight mist, making the 

ur thick. 
EmI, the lowest part of a ^bip. 
lUr'iiurt, uuloiB. 



Kethinks', it seems to ni 
Per'iloni, dangerous. 
Flagae (plaig), vex ; anr 
Plnn'dGTed, robbed. 
QnoUi, said. 
Bo'ver, pirate ; robbei'. 
Scoimd, passed over 

something. 
Bhiv'sring, causing to b 

pieces. 
Speck, spot. 



\ 
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^t coast of Scotland. 
Ineli'cape Kock, a dangerous rock off the e»» 
Tlie Bell-Rock light-house now stands on it. ^^^q east coast 

Ab'erbTothock', Arbroath," in For'farshire, oti 
Scotland. . ^T,t>er, who, «i^«J^.r; 

Sir Ealpk (ralf) the "SLoirer, a pirate, or sea ^^"^pif wrecked on tne 
cut the warning bell on the rock, and was l^^^^g to Scotland witn 
rock and drowned with all his men, when retum^^^ 
his ship full of plunder. 



-•0*- 



58. — COMMESCE. 

' ^ on a large scale 

Commerce is the exchange of nierchaiidx^^ xnodities that 

between different places and nations. All ^^. ^ ^ all that 

are brought into a country are called imxpC^ / native state, 

are sent out are called exports. Things in i>-*^® ^vVTien formed 

not yet worked up, are called raw inateriaX^' called wwir 

into articles Uke cloth and knives, they ^^^ 

factured goods, - India by sea 

The annual value of the foreign comiiierc^ ^ - jj^iports are 

is about a hundred crores a year. The cb^ I'nuorS) ^^^ 

cotton goods, treasure, metals and mach-inery^ ^^^ cotton, 

woollens, coal, and salt. The principal exp<^ gUJ^^ wool, 

opium, grain, jute, indigo, seeds, hides, tea, cof* ' ^ -jj Qther 

and saltpetre. Opium is sent to CKina ; the ^^ 

articles is chiefly with England. .1^ out the 

Addison, a celebrated English writer, thus p^^ 
advantages of commerce : — /x'^XsAx^^^ 

Nature seems to have taken a particular care to ^ ^jj ^^jtli 
her bJessi^gs among the different regions of th^ ^^^ankind 
an eye to|this mutual intercourse and traffic amaX>^ f ^i^t have 
that the natives of the several parts of the globe ^^^^° united 
a kind Of dependence upon one another, an J ^^ country 
together by their common interests. Almost eV^^^ 

J 
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COMMERCE. 



manvif acCures, and the inhabitants of the frozen zone warmed 
with the fleeces of our sheep. 



An'nual, yearly. 

Can'opies, coverings over the 

head. 
Cel'ebrated, famous. 
Com'merce, trade between nations. 
Commodities, goods. 
Com'monwealth, state. 
BiBsem'inate, scatter. 
Bistrib'ute, divide ; deal out. 
Exchange', give one thing for 

another. 
Ex'ports, goods sent out of a 

country. 
Extremities of weather, gieat 

heat or great cold. 
Fleeces of sheep, &c., cloth made 

of the wool of sheep. 
Frosen sone, very cold countries. 
Hot-beds, garden beds of earth, 

covered with glass, used in 

England for plants from 

warmer countries, &c. 
Im'ports, gootls brought into a 

country. 
In'tercourse, a running between ; 

exchange. 

Addison, a famous English writer, noted for his elecant style. He 
diejl in 1719 A. D. t^ -> 

Port'ttgal, a country in the south-west of Eurone, vielding oranges, 
raisins, &c. f > j «» 

2f!mn»r;nTphfiit^.1 \''f ^2^^* ^«l*^^ds, producing sugar. 

FhiUppic, now Philippine Islands, a group of islands to the south- 
east of Asia, noted for their spices, empfoyel to\rWe a pleasant taste 
^ things drunk by Europeans. They We nam!d after Philip II. ot 

ahStS^S'-'Sin^lf^ -*-•-. covered with a smooth 
„U. LUna.. the Koluo'c«. in the «>uth-ea,t of AaU. 



Liqnors (lik'urs), things drunk ; 

as, wine, beer, &c. 
Machinery(masheen'eri), engines, 

&c. 

Magnificence, grandeur. 

Manufac'tured, made up mto 
goods. 

Mer'chandise, the goods of ahe 
merchant or trader. 

Momingr's draught (draft), tea, 
drunk in the morning. 

Mu'tnal, given and received. 

Katiye state, not made up. 

Neo'essaries of life, things need- 
ful to support life. 

Pal'ate, the roof of the mouth 
touched by food ; taste. 

Pith of an Indian cane, sugar 
from the sugar-cane. 

Pyr'amids, piles rising to a point. 

Babies, precious stones of a red 
colour. 

Saltpetre (saltpee'ter), a kind of 
salt used in making gun- 
powder, &c. 

Traffic, trade. 
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59._TW0 KUTDS OF BICHES. 

A little boy sat by his mother. He looked long in the 
fire, and was silent. Then, as the deep thought began to 
pass away, his eye grew bright, and he spoke : " Mother, I 
wish to be rich." 

** WTiy do you wish to be rich, my son ? " 

The child replied, "Because everyone praises the rich 
Everyone inquires after the rich. The stranger at our tal>le 
yesterday asked who was the richest man in the village. At 
school there is a boy who does not love to learn. He takes 
no pains to say his lessons. Sometimes he speaks evil Avords. 
But the children do not blame him, for they say that he is a 
wealthy boy." 

The mother saw that her child was in danger of believing 
wealth might take the place of goodness, or be an excuse for 
indolence, or cause them to be held in honour who led un- 
worthy lives. So she asked him, " What is it to be rich ? " 

The boy answered, " I do not know. Yet tell me how I 
may become rich, that all may ask after me, and praise me." 

The mother replied, "To become rich is to get money. 
For this you must wait until you are a man." 

Hien the boy looked sorrowful, and said, "Is there not 
some other way of being rich, that I may begin now ? " 

She answered, " The gain of money is not the only, nor 
the true wealth. Fires may bum it, the floods drown it, 
moth and rust waste it, and the robber make it his prey. 
Men are wearied with the toil of getting it, but they leave it 
behind at last. They die and carry nothing away. The soul 
of the rich prince goeth forth like that of the wayside beggar 
without a garment. There is another kind of riches, which 
is not kept in the purse, but in the heart. Those, who possess 
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them are not always praised by men, but they have the praise 

of God." 

Then said the boy, " May I begin to gather this kind of 
riches now, or must I wait till I grow up and am a man ?" 

The mother laid her hand upon his little head, and said, 
,* To-day, if you will hear His voice ; for He hath promised 
that those who seek early shall find." 

And the child said, " Teach me how I may become rich 

before God." 

Then she looked tenderly on him, and said, " Kneel down 
every night and morning, and ask that in your heart you may 
love the Saviour, and trust in Him, obey His word, and strive 
all the days of your life to be good, and to do good to all. 
So, though you may be poor in this world, you shall be rich 
in faith, and an heir of the kingdom of heaven." 

Rust, a kind of waste, spoiling 

metals, &c. 
Wealthy, rich. 



Oftr'ment, an article of dress. 
In'dole&ce, laziness. 
Moth, a kind of insect, eating 
holes in cloth. 



60.— WHY Air APPLE TAILS. 

Papa (said Lucy), I have been reading to^^iy' ^^** ^^^ 
Isaac J^ewton was led to make some of Jxis great discoveries 

by seeing an apple fall from a tree. 'Wn.ai ^^ ^^^^ ^^*^' 
ordinary in that ? ^ 

P. There was nothmg extraordinary^ >,t "^ ^aPP^^^^^ ^ 

cateh his attention, and set him a thirst J ^ 

L, And what m he think about ? ^^^. 

^. He thought by what means th^ ^»3>i^ought to 

the ground. ^^^ ^^ ^ 

^. Why, I couJd have toJd him ^r ^^^ A\xe^^^^ »^ 
gave way, and there was nothing ^ '^^t^ ^^ 



■^^V AN APPLE 

P. Atti-TiUfce^'* 
L. Why U>m— i*' »iust fall, you 
P. Bui n^ mwst it fall 1— that 
L. Because it could not lielp it. 
P. But why could it not help it '. 

L. I don't know — -that is an odd 
■was nothing to Iteep it up. 

P. Suppose there was not — dot 
eome to the ground ^ 

L. Yes, surely ! 

P. Is an apple animate or inanim 

L. Inanimate to he sure ! 



P. And can inanimate thiuge ir 

L. N'o, I think not — laut the ap 
to fall. 

P. Eight ! some force out oE il 
it would remain for ever where 
were loosened from the tree, 

L. Would it 1 

P. Trndoabtedly, for thero ar 



{4- ivia:Y AN A^rpZiB: falls^ 

uld be moved ; by its own power of motion, or tlie power 

somewhat else moving it. Now the first .you acknowledge 

has not ; the cause of its motion must, therefore, he the 

cond. And what that is was the subject of the philosophers 

quiry. 

JJ. But everything falls to the ground as well aj an apple, 
hen there is nothing to keep it up. 

p. True — there must, therefore, be a universal cause oi this 
fxJoncy to fall. 
fj. And what is it % 

/> Why, if things out of the earth cannot move themselves 
if^ there can be no other cause of their coming together 
an that the earth pulls them. 

j^^ But the earth is no more animate than they are : so 
)W can it pull ? 

p Well ohjected ! — this will bring us to the point. Sir 
;aac :D^ewton, after deep meditation, discovered that there 
^ a law in nature called attraotion^ by virtue of which 
rery pai*^icle of matter, that is, everything of which the 
orld is composed, draws towards it every other particle of 
atter, ^'^^^ ^ force proportioned to its size and distance. 
,y tvro marbles on the table. They have a tendency to 
me together, and if there were nothing else in the world 
ey would come together, but they are also attracted by the 
bie, by the ground and by everything besides in the room ; 
d these different attractions pull against each other. JVow, 

' ^^^^^..1™?^ '^ t P^^^^^^^B mass of matter, to 
^^'^^ ^"'S T.htvT ^^^' ""^ conxparison. It dmws, 
:"'^^%re care^tf'^tl ""^ ^^^^^^ -^ -each, 

nta^t'on ot Doaies, or what gives them «/?^V>/>/ Txn. t 
up anything, I act contrary t? this f orTe f or w^ ^"""^ 

^^^arn to me »T^<^ 4.11 ^ *^->j:ce, lor -winch reason 

ems f>^^ ^ ^«' *«<i the heavier, the more matter it 



.nt^ins, since that i-o-^-% ^^'^^^ ^ ^. 

feeing place betweei^ th«^^^ ^^^h, act« \ \^ 
tion. or tie attractiorx of XvW 

I Then it is puUixig > » k e,,^^*^ 

L. But why do we rxot s _ ^^^ j^^^e a ;)^^c^ e,,^; 

P. Because we are ^^^T ^;ee, overcome ^^ ^ %, ^ 
whicU can, to a certain ^«« «a„iaot J««i/i ^ ^, o/«,^^ 
earth. But the ^^^t,i^r.. ^h*''^^ H^ V "^^4^ 
as a foot, is this at^^-^f^^^p is sp«« • ^^ j>or^^'^* 
after the force of yottj J^ ^^ undersfc,;,^^ ««i </o„^ 

L. I ttoik theix I ^^«^"^^er «id« "^ ^ie ^*t J j, 
of people living on t^*^^^ ^Ixo h«ve theif.^oj.j^ *«v, 
they are caUed Antfo^^^^^^ ^ir. I ^^^^^et t„^ J 
ours, and their heads i"^ ^^U off; ,3^4 j ^° ^o^dc 
could be that they did i^o «^Ppose , 

pulls them to it. ^.hither ,j j^ ^^^ 

P. Very true. .^ ds ? ^^ 

have they over tlieir j s"PPo&^ 

L. Idou'tknow^^^^^^th i, ^. ^^u,^^^ 

P. They have. .^^.^^ rouu,!^ ^ V^^^ t ^^ t^v^ 

and contioually sp" ^^^^ to rig^ ^Xjd ^ M ivo 

tlie sun and stars ^**^^g whei\ * .^>\d ^^viooA^* ^ 

the sun over ovir \"^idnight t^^v ^\^^Z^ over ov 

over theirs ; and a* "* g^, ^j '^*^ "- ^ *\,X V\xft^ 

the sun over t^eir-; J'or tl '% ^^^V 
than we -J—to the stars 1^ ^ ^^ 

L. But xve are «? f/'o^^X^^ ^XV^* * 
P. What is «p l^"*"^ -^ ^X^>>0 V^ 



leir 
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... feet touch the earth, and tlieir heads point to the skj 
well as ours. If a hole were dug right through the earth, 

at would you see through it ^ 

L. Sky, with the sun or stars ; and now I see the whcie 
-ter plainly. But pray what supports the earth in the 

'. "Why, where should it go 1 

I don't know — I suppose where there Avas most to draw 
I have heard that the siui is a great many times big«er 
the earth. Would it not go to that ? 
You would have thought very justly on the matter, I 
ve. But I shaU take another opportunity of showing 
>w this is, and why the earth does not faU into the 
f^- u^' ^ *'°"fess, there seems to be some danger. Mean- 
'o th ^*"^.^"'' *^^ ^»""'» of a" aPPl® ^^^ carried us. 
ou ^ "*"*'P^''8, and 1 know not where. 

n»ay see thence what use may be made of the 
''' f^t by a thinking mind. 

,»«dies togeufe, *"'"'' * «'»?°«*- . „.!„«. » subject 

"x'; '"'^'S^ther *" sciences, 

'^ot HvSxr . ^V ^ I Prodi^'ions, very great. 

^^.i>. ' **« greatest English philosopher, who died la 

^'''^^'^"op^^o^ living on the other .»*« ^^ *J«' & 
fPoaite to ours. Greek, arUi, opposite, poiM, 
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61.— THE WRECK. OI* 

The Birkenhead, a -war st;e«.XTX^ir xxseci as ^ ^"^j 

her way to Algoa Bay with a"b»oixfc G30 I>e^s^^^:»^Q 
being her OAvn crew, the rest; l><3xns" <*®***eK^« o^, V*^ 
regiments, and the wives a.i>.cl cslxildx-en of ^e/,j^ ^'^ 

thedeadof the night bet wee IX t>lxc3 :2S*lx ai»t?^*/'e «oy^^.^' 
the vessel struck on a reef of sx-xxikoji ^'Oc^^^^^i of jr^^ 
coast, and from the rapidit^r ^vit>lri ^vJxxcli s/ia « o« ^^^ _ 
the violence of the waves, be^sxxxxo i-evjyjclly ^^ , '^ ajov^,,/ 
On the shock, the whole of tlxe oflRcjors au^i ^"Peieas ^ 
deck, and the commanding offtc5*3X-, J-i«"*«"u,,^ '*'" A"^^-^ 
calling the other officers aroxiixd «.!:>«:>« * ^^^/^^ ''^ii)^^' ^ ^'e? 
the necessity of preserving orcl«x- .«xol «^J^«"<^e a«,oZ;> ti.'' 

«'J placed them at the ai^i^^^^l ^^ ^^^ "^^nCSl ^'« ^Z 
vessel. "'"JUej. "if 

Sixty were placed at the pxxaaxi^^, o*^»«J^ to dfe^^^ 
boats, and others to throw tUe r»««*- 1*«^«^« "^erboar>'*»« f 
hghten the slap, whQe the x-esfc >^er« se«t to the pool,? «« 
the fore part of the ship E^oi-^- «ixe did as directed^ ^^'^ 

a nmramr or cry was heart! Tl^^y ^^^^^ »« stead v ^''** ' 

1-ade, as r.ady'^JrhJiX-«-l,«.vkxxxfc^ i.. a BHtj,^^ - if 

boats. The ,.fi ^ *"" 1* ^„«s Avere, oue other sn 

other stove iur' '''' ^^^^'"'^ fcUo f«xix.el, ^.l,- ^^Psized, , 
'«iat^yafte^^V'" '^'' "L il--^ of the ^j.^-H took pi 
or fifteen n W ^' '"*'^'" 'Ti « li«*i '='*^"'^^^- ' ."^^^'^ *^"" 
time the wS '^^'^'^ **^*^ -^ fwo P«rts, cro«^,,^t the sa 

caUed out, "ti *": "'"^ and fill ^^.^^^ j^^^^ ^^ eomman 

«^ to the btl'^"^^ *^"* /overboard. 
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But Colonel Seton and tlie officers with him besought their 
rnen to forbear, showing them that if they did so, the boats 
vs'ith the women must be swamped. And they stood stiil. 
N' ot more than three made tiie attempt. Officers and men 
ahke waited to face almost certain death rather than endanger 
tlie women and children. Young soldiers, mostly but a 
short time in the service, were as patiently resolute as their 
elders. In a few moments the whole of these brave men 
were washed into the sea, some sinking, some swimming, 
some clinging to sjiars. Tlio boats picked up as many as 
])()ssible Avithout overloading them, and then made for the 
shore, which was only two miles off, hoping to land these and 
return for more, but the surf ran so high that landing was 
impossible, and after seeking till daylight for a safe landing- 
l)lace, they were at last picked up by a schooner, which then 
made for the wreck, Avhere thirty or forty were still hanging 
to the masts in a dreadful state of exhaustion. 

A few, both of men and horses, had succeeded in swimming 
to the shore, but some were devoured by the sharks on the 
way, and out of the whole number in the shii:>, only 192 were 
saved. But those who were lost, botli sailors and soldiers, 
have left behind them a memory of calm, self-denying courage 
as heroic as ever was shown on battle-field. 



Besought', begged. 

Capsized', upset ; turned over. 

Conunand'er, caiitain ; chief 

officer. 
Cut'tar, a small vessel with one 

^ast. 
^etach'ments, bodies of soldiers 
^ anay ^^o'" their regiments. 

Ji8eniragr«'» set fi'CG ; clear 

^iipoB'a,!, power of ordering; 

_ Command. 

Jmbark'ing, goin^ on board. 

^nciutt'bered, filled ^vith goods. 



Endan'ger, place in danger. 
EzHaus'tion, the state of being 

worn out ; weakness. 
Fnn'nel, a pipe for smoke. 
Har'bour, a place for ships. 
Her'oic, like a hero, or very brave 

man. 
Impressed', pressed upon. 
Lieutenant-Colonel (lef-ten'-aiit- 

kur'-nel), an officer next in rank 

to a colonel. 
Parade', arrangement of soldiers 

for inspection. 



THE BLECTBIC EEL. 

Paap, the upper deck npon the . Sehoimer 
aftsr pait of a ship. I two ms> 

J.pia-itr,,„i„toj4. spS^S 

MM, a row of rocka, namg above I Btove, tui 

HBK'iment, a l>o(Iy of soliliera Swa^Md 

underaeoloiiel, r Bat'r 
EM'oUte.firm. Tranapirt, 

eHock, a gTfit audUen shake- | soldiers, 

otS'lfS,"" "" """■ ""'" ''"'" " 



-THE ELECTBIC 

Nature gives U> every creature Uie 



BE* 



itself from its enemies. Some ammiila *, j^tJ- 
ruii very fast ; some have a shell ot *"*^yv ^ 
like the tortoise. But tliero is one ^^ j^"* 
curious way both of protecting itaeli a^' 
It ia called the Electric Eel. .^^ 

Tho electric fluid, is tlie same as UghM^*^ 
dueed in small quantities by means "-^rS 
coiiected in a glass jar, coated with tio 
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at the top. By touching the side of the jar and the 
^ the electricity may be discharged in the form of a 

flash, or may be made to pass throngli the hody. A 
small quantity of electricity passing through the body 

only a slight shock ; a large quantity k nocks a person 
I ; a still larger quantity, as in a flasli of lightning, 
oys life 

le Electric Eel has apparatvis in its hocly hy which it 
Lices electricity like an electrical macliine,. and which it 
lischarge at pleasure. It is about three feet in length, 
,,s thick as a man's arm. The heact is broad, flat, and 
. the mouth wide, and destitute of teeth. The body is 
»th ^^^ without scales. 

lis singular creature is found only in tlxe rivers and fresh 
r ponds of South America. It strikes fishes deail, and 
devours them. It also defends itself from assailants, 
frequently perhaps alligators, by means of the electric 
^^ The animal does not keep its organs alwavs charged, 
it can ^irect Its action towards the point where it feels 
P irritated. It is capable of being tamed, and when 
li,, .vill allow Itself to be handled without giving a 
^ The electricity is exhausted by use Hniubohlf . 
,,,, traveller, shows how advantag'e Tu^^l;^ .^^ 
ipture :- 

rhe li^uckly lakes and river<% of <=i^^„4i a 
. '^els The Tii.1,0/ i^ South America abound 

X.- — +1 — . , - "" i/iitj uiiici. J.I10 uoise 



onwnotion thus created bring the eel«* r»,* * 4.1 
rritate tbem into making electiicS .1 1 "'^ ^*""*'' 
,ear among the legs of thrWses " T"^""' "'"'" 
,^3 3hc,cks. The I,xdiaaa«, armed Si iT. T'^" *^"™ 
.rpoons, surround the water, aixd ^^Z^LT^, ^**^^ 
,P,^e ^nnented a.imals W .rtl^.rJ:.rtTHe w! 
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Meanwhile the eels are more and more disquieted, and give 
the horses shock after shock. Some of these, which, over- 
come with pain and terror, sink into the water, fare worse, 
so that they emerge again, with erected mane and wild 
sparkling eyes, seeking to escape the invisible enomy that 
gives them shocks so fearful. Gradually the fury of the 
unequal combat slackens, the eels grow tired, and withdraw 
from their opponents. They require much rest and plentiful 
nourishment, in order to restore their lost strength. The 
mules and horses come to themselves again, the snorting of 
the horses ceases, and the eels approach the shore, where 
they are caught by means of small harpoons fastened to long 
cords. When the cords are quite dry, the fishermen do not 
feel any shock as they lift out the fish. It would be rash to 
expose one's-self to the first discharges of an unweakened 
electric eel; the object, therefore, of the Indians in driving 
their hoi*ses and mules among these creatures, is to draw 
upon thein the first powerful discharges of electricity. Once 
I unawares set both of my feet upon an electric eel, which 
had just been taken out of the water. For the rest of that 
day I felt in my knees, and in almost all my joints, the most 
acute pain. 

"Electric eels have been used as a means of curing lame- 
ness. The American Indians used them for the purpose of 
healing gout and headache, as the Greeks did the electrical 
ray. We procured a perfectly unhurt electric eel, caught in 
a net, and fed it with fish. It caused the small tortoises and 
the frogs, which, little suspecting their danger, tried to perch 
themselves familiarly on its back, no little alarm. The frogs 
fled for their lives as soon as they came to their senses again, 
and when we afterwards placed them in the same water-tub 
with the eel, the mere sight of him put them beside them- 
selves with fright." 



SAYING AND DOING. 



There are some other fishes, less known, which possess the 
wer of giving electric shocks. 



Gout, a kind of disease of the 

joints of the feet. 
Harpoon', a short spear, with a 

line, thrown at fish. 
Ir'ritated, made angry. 
Knob (nob), a ball. 
Oppon'ents, persons against ; 

enemies. 
Or'gan, that with which a thing 

may be done ; insti'ument. 
Sin'gnlar, curious ; strange. 
Slack'ens, becomes less. 
Slime, mud. 

Snort'ing, a noise made by horses. 
Tin-foil, tin rolled out into a sheet 

like paper. 
Torment'ed, put to great pain. 



ute', sharp. 

ligator, the American croco- 
dile, a large animal of the 
lizard kind. 

ipara'tns, things prepared ; 
tools ; instruments, 
isail'ant, one who falls upon or 
attacks. 

larged, loaded, like a gun ready 
to fire. 

ml>at, battle. 

mmo'tion, a violent moving. 
)8'titute, without. 
scharged', let off, like a gun. 
)1, a fish, shaped like a serpent, 
living chiefly in mud. 
nerge', come forth, 
reefed, set up. 

Alexander yon Hnmboldt, a learned German, who travelled in South 
merica and Asia. He died in 1859. 

Elec'txical Kay, a kind of flat fish, also called the torpe'do, from 
T^co, to be stiff. 



63.— SATIHO AND DOIHO 

youngster at school, more sedate than the rest, 
Had once his integrity put to the test: 
is comrades had plotted an orchard to roh. 
And asked him to go and assist in the joh. 

e was very much shocked, and answered, " Oh, no ! 
What! roh our good neighbour? I pray you don't go: 
esides, the man's poor, his orchard's his bread ; 
Then think of his children, for they must be fed." 

You speak very line, and .you look ijery grave ; 
But apples we want, and apples we'll have : 
you will go with us, we'll give you a share ; 
If not, you shall have neither apple nor pear." 



^r *^' --» ^ 



'S^c- 
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64.-SIHS OP THE TOKGUK 

The tongue is a wonderful instrument and ^'"^ ""^ '°^ 
for a variety of purix.ses. For pleasant int-^^**"""^! ^^' 
transacting business, and for imparting instruc^^^^ '* "* "!', 
valuable. Every person carries it about with '«^^^*=^^*' 
may at once be called into exercise 

A physician looks at the tongue to judge o/^ \T'' 
health; we can of ten tell a person's native cou^*>^ ^y^ 
accent. Somewhat in like manner, we can form an *s'™a'« 
of a man's character from his conversation. " Oi^^ °^ *^® 
abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh " SO ^^ifficiJt 
is it to guanl against sins of speech, that the ApostJ^ J'ames 
says,." If any man offend not in woi-d, the same is ^ J^^rfeci 
man, and able also to bridle the whole body " 

A few of the common sins of the tongue'wiJl be n<:>tjoed. 

E^-speaking.-Many people are like flies, which ^vsays 

ments to talk of the faults of our ,,^- kv , ahniilA 

seek rather to dwell upon the merits y^""" 

be^^tme" "tn rT *"-^^^^l-- that°whrt"is said should 
be untrue, i^vil-speakmg is not t>i« o i • It i^ 

speaking evil of an absent person t, """'Z' '^Le bx^ 
this is no excuse. It may be qmte true, but 

There are cases, indeed, m whir-l. -i. • j <.«t,\aii 

the faults of others. If 'a f rx^d V " T '' ^^1^* 
profligate companion, ignorant of v'^an \^'^'^^^\;^ 
be right for us to warn him r.^^^"^ *™® character, itvro«uv 
tempted to speak evi of any 1 ^^ ^^-S^- When you ax« 
Is it true 1 Is it ki„^°* ;7j;^^«>^ ask Y^^'^'f^Jf^^^eirr 

taJiiramT^' ti;r;"o;jr?"-ot T-}}^x^::n- 
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their instant disapproval. " An angry countenance driveth 
away a backbiting tongue." 

Oaths. — Swearing still prevails to some extent among 
soldiers and sailors; but it is banished from respectable English 
society. A gentleman who dropped an oath in conversation 
would be considered guilty of a piece of vulgarity. A 
student using English oaths will be supposed to have picked 
them up in the streets from driuiken soldiers. 

There are other oaths common in India, which ought to be 
guarded against. One of the most prevalent is to use God's 
name lightly. No right-minded person would speak disre- 
fipectfidly of the Queen to her very face. God's name should 
he treated with far greater reverence. He is King of kings, 
and wo are continually in His presence. To use His name 
in jest is an insult to Him. Men may think little of this, 
but " the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh His 
nan^ in vain." The wisest and best men have always had the 
greatest reverence for God. It is said of Boyle that he never men- 
tioned the name of God without a pause both before and after. 

There are other oaths which are also objectionable. Jesus 
Christ, the Great Teacher, says, " Swear not at all ; neither 
by heaven ; for it is God's throne : nor by the earth ; for it is 
His footstool : neither shalt thou swear by thy head, because 
thou canst not make one hair white or black. But let your 
communication be, Yea, yea ; Nay, nay : for whatsoever is 
more than these cometh of evil." 

Indecent Language. — Filthy speech is one of the crying 
sins of India. Some women, when enraged, employ the 
most abominable terms of abuse. They make the whole 
neighbourhood ring, and oblige respectable people to keep 
within doors. Obscene language is so common among 
certain classes, that when a policeman in Calcutta was asked 
to check them for it, he said, " They always speak so." It is 
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to be regretted tliat such language is in use even among those 
from whom better things might be expected. The Indian 
Min'or says, " Our educated men often use words to the,impiue 
signification of which thoy have grown callous." 

Even little children learn foul language before they are old 
enough to understand its meaning. 

" Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your 
mouth," is a precept which shoidd be observed by all. Every 
effort should be made to discourage the use of indecent lan- 
guage. Not only sliould obscene songs and filthy jokes be 
frowned upon, but every indelicate allusion shoidd be at once 
reprobated. 

Bear in mind that we are continually in the presence of an 
infinitely holy God. He is now our Witness and will here- 
BiUiT be our Judge. Cowper says, 

* There is a prurience in the speech of some, 
Wrath stays Him, or else God would strike them dumb. 
His wise forbearance has their end in view, 
They fill their measure and receive their due." 

Lying. — This is another very common sin of the tongue, 
but it has formed the subject of a sei)arate lesson. 

The tongue re(piires the most careful government. Let it 
be remembered that a word spoken cannot be recalled. It 
stands for ever as a witness against us. How much need 
therefore have we to offer the prayer of David, " Set a watch, 
Lord, before my mouth : keep the door of my lips." 

Abom'inable, hateful ; disgust- | ABSo'ciate, keep company with, 
ing. 1 Callous, hardened ; insensible. 



Abnnd'ance, great plenty. 
Ac'cent, manner of speaking. 
Alln'sion, hint ; reference. 
Backliitiiig, speaking evil of & 

person behind his back. 
Banished, ^ent out from ; driven 

away. 



Conununioa'tion, interchange of 

thought ; speech. 
Ef 'timate, juagment ; opinion. 
Imparling, giving. 
Indelicate, impure. 
In'tereonne, a running between ; 

conversation. 
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lnwl'nable, that 
valued ; prici ' 

Oatli, aeareleas 
or cursing. 

Obscene (ob-i 
filthy. 

Offond', 

PftDM, 1 

Kiygi'oL., ,„ 

eases ; a doctor. 
Frofligate, nicked ; 



! of God"! 
laO, ill 






ind«cenc 
Xte'v'erence 
Sla-n'deT, 

T«.lo'l>eB.re 
tells tl 
others. 

V-nlgar'it- 

slv 



Tke Apoitie (aiios'J) James, otic of *!>» tweV 
wit-te one of the books of the l>Jew Testann 
bearing his name. ^ , 

K«bertBoyle.aIeamed and good maw -^^l*^;? 

TlM'<lndMlBm»r," an India." Ticwapar*' 



,eir J''S"'^„ „ good "1 

, — ^ 51.11 V **■ *P - _ _V.^ 



JaSK-- „oOCl s. 

I had been o"t, I' 



„**'''.i,.,g their J^SS'.J „ eooa »i 

b-dvl"" »»""'" out, P<" 
"Sselh^ been o^^' •^ 



l&^ THE BDDYSTONT! LIGHTHOXTSB. 

aiX sorts of dangers ; these were all past, and the weary crew 
pesx-ished within sight of their destination. 

Xight-houses have long been employed to guide ships. 

Among the ancient Avonders of the world was the light-house 

oxx the island of Pharos, near Alexandria. It was square, 

Wilt of white stone, and very lofty. At the top of its tower 

a fire was kept to light s^^ch ships as sailed by night near the 

dangerous coast. *^ ^ 

. JS.S pf^"^*?*^ lighWiouse of modern times is one in 
the English Channel about fourteen miles from Plymouth 
The rock on which it stands lies nearly in the track Tthe 
«hips which pa^ up and down the Channel, and La^ a sttelv 
vessel has been lost there with aU on boa^ ^TuT ^^.^l 
a light-house upon the spot was lon^lesire^* hut7^ Tffi""u 
^33 thought insuperable. Even ?t W ' ^ f difficulty 

portion of the rock is seen, whxUe thrTo ,r "'^ " """" 

L Atlantic dash upon it w th tremendo f T^ ^^^^' "^ 

into the swirhng eddies from whSb th T^ ^"^^^"'^ "»' 

Eddyotone. '^^'^^' **'« reef is name.l— the 

At last, in 1696, a clever man naino.l ^v- ^ , 
t„ok to build a liglit-house. He i'Ti ^\"»«ta"ley. under- 
It ,vas built chiefly of ^vood and " "^^*'*t '* '"* ^^''^'^ ^^^'^ 
rock with lai^'e irons. AN'ia.sLnlev ^^"""^^y fastened to the 
felt so sure that it would resist the f .T^tf T., ^'"'""'^ °^ ^^ ""*^ 
wished he "might be in it durin^r t>V waves, that he 

blew under the face of the heavens "^ ^"""^1* ^'^""^ "*** ^^^"^ 
he went to the lighUiouso to supeii/.to, i "^ '^^"'"^'er, 1703, 
a tempest the" occurred as has never «J ^°"\*' repairs. Such 
England. ^/''' "'T^'^g when the cloud^ kT f """"^^ ^" 
««fficiefttJy ^"' P^"!'^'* ^ l«ok toward^ ^^ ^? *'*^*'"^^ *^**' 

nothing tO' ^ ^^'^ ^"* ^^« waves wfn '■^^^' *^^^ ^^«« 

house l^.l its builder, and all who"^;::'^;!^;' "- l'«^^t- 
perish,.,, ^""^^^^ *"in. had 
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In 1706, asecond U^^Ui^h^^^^^ ^^^3 ^.^,, 

er^irely of wood, ana X.030 to t.h^ J^i:;, 
After stanchng nearly. ±i^^y ^oar«, it 
morning. The men in ohar^-o we:ro o^ 
from room to room, till at last tlie^ :foiix: 
of the rock. The lead tti>oii fclio x-ooi^ of 
and ran down in a strenm. TVJ^if Zo oj 

looking up, some of tlie naoltoii loaJ we 
After his death, the lead wsxs talron oxit c 
Smeaton, a celebrated. eii^iri€3exv cjrect 
house. He determined, to Grrt^loy stor? 
The trank of a tree, broad at the T 
lessening as it rises, suggested to him tlj 
to resist the winds and -waves. Ho first c 
and then fitted courses of stone iia to tlxe 
forms a solid mass of inasoxi-vy.. Tlxe 1 
held together by joints aiid iroxx T3a.rs. 
six feet high. There are f o\xr- x-ooixts in i 
occupied by the men in clxaTge, -A^t tlxe 

very large lantern, where tlve liglxts ar-e 
whole was completed in 1T&9. 

Smeaton caused these Avord^s to "L*^ eng 
lower courses of stone : " Excoipt tlxe X 
they labour in vain tliat \>nxld. it." Tlxo 
more than a hundred years, ^^^^'^^^^'. 
waves dash against it, fVying xx-p x.n ^ 

ite height, covering it U^e " "^^t^^X^^^ < 
from sight. It has presex^oa t^vltxx 

wrecked upon the tock. 

Steadfast, serexxo i«--o^-^^o.^^ -^ 

Year after y^^^^^^oxe ^«^*> ^^It 
Bums on *«^^^It^«exti«g^^^«^^^^ 

Shines on ^^^^ 
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b;i>i>ystonb lighthouse. 



4-v^ r.opft-n to its bosom clasp 

Tt^ees the wild xvinds lift it in their grasp, 
^d hold it np, and shake it like a fleece. 

rrvi^ startled waves leap over it ; the storm 

Sxnites it with all the scourges of the ram; 
A'H-^ steadily against its solid form 

3Press the great shoulders of the liurricane. 

uBail on I" it says, "sail on, ye stately ships! 

And with your floating bridge the ocean span ; 
lie mine to guard this light from all eclipse,— 
Be yours to bring man nearer unto man 1 " 

LONGFBTXOW. 



Base, bottom. 
Cavity, hollow. 
Gol'mnn, pillar. 
CouTB'es, layers ; beds. 
Destina'tion, place to wliicli one 
IS going. 

Eclipse', failure ; loss of light. 
M dies, currents running back. 
Bncoun'tered, met. 
Bapneer', one who builds bridges, 

15 *"•' " Sreat storm, with 
wind!" "^^"^"^ °^ *« 

'".^ml*"'"*' ""^ *"« to be over, 
come. 

^tercept'ing-, hiding, 
"^afir'fired, pointed. 



lant'em, anything in which a 

light is placed. 
Mas^onry, stonework. 
Molt'en, melted. , ^ 

Quenchless, that cannot be P« 

out ; ever-burning. « . 

Eefnge, a place of safety, 

shelter. ^ .. ^ 14^0 blows 
Scourg'es, beating, ii^e 

from a whip. 

Serene', calm. -^oHr 

Sutely, g^nd ; n.^e^^^- „f. 

lS?ja? ciustrg to ubirl or 

turn round. -itoffcther. 

To'taUy, entirely , ^^r^^ 
Tremen'dous, dreadful. ^ ^^ 

put out. 

\9heTet. 



English fflef>t>»e of the Ptolemies, kings of Ej^P^j 
Plymouth rpJ^w'?«P»rt of the sea between En?l«>* *^„ in the 
south of Engian™ ^' & se^Port and station for ships of war, 

''i'^n^m'LTj'^^^*^ ^-Slish engineer, who executed m^ 
f "uc irorlts. x>iea 1792 a.d. 



T»E ROBE Xi-OR J, 

mating ****8«. tHe ahii^^ „^- ^ 

Ufa. ftortVug bridge befweeTx f C"»f. *^'"^"" 



J 
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Suppose tliat yovi aixci I slxoTilcl go 
tViat Queen Yietoria is goii:i«:^ to Ixolc 
grand reception da,y. Oix tl^iose clays 

royal robes and her si:^arkliii<:^ cro^^rlx 
the great people of tlxo kiiicjr^^ioiii go 
the Queen. Well, we inako tti> oxii- 
this gi*and reception axxd see tlxe QvTee 
We get tickets of adixiissioix, "bi-xt 
thing about the rules of tlxo couix--t, 
common everyday dress. "We go to 

bell. An officer, all dressed irx scax- 
door. We present oxxr tiokefcs. He 

says, "My friends, yc>xx caixixot g 
'* Your dress is unfit. Tlxe la>\r of t J 
every one who wislxes to "be j:*^^®^^ 
wear a particular kind of dress. It x 
On no account whatever ^^^^ anj^ oi 
without having that dress oxx. '' 

This is the law in «^^ i>alaoe of of 
there is just such a ln.w in ^« j^^^^^' 
Jesus is the great Klin/'^- -^ ^sirxf i 

necessary before any otx^ f roxrx ^^^^ ^^ ^ , 

to enter there. Tlxis <i^'^^^,'^^'^^J^ito i 
has been washed and made , ^^ ^ , 

Lamb," Christ Jesus. Th^«^ ^'^ 
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of His i^eople when their hearts are chniigof^^ 
are born again and become Cliristiaiis. T|^^ <'J'n^hen they 
are the court dress of heaven. If our hearf.^ ^ white robes 
changed, then, instead of being clothed i^ J'^g not beeji 
white dress, our souls can have no ot/ie^ ^^ *^^utifiil 

"filthy rags." ' ^mirifr ^j^^^ 

Just think how a poor beggar -woiiJW JooZ- 
picked up from the gutter, with his ragged cl^^j ^^ ^^e ^vere 
with mud, and. were carried into the pT^sejj ^^verecl 

Victoria and her nobility, on some grand eoiip^; ^ Q^ioen 

ashamed he would feel ! How every one ^voiiM ^ ' ■^o\v 
away from him ! The darkest cellar he could gj^^ ^ '^ get 
pleasanter to him than that bright and brilliant co f^ ^^ 
And yet such a beggar would })e much more fit to 1 V^^^^- 
duced to the Queen and lior court than anybody out f ^^p~ 
sinful world will ever be to go into heaven until his l :, ^!'** 
changed, and his soul is dressetl in the M'hite robe -i • ^*^ 



Jesus puts on His people. Nobody can go ij^to ) 
without this. And this is the reason why Jesus sa'V ^^ 
positively, " Ye miLst be born again." We are all unfit f ^ 



Too Late. 

Foolish virg^s, invited to a marriase feast, did i^ot .take oil -with fii 
their lamps went out, while they fell asleep waiting for the brideffroorn rf * ***^ 
the time thejr went to buy oil, the bridegroom came, and tiie doo?* -""rin^ 
When the virgins knocked they were not allowed to enter. "WnX ^^ ^hut. 
salvation now ; after death it will be too late. See Matthew xxv. "LiS**^^ '^©k 

Late, late, so late ! and dark the night and chill ' 

Late, late, so late ! but we can enter still. 

Too late, too late/ ye cannot enter noio. 

No light had we : for that we do repent • 

And learning this, the Bridegroom will relent. 

Too late, too late I ye cannot enter now. 



No light ; so late ! anil dai-k ami cliil 

let us in, tliat we iiiny liiul the li^ 

Too lot'-, fod late! y. cannot enter : 



Have wu nut heard thu lii'iilegi'ooti 

() let us ill, though late, to kiss ? 

No, no ; too late ! ye cannot en 



Admil'tiOB, entrance. 


1 KobU'ity, 


BxilTiMit, bLigLt. 


PoB'itiveJ 


Cellu, a room iiiidargromiii. 


1 PreMBt't 


Ctiill, cold. 


1 known 


Filthy mgi, sins compared t 


Beoep'tii 


dirty pieces of rogKcd clotli. 


Relent', 


ant'to, s BDiall street drain. 


; Eepenf. 


Introduced', led in ; made know, 


1 Bcar-let 


to. 


. Seeiie(j 


Vonurolii (mon'oiks), kings. 
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67— THE SECEET TREASTJEE. 

Shah Abbas tlie First, king of Persia, being one day 
hunting, and having wandered from his attendants, found a 
young shepherd playing on a pipe. The king spoke to him, 
and, after some conversation, was so struck with his solid 
understanding, that he committed him to the care of teachers, 
to be properly educated. The shepherd made such wonderful 
progress, that he excited the admiration of the court and of 
his patron, who gave him the name of Mohammed Ali Bey, 
together with the office of Nazar, or intendant of the house- 
hold. The king sent him twice as ambassailor to the Great 
!Mogul, and was much pleased with his negotiations, for ho 
had the firmness to resist bribes, a thing very unc^onimon 
among the Persians. The favour he enjoyed raised him up 
a host of enemies, but none would venture to speak to the 
sovereign, who had so high an opinion of his fidelity. 

After the death of the king, however, the enemies of 
Mohammed endeavoured to effect his ruin with Shah Sell, 
the successor, who, being a young man, was more easily per- 
suaded. They representeil to the king, that as Mohammed 
had built at his own expense several caravanseras and a 
magnificent palace, he could not have done so without 
employing some of the public money. 

The king, being anxious to ascertain the truth of the 
accusation, ordered Mohammed to settle his accounts within 
fifteen days ; but this faithful intendant begged his majesty 
to come the next day to the treasury, where the king found 
everything in perfect order. Thence he proceeded to 
Mohammed's house, where he was surprised to find every room 
furnished in the plainest style, and could not help expressing 
his admiration at the humility he had shown in so elevated a 
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station. One of the slaves, observing a door fastened with 
three padlocks, informed the king he had overlooked it. 
His majesty asked Mohammed what treasure was concealed in 
that room, which was so carefully shut. Mohammed replied, 
that the whole of his property was contained there, and 
everything else belonged to his majesty. He then threw 
open the door of the room, in which nothing appeared but 
his crook, wallet, the goat's skin which he used to fill with 
water, his pipe, and his shepheKVs dress, all suspended from 
the wall. 

The iN'azar, when he saw the king's astonishment, related 
to him the history of his good fortune, and in what manner 
he had been brought to court, by order of Shah Abbas, 
begging his majesty, if his services were no longer required, 
to allow him to return to his original occupation. The king 
was so struck with his virtue, that he took off his own dress, 
and gave it to the Nazar, which is the greatest honour a king 
of Persia confers on a subject. Mohammed continued in his 
office, notmthstanding the efforts of his enemies, and lived 
and died in that employment. 



Admira'tioii, wonder. Intend'ant, an officer who superin- 

Ambas'sador, an officer sent by : tends or has charge of. 

one state to another. \ Kagai'ficent, grand ; splendid. 

Caravan'sera, a house for ; Ifegotia'tion, transaction of 

travellers ; serai. I business between states. 

Crook, a shepherd's staff, bent at Occupa'tion, employment. 

the end. i Orig'inal, first. 

Fidelity, faithfulness. ' Padlocks, locks held by a link. 

Great Mogul, the Delhi em- i Pa'tron, one acting as a father ; 

peror. ! protector. 

Host, an ai-my ; a great num- ! Sovereign (sov'-er-in), king. 

ber. I Wallet, bag. 



Shah Abbas ascended the throne of Persia in 1585 a.d. He was 
the first who made Ispahan the capital. 



e&— THE WISDOH OF OOD SISFLATED IN THE 
LOWER ANIMALS. 

Ddyo c Be I slant? Wlmt a great head he 

^mes — a 1 ad 1 1 11 nl eds of iwuiids ! Tliia 

head must lie hel I j d ff f o the body just as you 
would 1 ol 1 1 a n 1 1 at a length. Ho v loes 1 e 

8up]Kirt th s hca y 1 ad J He Into stroiij; tortls r g 

aloiii, the toj f 1 c 1^ 1 1 f ten and 1 Id it to 1 is 
back We. y 1 id t b 1 1 j n 1 1 t e<.l suci 
fonl d e U o I t tl s w ? 

Tlie httle binl can 1 -t tl I tl i 1 I 1 1 «*, 

1 u 1 1 f t a t n I 1 rt I J \ 1 tl tie 

ta se 1 I 1 k tl f 11 tl f 1 t 1 o 

Iflzzl d H U i 1 1! w. Ixitl 1 ft ] ttl hard 

n 1 I I lo a 1 1 f nls tie J nit Hows 

Ih ft t sLt tl o J,! t Who n 1 tl rioua 

The food must hi' ground before it can become bloo<l. Most 
creatures have teeth foi this pur^iose ; but the little bird 
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must have a small head, so tlxat lie may fly, and tU^ ^ 

has no room for teetl^ ; l>x^t God Has given him ^ \ 
little mill called a gizzax-cl, t>otween the motitlx 

8tomach, which can ^ixxcl almost anything, and pre^-lP ' 

^o man could build a. sliii> AvliicK could pass ove^r 
sandy deserts of Africa-. It ooxxld not sail lil^e a s^^ 
water, nor could it go on wlioels. No man couia '^ 
J>ut look at the "ship of tlxo desert " which Go<X 
At can carry water in a, l>n,g, i>nre and sv^eet, wHicl^^ 
many days; and it will go tHirty miles a-day ^ 
together, and carry ei<^lit liuii-ilrocl pounds weiglit. 

no noise. It never eonxplixirxs. A-Yl ! the camel : 

" the ship of the desex-t '' Avitli its soft, spongy 

fitted for the sands o£ tlxc desert, is made fox- 
business. The reindeer, in liis soft fxirs, will bovT-t^i- 
snow and the ice a lixindred miles a day ; but if X 
camel were to exchange Ixomes fox- a single year, t: 
both die. The sands of tlxo desert did not ni«,l^. 
^oot of the camel, nor did tlxe foot make the sand ^^ 
made theni both and fxttod tlie oixo for the other. 
A clever workman oaix make a watclx sosmali 
be placed in the rin<- wlxiclx a lady Avears upox^ 
^^^^ '^^^n and nice oaolx wlxoel and part mxxs-t 
there is r,^x • ^+ ^vl>ic-lx flios in the air or ^-mt^ 
^^ not an insect wixxoii ** ^ wn-r^.^ -^ 

S'^'^'H thnt i. not far more oiirxoxis and worxci^ 
o^^ X ^^ ^^ "^ - ^4- l^fL*^ been foux^x^fl^ 

'^'''^niotion, A sin^lo irxseet li^J> t, 
moreth.^. ., .t r^^rts c-alie<i 



niiiscles, 



-"^vii. ,^1. oA**fc,— ^..,n#3<l muscles, 

.r7> four thox.««xxa 1-*-%;,;'^' „se as ho' 
'*^,> creature eotiia o.xH »\*^^,.e3. They 
,2' ^« /«/i of stxclx -""-"" ^ A learned 




'"'^ of hiJ ^tvi*ly> an- 
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different kinds of insects visited it, with which he becanie 
acquainted ! These insects all have limbs, habits, characters, 
and homes of their own, as really as men have. 

You have rfead of the beaver. When he wishes to make a 
pond, he f^oes to work to build a dam across the stream. He 
goes up the stream, and floats the timber dow^n. Who told 
him that he could not float it up as well as down ? The 
stream is rapid and strong, and therefore he does not build 
his dam straight across the stream, but makes it curve up 
towards the stream. Who taught him that this curve would 
be stronger than a straight line ? God has so much wisdom 
that He can confer a portion of it on all the creatures which 
He has made. 

Why does the little bee divide her honeycomb into regular 
cells ? Who taught her that it would thus be stronger than 
if it were all made into one great basin ? Who told her that 
if her honey were all put together into one great place, it 
would turn sour and spoil 1 Does the bee reason all this out, 
or is it the wisdom of God which you see guiding her, so 
that she makes no mistakes ? 

Oh ! if here, in a world where sin is, and sorrow is, and 
where everything tells us that our life is but for a moment, 
there are so many marks of the wonderful wisdom of God, 
how will it be in that world where the fulness of His wisdom 
will be seen ? 

Colli, small close rooms. ] Hon'eycomb, cells of wax foi 

Constrno'tion, making ; for- i honey, 

mation. ! Husoles (musis), the fleshy parts 

Curve, bend. which move the body. 

Dai'iled, overpowered with light. Spongy (spunj'-i), soft like a 

Oii'iard, a kind of bag in which , sponge, 
a bird gi*inds its food, after it Straw'borry vino, a climbing 
swallows it. plant, bearing a f: nit cilled t'le 

strawberiy. 



} 



THE NATI^ 

eo. — THE ITA 

VTheXx J<^^<ian hushed his tv 
And siV^^^co slept on Zion's 
^ofliexx Metlilehem's shepherd, 
-^atcT^^ o'er tlxeir flocks bj^ 

Hatk:^- from the midnight hi J 
\ voi<5® of more than mortal 
In dis*'^^^ liallelujaJis stole, 
^iia x^^^miiring o'er the ra 

Tbetx swift to every startled = 
-^^^ streams of glory light i 
jLeaven bursts her azure gat< ■ 
B-et spmts to the midnight i 

On \vheels of ligrht, on wing 
T^e glorious hosts of Zion c 
High Heaven with songs of 
While thus they smote tlieir 

« Oh, Zion ! lift tliy rapturec ; 
The long-expected liour is ni 
The joys of nature rise agaii 
The Prince of Salem conies 

"See, Mercy, from her /:,^oid( 
pours a rich stream to them : 
Behold, she binds, Avith tenc 
The bleeding bosom of Desp 

"He comes to cheer the tre i 

Bids Satan and his host dej I 
Again the Day-star gilds the 

Again the bowers of Eden 1: : 

^0 Zion / Mii tj^ raptured 

The Jong-expected hour is n 
The joys of nature rise agai 
The Prince of ^S.^oor^^^s 
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As'nre (a'-zlmr), Idue. 

Bloom, put forth flowers ; blossom. 

Bow'ors, shady places in gardens. 

Hark, listen. 

Kor'tal, belonging to man. | Urn, vessel. 

Bap'tured, cairied away with joy. 



Smote, struck ; present, smite. 
Startled, made to start. 
Stole, passed quietly • jn'esent, 
st^al. 



The Nativity, the birthday of Jesus Christ. 

Jor'dan, a river in Palestine, flowing southward into the Dead Sea. 

Zi'on's Hill, one of the hills on which Jerusalem stood. 

Bethlehem (the House of Bread), a small town about six miles 
sou til of Jerusalem. 

A voice, Ac. After the angel told the shepherds that Christ was 
born, a multitude of angels sang, " Glory to God," &c. See Luke u. 
8—20. 

Hallelujahs (hal-le-lu'-yas), praise to Jah or Jehovah ; songs of 
praise. 

Hew streams of glory. * * The glory of the Lord shone round abont 
them." Luke ii. 9. 

Salem (peace), an ancient name of Jeiiisalem. Of Jesus it was 
foretold, " His name shall be called . . . the Prince of Peace.'* Isaiah 
ix. 6. 

The Day-star. **I Jesus . . . am the bright and morning star." 
Revelation xxii. 16. 

The bowers of Eden bloom. The injury done in the garden of 
Eden by the Fall is now repaired. 



-•o*- 



70.— THE PATRIOTS OF CALAIS. 

Edward III., king of England, had besieged the town of 
Calais for upwards of a year, with a great loss of troops, so 
that he had become greatly incensed against the citizens. 
When they could no longer exist for want of food, they 
intimated their wish to yield the place mto his hands. He 
gave them to understand that he would not receive their 
surrender, unless they yielded implicitly to his mercy, without 
any capitulation either for thoir lives or property. When 
this severity was objected to even by his own comnitandfiis, 




GJ^T.A 






tl^^'^'T of to country. ^^^ ^^/^BseJ»b' 
■ ^ « t\ie tobca of t\ic Gatte*' .^footed. 






around ttai. "eck., theywre ^^, j.-jp,,,.,!, M * > 

„l>om thej suWttei themscJ feUo.i'-M*''''" ^, k 

l.« ™n»™ I» tte p»,^or. <rf ^^ „ptofc-y V 

king, looking on fc« with >"" t ^ •, „i^-^ H, 

.ndc».n,ana,dtl>.mt„ be l''<'«"*X,^''Z^„,„ior^^S 
Manny, »d tho l.m«t Itnghsh nobks «"" f* <;^*to 

fero<ltopi6™nttl..exo(,»tio,., ami oven the Pnnoe of f^^,. 
int«n;eded for tlioir lives in vain. "^ 

Tlie tjiieen Pliilippa was the last resource of these tt,,^^^ 
tnnale men. She had leeentlj joined her hiisbaad', ^.^^^^ 
in cireumslances equally flattering to Edwari as a monart^lv^ 
u,d mleresting to him as « husband. It was dnring hoi 
legeney in England that the great victory of lYevJIes Croa, 
had been obtained ; and it was under her au«incos tUnt 
David II. of Scotland was made prisoner. The queen was 



also at this time with child, and thus in every res[)ect entitl«id 
ta the highest regard of her royal husband. When she saw 
that Edward would be moved with no less entreaty than her 
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*^^vn, she rose hastily from ber seat, and kneeled before 
^"ig, saying, with many tears, " All I my loTd and li^^ 
^ve I not a right to ask a boon of you, kaving come 
^^^e sea, through so many dangers, tl\at 1 might Nvai 
you ? Therefore, let me now pray yon, in konovw < 
Wessed Redeemer, and for love oi me, tliat you v;ov\ 
pity iipoa these six prisoners 1 " 

Edward looked doubtfully upon tKe queen, and s^t 
hesitate for a space, but said at le^^gtli, " All \ niada^^ 
well wish you had been elsewlvefe^ tliis day •, y®^ ^\ 
deny any hoon which you ask of ^Uo '>. Take tb^s© 
dispose of them as you Avill." 

The gracious queen, rejoiced at liaving pToV'-^^ 

8uit, and having chaii<5ed the dishonourable ^^ 

burgesses for new clotlxiiig, gave each of tbe^^^ 

for immediate use, and caused them to he saf^^ 

through the English liost, and set xit liberty. 

Mliift', dress. \ Kalter (^hawVtev). 

An'spices, patronage ; svipport. • \iaugii\g. 

Beheaded, have the head exit oiY. HumiViating, to^ 
alleged (be-seejd'), sat clown 

before ; laid siege to. 
Boon, a favour asked. 
Bux'gwses, inhabitants of a. city 

with certain rigiits ; citizens. 
Capitnla'tion, a giving \ip on. cer- 

Wn conditions. 
Contrib'ute, help. 
Delibera'tion, an exancLinat-loxi. of 

t\v.fe reasons for and a.ga,ir\st a 



measare. 
Demand'ed, claimed . 
Bwo'tion, self-sacrifice. 
Disin'terested, free from 

interest; unselfislx. 
talWIioii, a tryiiig to 

another. _ 

ExcUmft'tioDS, louci ox-ios. 

^]XhX, brav^e- 



self 
ec|n.al 



ImplVcitly, ^vitbo 

tiou. 

Incensed', enrage 

Xndigna'tioTi, ang 

Interced'ed, begg 

In'tamated, Tnad< 

l^amenta'Uou, CI 

lao'ble, an oU 
about 3^ vupe 
Ob'stiuacy, ^ 

yield. 
Pa'txiot, one 
fatherland o 

Per'il, risk. , 
Bau'som, pr^" 

one free. 
;Re'gettcy, go 
in place oi 
Beluo'tantly 



Sack, the pluuder of a town 
Stip'Txlated, baTgained tor ; 

settled. 
SubmiB'sion^ a yielding. 



--, LIFB -A. PILGRIMAGBL 

lUserva'tiou, aUee^iug^ack. Sub.t«.'tiat. HcH . having pr<v 

SB^ren'dor. give up ; ^y^f W. 
Upbraided, reproacUo*- , 

proved. 

Calais (kaVis), a town iu France, on the south side of the Strait of 

'^'^El^ard III., one of the greatest kings of Engl--a, gained famous 

^'^Sx^re^olj^Al^ftre'efarlono^^^^^^^^ - '^^ 

Black Prince, from the colour of his armour. oar^er is 

The Garter, the highest order of English ^^^^^^^^^^^'^^ is 

a band used to tie a itocking to the leg. An ornamental ribDon 

worn by the knights. x? -c*«^ia-«rl 

Heville'8 Cross, near Durham, in the north of En|;lana. 
Bedeem'er, one who buys back ; Saviour ; Jesns Olirisr. 



-•♦■ 



71— LIFE A PILGRIMAGE. 

I liave heard of a great man, who upon reading those 

words ill the fifth chapter of Genesis, " And all the days that 

Adam lived were nine hundred and thirty years, and he 

died; and all the days of Seth were nine hundred and 

twelve years, and he died ; and all the days of Methusehili 

were nine iiundred and sixty-nine years, and he died,'' imme- 

diately devuted himself to religion, ami the service of God, 

^s not thinking anything in this world worth x>ursuing, 

^^hich had not regard to another. 

^ Would iiave every one consider that he is in this life 

^^othing nioT& "fclian a passenger, and that he is not to set up 

'^^^ rest here, \>ut to keop an attentive eye upon that state of 

T^^^g to wliiolx lie approaches every moment, and vrhich will 

^ tor ever fi^c^d and permanent. This single consideration 



^^ould \)e sufficient to ,,^t^ ^^^nes^ 

thirst of avarice, and tKe erxTelw J^"^ ^^toi- 

l^gnmge,ancUh0Bev.^Ko p^B^tWoxac.^ iUxo all -f . 

and sojouniers upoiv eB.xt.Yi. X ^Kall illustrate tlu 

^vhich I have read m tK^ t,xa.^.elB of Six Jol^^^ ^^'^ 
A dervise, travellixYg t,\^xox^g\i Tartary, ^^^'''" 

the town of Balkli, ^voaxt, irxto t\ie king's palace ^ 

thinking it to be a pvxl^lio ix^xi or serai. H^vi^^ ^, 
JJim for some time, lio exxt^exea into a long g^^^^ J 

aid down his wallet, a.:ii.c\ spread bis carpet i^ ^^.^ 
h»«self upon it, af tex W^^ Txiamier of the I^^^ 
^e had not beeix loii^cr i^^ tliis posture bef^^^^^, i 
covered by some of "tlie g^xaxcls, avIio a^^ked bii^^ , 

business in that placo ? Tbe dervise toM "^ ^ i 
l^itended takinrr up Hi^ xii<-lit's lodging in *^^**j,^^ 
g^iards let him know, iix sl very angry nianuei% 3 | 

he Was in was not a serai, T^vit the king's palac^- , i 

that the king himself passod through the gaU^^""^^ 
debate, and smiling at tlxo mistake of the dervi^^^.; 
how he could possil>ly t>c^ so dull as not to -j^-^ 
Palace from a sexai ? ** Six-,'' says the dervise, '^ ^^ - 
to ask your majesty- a question or two. Who ^^^ ^^^ 
^ho lodged in this Ixonse Tvlien it was first built ^^ 
^ephed, " his ancestors. ^' '' ^i^^^ who," says the ^^, 
tlie last person tliLit loclged liere -? " The king ^ ^ 
fether." "And wlio is it/' s.ays the dervise, ^^ 
We at present ? " Tlie kii^f^ to^<^ him, that it ^^'_^ ^ 
"And who," says the derWse, -will l^e here afte^- ^ 
iing answered, *' the youngr pri^^^ ^^® ""''Jl' . J^ 
^id the dervise, " a iionse tliat ^^^"^^^ '^ ^ ^ 
often, and receives such a pex-i>otxxal sncccs.i 

^ot a palace, but a serai. '* 
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Ambi'tion, a desire for honour or 



power. 
An'cestorB, forefathers. 
Av'arice, a love of money. 
Debates dispute. 
Extm'guiflh, put out ; destroy. 
Gallery, a long })assage. 
Guests, visitors entertained. 
Maj'esty, a title given to kings. 



Fer'manent, lasting. 
Perpet'ual, never ending. 
Fil'gr image, tlie journey of a 

pilgrim, a traveller to some 

holy place. 
PoB'ture, the placing of the body. 
Sepose', rest. 
Bo'-jonrners, persons stayingonly 

for a short time. 



Beth, the first son of Adam after the death of Abel. 

Metha'selah, the grandfather of Noah, and the oldest man men- 
tioned in histoiy. 

Ketaphor (met'-a-for), a figure expressing likeness without the sign 
of comparison ; as, * ' That man is a lion." " That man is like a lion," 
is a simile (sim'-i-le). 

Sir John Chardin (shar'din), a French traveller who twice visited 
Persia. He died in England in 1713 a.d. 

Balkh, in the north of Afghanistan, once a splendid city, now in 
ruins. 



72.— THE PLANETS. 

Most of the stars which we see at night in the sky retaui 
ahvays the same distance from each other. These are called 
Fixed Stars, There are some, however, that change their 
places, and are therefore called Planets — that is, icanderers. 
Planets are heavenly hodies which move round the sun. 
The earth on which we live is a planet. The orhits, or 
courses,, of planets are not quite circular, but slightly 
eJJipfcical, or egg-shaped. 

There are eight principal planets at present known, re- 

yolving round the sun in the followixig order— Mer'cujy, 

Ve'uus, the Earth, Mars Ju'piter Sat'^i^^» U'ranus, and 

Kep'tune. Two, Mercury and VenuS, ^^' "^'^'^^ ^^^ '"^ 

tharx the earth ; the others are farther distant- 

Mercury is the p^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ yet known mtii 

ceptaixitj. At is generally hidden b ' the s^^ » "^^^ ^^^ ^^ 



'V* 



seldom visible to th^ rxafeoci eye.. Its avej 

w^e sun is about 35 millions of miJes. 

smaJJer than the earth. It> is tlxe swi/tesfc / 

planets. It goes roiind 'tlx^ sun in abo 

which id the length, of its yoax-. Vtmtcs 

*e planets. It is alw-ays soen either i 

^yening star, or in fcho e«,sfc as a momj 

Mercury nor Venus is seeix at xnidiiight. 

smaller than the earth. To a pGrsan oi 

would look like a briglit st»x-, just as Ve 

yheu seen through a t^losooj>o, Venus v 

^e the moon. Its distaixoo ^roxn the sun 

^^ Jnilesy and its year is oquai to about e 

our months. The ^CL't'tlh cornGS next 

attended hj a small planet ^vlxich. revolvef 

which move round others are ca,lled seco 

Utes, or moons. Those ^vlxichi revolve onJ 

caUed j^hnary jplancts. The Earth is a 

^iles from the Sun. 

. ^^^a^«, the next planet, is remarkable 

^s named after the Koman god of war, jp 

^^^our, somewhat resembling the blood si: 

examined through a telescope, a part 

posed to be land, a part is greenish, sti] 

^^^^ at each pole is a spot of white, t 

^ars is about 140 millions of miles 1 

^% a\)out one-eighth of the size of th^ 

^^8rfy double the length of ours. I^ 

7^^> supposed to he not more than * 

^^anieter. 

^^^een Mai« and cJupifei. ^, ^ ^^^ 
^'^'^^^ called ae^erouis 4/ r^^ 
^- ^^^ principal ones. ^Cf^r^l^ 
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^r. I* '^ 
covered, and additiona are made to the list every J**^ ^ be 

supposed that there may be thouaands more, W^ 

detected by the telescope. ^ 1,300 

Jupiter is the largest of all the planets. It ■*• * ^^^ otbet 

tim^a the size of the earth, and is larger thai" *^ ieleacop®> 

planets taken t^^ther. When examined throi^ * 



it is seen to he covered with changing belts, ^"iP^^^t *80 
openings in its cloudy atmosphere. Jttp>*f* ^^ I to tvfelvo 
millions of miles from the sun, and its J®*^ ^^ ^ 
of ours. It is attended by fobp moous. . larger 

SatTtm, next in size to Jupiter, is abo«t ^^J^! ,Jlf is 
than the earth, hut it is as light as "W*^- ^Zi It 

remarkable for the fiat rings by wKicb- ^*' ^* Bunouuded. 



is thought that the rings are not solid, but made up of * 
vast number of small bo(''^g, revolving around Satum. 



■| 



addition, there are ei^ht irtooxxs. Sa,t\ 
of miles from the &xm ; it>s anxxxxal x-e 
nearly thirty of our years. On acco 
from the sun, Saturn has a aiall, yelj 
ancients to look upon ifc as a gloom, 
was hurtful. . 

£7ranw«, the next planet, was disco 
is about 74 times larger than the eax 
13 very light. Its distance from ^^ 
milUons of miles, and its annual re 
84 years. It is known to iiave to^^ 
most distant planet at pj-esent 
1846. It is rather larger tlxai* ^^^ ^ 
moon. The period of its ^^^^^^^^ed 
The planets are probablj^ ^^^^"^ Tlie^ 
etc., somewhat like our eartt*^- 
human afiairs. 

As'teroids, small planets. . | bodj? 

Atmosphere (at'-mos-fer;, the ^**' 

around a planet 
Bens'est, heaviest. 

Botect'ed, found out. , j js^^^—- 

IMwa'eter, the measure throw^» cent; 

or across. 1 0«-t^**^ 

Mlip'tiCBl, shaped like an e^^- 



^^ was oi 
A certain kir,„ of T»ri>«-^ o» *^ 
courtie« to ti,^ iTuntirxg-^^^^^y were 



2 / 



I 
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demand ; they fancied that the man was either a fool or an im- 
pudent cheat. But as he continued to follow them, repeating 
the same cry, the king's curiosity was awakened, and, turning 
to the dervis, he asked, "What advice is this, my friend, that 
you value at so large a sum of money ?" " Sire," answered 
the man, " deign to give me the money and you shall hear it 
Believe me, you will never regret the bai^ain." The king, 
expecting to hear something extraordinary, bade his treasurer, 
who was in attendance, count out the sum demanded by the 
dervis, who, after receiving it, uttered this weighty maxim : 
" Begin nothing without considering what the end may be.** 

The courtiers smiled at the rashness of the dervis, and the 
apparent simplicity of their master. They expected that the 
king would either treat the matter as a pleasant jest, or threaten 
the insolent priest with punishment. But to their surprise 
he was neither amused nor angry. Turning to his smiling 
attendants, he said in a serious tone, " Why do you laugh? 
I see nothing ridiculous in this good man's advice ; on the 
contrary, it seems to me most wise and salutary. This maxim 
shall be my rule of conduct in future ; and that it may 
always be before me, I shall have it engraved upon my plate, 
and written in distinct characters on every door and wall 
of my palace." 

Some time after this one of the chief nobles, a proud and 
ambitious man, conceived the wicked design of murdering 
the king and seizing the throne. The better to accomplish 
this purpose, he secured the confidence of one of the court 
surgeons, to whom he gave a poisoned lancet, saying, " Bleed 
the king with this lancet, and I will give you a thousand 
pieces of gold ; and when I ascend the throne, you shall be 
my vizier." The surgeon yielded to the temptation, and 
waited for an opportunity of committing the cowardly crime. 

He had not long to wait. In a few days the king felt faint 



andii\,aiiddfesireci^ to be bJecJ. Tlie 

poisoued^^cet irx IzlIs pocket, iiastoxieci 

and prepared to p^^rform tlie oj>erati< 

the king's aim, lie ^was about to jplvLx^S' 

tlie vein, when Ixisi eye csLVLgkiii a,Tx ins 

that had been "brought to tgcgIvg tbe oi 

these. "Begin notbin^ witlxo^J^t^ consh 

may be." , 

On reading these words Ms li»n<i^ ^^^^^ 
pale with fear. «« What am ^ F^V^%.a. 
"The king wiU certainly ^^^f^^^^^oia 
death: and then, what wUl ^"^^ ^^^Ixea 
world avail meV' This tboix^*^^ ^^ ^.^ 
with the rapidity of ligbtnixxg ^ J^^anoet 
he hastily returned the poisoixeo. 

drew out another. ^. ^ aslcecS 

The king, observing ^^^%^''^"^ia^a « 
changed the instrument. The tow- ^^^^^^ 
out in explanation that the secon ^^^^^ „«e 
the first ; but his manner was so ^ _^^^ 

suspicions were aroused. Starti^»» ^^ .^ , 
exclaimed, " There is treachery i» loxxo ^^v^^^ 
what it means : a full confession » ^ .^ j^^ 
The culprit immediately feU ^^f^t l>«^ 
the whole matter, confessing ^% ' ho.^^ ' 
inscription on the basin, he vroxxicx 
lancet ^ Ix^ ^' 

The surgeon's Ufe was spa.re<3, ^j^^ oo«^^ 
disgrace frota the royal service- jx^:i^^^^^ 

and the tmitor was arrested »»" cyt^J^^^ ^^^ 
and then the king, addressing ^^Zz ^^^ ^"^^^ 
see now that the dervis did not ^^^i^^^*^->^ 
The poor man has not been sti^^ 
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worthy of the highest honouTS ; i<^* ^^ 

Froni this day he shah live in ray 
table." 









a.t> 



Acoom'pUflli, carry out. 
Aglta'UoiL, violent motion of the 
mind. 

Ambl'tious, desirous of lionour or 
power. 

-. <^ondeseend ^^^nk: worthy ; 
^©nuind' ni • * 



XiaaVt;*^ ijttpi,^'-«ng upon 
«ieiit' ? «^a/i ^'^t ; too bold. 
^^ee<^i/i ^®^ .pointed instru- 
i^'im'''^ by dootors in 

^^®^b ; a slxort 






OP.-'-- -^C 



toy 



,tol« 



n*e«t- 



^-^" 



«0< 



K«Pl^!-aeg^'^i^eV<rv 



%^^^ 



tlJO 



br^lvo 






Surgeo* Tdi3«**^ . to |^ 



'^'^js;x'f?s^- "^"^ 



Ter' 






*f»X!;; 



o«« 



Trait'ot, ^^ ieX^X'^^^' 






ness 









oV 



.^Ivo 



2iii^ 



5>>*tgO 



^tte. 



rte 






«^ 



^j 
^ 




^e^e^^o^^'^^^iafolo 



*«!^> il'^^^iJi 



'^W 







^J' 



J^ 







'£.^-^'' 



<** their wiBtence. They are diBtinguished into two cW^' 
^07-lcen and sotdiert, the formei constituting the g*^ 
portion of each society. The soldiere ate kigei »» ^"^' ' 
'lave a more powerful head. Tte ordinary work 



««iety is performed by the -workere ; the P^^"^]^ 
■ Airfare is taken by the soldiera. The males ao^ *^" 
^t a small portion of each COTimumty. They »* 
glistening wings ; but the neuters have no wi"g^ _ 
We smaller than the females, and the workers 
waller than the males. The females and n^"^ _ 
Kinds are armed witli stings •, other varieties ha*' 
but have the power of ejecting a kind of poison- 

T^c eggs of ants are so small as to be scarcely 
the naJted eye. AVheix dropped by the mother, » 
workers Jay theni in heaps and watch them caret 
few days, the larvee, lilce little -worms, come oat 
These are fed by tHe -woikers, who take great p 
keep them clean. ^^f ter a time, the larv» cease ' 

theraseJves up in a. delicate vrhitish covering, an 
dead, In this stage tliey are caUed pupte. ^^ 
BiflpupB are tlie -wlxifces olijecta which the w^^ 
iaeiily seiziitg and. ca wying off to places o 
ant'fl dm( is brolcoia. <^p&ix. 



Yiole suppli^® ot Oo(j f^j. ^j^^ inmates of -tie nest m 
\.^ to it "by ^^^ w^y^^^rs. The food of some kinds is 
^Ssively or cliiefly animal, that of others, we^e^lX,. In 
Britain, ants reliiain torpi(i dupjug winter, and ^^ not ^l 
In warmer countries, some ants laj up large stores ^i ^xx, 
and seeds. They also gather .together chips of woOkjf \)\te ^/ 
straw, small pebbles, etc., to close up openings in the zoes^io 
wet weather. 

Ants are very fond of sugar ; and to this, wherever it is to 
be found, they seem to be guided by a very acute sense of 
smell. Little green insects, called apktdeSy found crawling on 
the stems of plants, give out a sweet juice which the ants 
drink like milk. Some kinds of ants use the aphides lik^ 
cows. They climb the plants where they are found, strokre 
each till the drop of juice flows out, and then pass on i^ 
another aphis, as if they were milking cattle. Other mts 
huild stalls for the aphides beside their own nests. The 
yeJlow ant actuaJly breeds them. The plants on which the 
aphides feed are also gathered like grass for cows. 
^ -ine habitations of ants are very curiously constructed. If 
siz^^^^^^ houses as large as some ants, in proportion to their 
mm ^^"^^ ^^ ^^^® mountains. Ant-hills contain within 

separlT"^ ^^^ apartments, of different sizes, arranged in 

Some ^' f "^ communicating with each other by passages. 

«eek th ^ ^^^^- ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ *^"^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 
<^f trees^ Protection of stones ; others glue together the leaves 

saeh otli*^^'^ *** ^''^^'^ ^"^® power of communicating with 
»» /?ener^l J u ^*"^ ^^ ^^^" antennae or feelers. They are 
place a ^™^® *"** pugmacious. Many battles take 

parties •TK^ ' ''*'*^ between individuals and lai^ 

xney are so bitter against their enemies, that they 






thousands ot ^^^ci n^^^^j^ 

far more are ^^ ^ ^^^J- as ^Ws^:r: 

Some led ani' go on jre^T^Jax 
pupse oi certain Wacfc ajit^s, ^ ; 
habitations to rear tli&m stx^d 
DUpse are treated 'W^itli ^irea.'t ca,^ 
the Tcd ants, excavating jy^ss^^ 
Ants render impor tent sex-v^i 
matter, wMch would atlx^r^^^^ ' 

Aetite', sharp. / 

jUiten'iLSB, the feelers of i»secT», / , 

like little moveahle horns. / 

Apart'mentB, rooms. . / 

Aphides (af-i-des), plant-li^e , / 

sing- aP^* (a'-fis). / j 

Attract'ed, drawn to. -#.-He / 

Coxnmtmlcating, having ^*r^ / 

means of passing from ^^^- ?^ I • 

another ; conversing ; havii*^ j 
intercom-se. ,- -^fi- I ' 

Conuniui'^^' a number livii^£5 f 
together under the same rul^^- j 

Con'ititiit®. form ; make up. | j 

perioate, fine ; thin. j ( 

Reefing, throwing out. 

^x'cavating, hollowing out. I 

Exclu'sivelj, altogether ; shut- , ^ 

ting out everything else. I 

Fo'rays, sudden inroads into ^^ i 
enemy's country. 

OUstening (glis'ning), sparkling- 

aine, join with a sticky sub- 
stance. 

Hahita'tionB, houses; dwelling- 
places. 

'«'«^^'it8, ways of livin r 



Hah'its, ways of living 
In'mates, those who lodge in the 
same house with otheS ' 
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75.— GOD I^ CEEATIOH. 

Above— below — wliere'er I gaze, 
Thy guiding finder, -Lord, I view, 

Traced in the midnight planet's blaze, 
Or glistening in tlie morning dew, 

Wbate'er is beautiful or fair, 

Is but Thine ovm. reflection there. 

I hear Thee in the stormy Trin^j^ 
That turns the ocean wave to foam; 

Nor less Thy wondrous power I find, 
When summer airs around me roam; 

The tempest and the calm declare 

Thyself, for Thou art everywhere. 

I find Thee in the depth of night. 
And read Thy name in every star 

That drinks its splendour from the h'ght 
That flows from Mercy's beaming car; 

Tliy footstool, Liord, each starry gem 

Composes — ^not Thy diadem. 

And when the radiant orb of light 

Hath tipp'd the mountain tops with gold. 

Smote with the blaze, my weaiy sight 
Shrinks from the wonders I behold; 

That ray of glory, bright and fair, 

Is but Thy living shadow there. 

Thi^^ is the silent noon of night, 
The twilight eve — the dewy mom; 

^^^Jiate*ev is beautiful and bright, 

Tlii^® hands have fashioned to adorn. 

Thy S^^^y walks in every sphere, 

^j^d ^A things whisper, "God is here!'* 






g»*e, stream of ifght. / ^^^^ r^»1^ 

«ot'«tool, a Stool for tlie foot / 22S ^^^i/^*^^^ 

*-«aiaiit, sendiiifir out rays of / *i^t da 

^Jght or lieat. 

Orb of lifiTlLt, tlie sun. nompar^ w. 

g^adow, light is called God's shadoTT, ^^^ ^^^ ^' 
«oon of ni^ht, midnight. 

■^ ^ ^A'H l^ye and B^ 

Sverytliing in creation shours Ooa " 



Ve. — MUri) THB VOO^' 

Did you ever observe how strong s* ^ <j " 
thick the "wood ia ? Hotv heavy the chavD^ ^ ^^ 
it has ? and wliat a lock: ? If there vret© AV^^ 
the house, or no thieves outside, thiaN^^ o^ ^^ ' 

hut as there are precious things ^\t\dtv, ^ ^ 
out, there is nB&d. that the doox \>e a\.TOW^^ J^ 

the door. J^a!^A 

W^e have a house- Onx- Ixeanct aiv^Qi v^ ^ ^ 

Bad things are for ever t;ryix\g t,o corma '^'^^r ; 

mind and heart- I Avill <iesorV\>e soxaft ^ ^' 

io you. ^ 

Who is that at t\xG dooxr 1 .AAi., T Vxvo^ J 

What a frown there is c>xx ixxs :£sLce. \ VO ^^ ^ 

how fierce ie IooVl^ ! X ^^^^ ^"^^^ ^^ ^"^ c/>tt 

in, orheTviUdoiwe Ixax-xxx, «^<3. ie>^^^1^^^^^^^ 

Wioisthafc? Xfc xs _^^x ^^ _^ _^ ^^^^ 
looks aown on e^v^ery t^*^-^*^ 

y I 



l^ed ^"* '■ I will hold the door tet — "A 

'ne "''*■ ' »■" '»"; f"" ''' """ '"" V "*" 
It will „e,ep do to let him in, 'o'*^ *" 
the house, he makes every one unhftP^PJ', 
. k:^ ' .__. ;. iir„ .ir. «« '«"»'' 



►er- 



^ ; ,1 the house, he makes every one uiin"Hy>J'^ 
yd to get him out agam. No, sir, " 
5 you may go away. g^ 

It must be Vanity, with his Hau""* ™' 
He is never so weU pleased « "^ *>« 
»w»,,andisadmiwi. Y.« will not »»• 
,w: we have too much to do to attend to 
1 Mind the door ! 

itranger. By bis »I»py look an4 ,\^ pace, 
,im. It is Sloth. He wouH liVe nothing 
ive in my house, sleep or ya^^j^ ^^ houis 
me to rags and ruin. No, ^^ ,„„ idle 
easnre, and I have much to 4„ g, ,„,j, 

) What a sweet smUo ; vHi^t a kind &» ' 
mgel. I' '• ^"'- ^""^ hoppy she "" 
k her in ! Come m ; we, „,^'„pen th« 

g. Good and bad,areCPo,„^_j^^j, Ob| 
MT of their heart, bad thoughts and bad 
me in and go out as thej, ^^ Wol"""" 
rar with aU things bad. -^^ ^„^ mM" 
; we must be watchful ^^^ j^^ ean»e^ 
rind the doot 1 Mind tli, j^, , " Ko'P 
diligence : for out of it g^ the ^'^ 

low how to keep it T tej Jesus i^ f f „ 

ly and hourly of His &p,irit. » BeboJd. 

the door and knock; if j^^^ niau be*^ 



J, 






cAsns. 



My voice, and open th© aoor, I wfll come in to ^^^' 
sup with him, and he with Me." 

B0U8, bars for fastening a door. 1 life take theiJ ^^ . 
Drone, a male bee that does not heart. ^fl\^^ 

j.^'I'^'l ; a W, i(ile fellow. Paco/ateB • ^av of tw '' 

jup^with him, admit him to the heavenly feast, ^^ * 



77.— CASTE. 

The system of caste is now peculiar to India. -^ 
times it also existed among the Egyptians, bu* 
vantages caused it to be afterwards given tip. 
spread of enlightenment in India, the same ^'^ 
gradually be adopted. 

The common idea is, that the different castes i ' 
the mouth, arms, tbiglis, and feet of Brahma. Tl ' 
invention of the Brahmans. Tbe Sanskrit nam 
vama, means colour. The earliest inhabitants oi 
dark and uncivilised. Many ages ago, the anc 
present nations of Europe and tbe Aryan 1 1 
living together on the highlands of Central Aiia. I 
invaders of India, comparatively, fair, despised ^ 
as black. The white and dark races were 1 I 
classes in Vedic times. By degrees, the casf 

developed. t a' 

When the Aryans first came to India, 
preside at a sacrifice. The ^^raliixxans did no ^ 
Great importance was attached to vn j 



.rxcT Certain classes committed them to mem '^^ ^^ 

'C&ed the beUef that the slightest --^ake in t^^ ^l^us 

i^ tlxe pronuHciation would raise the anger of tne g ^^ ^^cbers 

^ey became masters of aU reUgious ceremonies, ^^^^ ^^, 

of tlxe people, and the ministers of kmgs. xne ^^^^^j.ijaSy 

euinary struggles between tlie priests and the ^^^^^n. 

t>efore the king consented to bow before ^^^^^ parasU- 

(( IVirice seven times," says the Mahabharata, jjfferent 

xama clear the earth of the Kshatriya caste." ^ ^ ^j^^^. 

professions gradually formed, separate castes, the 

iaes occupying the bottom of the scale. ^ 

Some of the evils of Hindu caste may be noticed. ^^^ 

Caste is founded on a He. There are no distinctions m ^^^ 
buman race such as it asserts. " God hath made o 
blo6d aU nations of men." Though men differ m coioui^ 
from cUmate and exposure to the weather, their bodies 
formed alike. The Mahabharata says : " Desire, anger, fear, 
grief, hunger, fatigue, prevail over all; by what, then, ^ 
caste discriminated 1 " 

Caste puffs up certain classes with pride. Tha "Btahmana 
claimed to be Bhudevasy gods upon earth, an-d sought to exact 
for themselves divine honours. A Brahman dipped his toe 
into water which a Sudra drank as sufficient to insure Mm 
happiness. Caste tramples on other classes. Some aie 
regarded as below the brutes. The houses of high mks 
n,ay he/reely entered by dogs ; but tWy ^ould h^Y^Md 
if eertam human beings passed beyond tbe thresWi 

Caste IS a great hindrance to progreaa it TT- . 
the Hindus remained stationary for ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

blindly foUowed the customs of bia ^^'^^^^^^^^ ^* ™ 
inents were attempted. InventioxiB' ,^^«U, and no impmiy 
uni^nown, for it was forbidden, \xxi^ ^^ ^^^^ ^mtm feiS 
tiou, to leave India. Even to i.V.^ ^^ pav> qV ^\^t«jsssm 






Vngoted caste leaders seek to inflict this j 
Tvho proceed to England to stxxcljr Jaw 

Civil Service. 

Caste divides man from man. It sj 
into thousands of sections, eacli cariii 
members. So long as it exists, the Hind 
a nation in the proper sense of tlie word. 

Caste concentrates religion in outwar 
religions may be seated in the mind 
stronghold of Hinduism is the stomach. 
that a man is defiled, not by Airhat lie eaf 
out of him, evil thoughts, words, and a 
with severe punishment any breach oi 
while it disregards the greatest crimes. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the 
that, as a rule, the most enlightened leac 
however much 'they may disapprove of i 
rules, meekly bend their necks to its ; 
with firmness, it would soon becor 
past. 

In the world there are only two gr 
and the bad. Let the reader seek 
former. 

.^ • f _ m 



i7.nr/. ' ^"'«iatners. 

Aasort'ing, declaring. 

bigoted, blindly attached to some I Jriv'ol^^ 

religion or party. ^ HymxLs c\ 

Coiuea'trates, {^ to one ^^.^O 

J. point. ^ *'- ^ 

Seviv'»5*^« unclean. . 
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I Fronuncia'tiou^ ^ 

Inven'taon. contrivance. .^ cing. ^y of pronom- 

Ob'itacles, things standiBg San'guinary, bloodv 

the way ; hindrances. Seo'tions, parts o x j u,. 

Peculiar, one's own. cutting; divisionT^'^ ^ 

Pen'alty, punishment. Sta'tionary, not m^f/- * i«, 

Pollu'ted, made unclean. provinfi ^ ^^oving ; not im- 

Fre»ide',8itbeforeothers; direct Struir'fflM, vioWf 4r , 

ProW.ion. employments lireflfiw entlZ^^^^^^^ ' 

Sac nilce, religious offering. * wance. 

Aryan Hindus. The 

Aelugus, belong to what 

I^n '^^ nations came . - 

Vedic times, the times when the Vedas were written, probably 
about 1200 B.C. 



78.— THE ISLAHD. 

Suppose we lived upon an island, entirely-surrounded by 

-7® ^^eafc waters. As wc looked, we could see nothing but 

^® M^aters and the sky. W'e had no ships with which to go 

^y^^y> ^nd there we all lived. We had farms, and shops, and 

^^^g& just as we now have, with no diflference, except we 

®^6 on an island. One thing more. Every few days there 

^^^e a great sliixD to our island, and the men landed, and 

^^gbt our neighbours and friends, and carried them to the 

~^^Pi and sailed, away out of sight. In a few days another 

^Pt and anofclxer ; and so continually they came, and carried 

^ old and young, friends and neighbours, and we knew 

^bing "what l>ocame of them. We wept and mourned and 

^^6(2 far oursolves, but knew not what to do. 

-4^ length, wo see a man rush suddenly down to the shore 

^ little vessel, which he has built himself at his own 

P^nse. He ju.mps into it alone, and spreads his little sails, 

^^^ goes off oxx tlxe great ocean, following those awful ships, to 



THE ISI^JLNiy, 

see w\iat. \m \)ecoine of our friends. TV^e watch the n 
6oat tiU it is out of sight, wonderin.gr i^ ^e wfii ever c^ 
us again. In the meantime the dark, dreadful ships co 
to come and catch away our friends. We IqqJ^ . 
wonder what has become of our dear friend in f;}^Q ^. 
he told US that if he found our friends yvho had been c 
ofT, he would come back to us with, a white flag at the 
his mast. At length, the boat comes in sight. Yes 
she comes, and the white flag streaming at mast-head 1 
he has found our friends. The croT^ds all rush down 
water-edge to hear his tidings. The little vessel c 
the shore, and our friend leaps out on the land. We 
" What news ? what tidings of our friends ? have yt 
them 1 " 

" Yes, I have found them/* 
" Are they alive ? " 
* Yes, all alive." 

" Are they happy — what are tlxey doing 1 " 
"Oh, they are all carried to a distant count 
iing's ships. When they get th.ere, they are pu' 
of trial, and those who can bear that trial wel 
honourable and happy, and have most delightful 
would not come back here for tlio world. WhiJ 
cannot hear the trial are sent away to the des 
wretched." 

" But will the ships come any more 1 " 
<« Yes, they will come again, and again, and 
off. ^^* y^^ ^^y ^^ ^^ yourselves for the 
vou will be very happy, and need not fear to 
u 3ut what— how can we fit ourselves— wl 
Oh ! tell us quickly, for the slxips may be he- 

""^^jcaxmot tell you now, I ^^ ^^^^ ^'^^ 



''^ ISLAND, 



of 

See, 

12,1 



19* . -bool?; -which I take out of my ^s^"" '. 

. n^^ see *^^^tat »»^ ^«^ to do. It is plain "^"^ "^ ^ 

tr;o» a* -S^y i-. -a y.« ^^ ^ ^^^^ r^t 

^ttMction. ^ do no other way to get a copy 
because 1 c-^ veins, and have written xt ^^'^Zr<.^ I 
opened my ^^ y^^od came directly from my bea 
Hood •, aixd tl^« ^j^ J t^te it, as the last and best pi ^ o 
had finished it- 

down dead on the spot .' Oh . wn 

book that must be, I ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^y^^ idan^ '» 

You understand me, do you ny ^ 

, ,. ., ^ ^rpadful ships which come ana carry ^^ 

and diseases are the dreadtj" ^ cam<»^' 

off; and eternity is that distant w ejjfe ate v* 

Christ is that dear friend who went thxoi^u ^^^ g«,ve m^ 
eternity; and the Bible is the book ^hiclx He has ^^ 
'- - ^ Preja^^ls f or our tri^ ^^* ^^^.^t judgment; -^ 
Se poured out His soul unto death "^"j"* Preparing ^ ^*f ^ 
«*o eternit and live in happiness. What a f rfend do tbo* 
ZTr^ deSse who do not love ^s^ Christ ! ^ ^ 
,^/« those neglect, who ^iv^.^T ^ay ^ day ^^° 
^ ^^ thinkiij about the Bible ! 



«to^P?°t. *"■ fear mixed with 

fr^^'- <i^tK« never-ending state 

*^ce. *^ >vhich fastens ; as- 



Beject' ca^t ^ refuse- 

Stream'ingr, ^ W; 

Tid'inga, Xi^ws -nes i^ 

^*^* ^,!^^^)> the littlest *^« 
blood no\^-3 



ot 



V: 



*^«- ^ ^^tth my owa blood, Jesus Christ ciied to obtain ^ 



tio» 




79, 

K I was asked ^^^^ Jcind ^' 

unhappy, what do jrou tliinfe- y«>«ng people are 1 

poor, or the siclc, or fcK^, „ » '^J^ answer would b 

«ll\)e happy and uaefvLly^^^T*-^^^^^ ^o J t 

"seek their own," tlia*- ^ only the selfish, f 

ihatthemorepeopleiek^ij"""" """"«'^'^- I* w, 
get of it. ISO human iS™ ^^IT^ Wpiness. the 

giving or trying to^j^^^ *^^ **^ ^^^^ happv 

%ere.a^^ciS f^Z^J^^f^^Z^^^^ ^^T 

many hstless, d^«agreeal>l«, ««lx^ppy days, l^ 
,n the morning, forna a reeolxxtio^x to make the^ 
one to a fellow creature. It is easily done • a f *" 
one who needs it, a kind -w^orcL to the sorro^fij 

action, no matter how insignificant, tliese thi 

to lighten our neighbour's burcien, a,Ti.<3. increase »^ 
and. so also to increase our o^vm.. 

Teach your hearts to tlxin.k:, first, of othef 
yourselves. Learn to give nj> your own pleas 
way, your own possessions, tliat you may kni 
"more blessed it is to give tlian. to receive." ; 
the Ixjrd of heaven and eartlx ** pleased not 
that His command is, ** Ix>ok: not every or 
things, but every one also on the things of of 
listen to this beautiful little story, or fat 
Selfish Pool, and what befell it." 

gee that little fountain yoxkd.er in the d 
shining like a thread of silver through the t 
^kling like a diamond iti its healthful 



'g 



Imtiying on, with tiiiHing foet, to bear ite Iribnte to n, 
river. See, it passes a stagnant JKwJ, and the pool haijs /(. 

" Whitlier aAvay, master streamlet ?" "I am goij,^ j^ ^j^ 
river to bear this cup of water God Jias given me." ".^J, y^ 
are very foolisli for that; you'll need it before the sunuoet is 
over. We shall have a Jiot season this jear ; you wiij drv 
I up then." " ■Well," says the streaniiet, "If I am to die so 

I soon, I had better wort ivhile the daj lasts. If j g^, ]i|jp) 

to lose tliia treasure from the heat, I Jiad better do good with 
it while I have it." 

So on the streamlet went, blessing and (ejoicin" m its 
mm The pool smiled comphwently at ite own Lperio, 
toresight, md husbanded all its resoaroes, letting not a droo 
'^l away. s„„„ ,i, midsummer heat eamo do J and"? 

■i-J- 5 S^ r °°' """' "'■''"'""S l»»nehes over it in th. 
">•' tLbiX-' . " '"°"»'" "'""Iment and life to them ; 

'*• fleU l""d , r" Pt''"™ "P"" ite bosom ; the be.;ts of 
,"»■«« .pa;L'°'T'"- ^ .t. banks; the hnsbandman's ey, 
„>«»t bZtv .'.'"' -"t^". '"' '""■""J "PO" "-e line of 
?*»-«,■ and 1 -narked Its eonrse through bis field, and 
i, 4«<f wiopo " ?1! ""J"^ Messing and blessed of Jl. 
&f?"''ity. it^ ^", P"""™' pool ! Alsa, i 
^''''/.ut tl,'-^"'"«'''y«»<i pestilential; tl 
'i, °*'Be,„a "J!''"''" '> ,"»"• l-rned away wi 

Cf -'•Me H^'"'' «™'»d 'Bverthrovmbtb. 

s,^ tfa«t?'°' *='"«» f '-am exhaust itaeU 

'tc,^ J to i™P"""* '«• 'oil enp into tl 

'oihe«,a,andtheeea„,le„„„ 



Ojt» 



/A^jr^ 



smiled upon the se», ^^^ t)^ _ 

the sun, and the clouds c^^ ^^ 
carried them away to ^he 6^"^^/)^ ^/^^^ "^ 
birth to the little favuitain, ^^^ ^z ^f ^ ''^^ 
grateful rain, whicli ran ^Ox^^ ^Iiere po^!' 
way to feed the secret sprite ^ ^'nto thTe 
And thus Gk)d ordered ^j;^^^ ^^o/q ^j^-^^ ^ 
freely and so fully, never ^^ ^^® ^untai 

forth to others, so also ihe ry^r. • ^""^ ^^^ 

"^ore It received 
Adver'sity, trouble ; misfortune 
Befell', happened to. 
Brink, edge. 

Compla'centiy, pleasedh-. 
Con'tact, touch. 

5^?^*'» draw out ; empty. 
-■^a die, a stoiy to teach some 
lesson. 

|:''*'!j8[H forethought 

, nothing^' idlentf '^ ^ 

sickness! *** Which c»»* 
J^'ger, stay 7 *Hain<r . sm»^*' 



^ead'owa, f 

Per'flune, si 

Pestilen'tia] 

Pm'dent, fo 

Beeipe (res' 

rected to I 

of medicii 

Latin, mes 

Besoiirc'es, i 

Besola'tion, 

terminatioi 

Sipped, dranl 

Stag'nant, st 

Stooped, beuA 

Streamlet, a 

Xide, -water. 

souTida. 

•tteaa'^®. «^^ 
as tteasuxe. 

,*^Vute, sow 



^y^ 



c^^ 



:\&^- 



"Row. 



Bice, 



.*>i. 



^. 







>*' 



'^" iV^^^' 



0- 



^0' 






tB" "-^"n, „, „„„. 

o pio*""."' Bpitih Bimmh. The <le7i« <A 

„ richest nce-fjeld in the Madne Pre»i<;«»ncJ. 
aed '" ""■« other p.rt« of India, e.po6J«.«IJ,- 
-Wheat is g„„, extensively in Nortt».,»,i 
Central Provinces. Throughout the Boff».7«ij- 
rari and bajri, two species of niiHeti ^^ ^^ 
Kagi. a very prodiictive kind of dO" P^n, 
^ated in Mysore. MOlet and lagi *"" "*<> 
!S of food among the agricultural t**™ "•• 
ice does of those of the lower countiy. 
luctive and nourishing grain, is raised in some 
s likewise groivn. 

east strengthening of the cereals. On tiit^ 
pulses, as dnl, are very nutrition A init- 
ial is largely used in Bengal. 

is raised in many parts of ti,^ ^jt,,, and 
,lso mnnnfacturcd from the j^ j, ^ date 
as. Tohacco is grown ov^jry^j^^^ tut the 
Jly inferior. The Poppy.p, ' jeldinS 
uefly in Bihar, the Wortli,~yY-^, p^,i„ee., 

is onltivated m A«mi ^^ fte 

on the South-western Gliat, „|,ere earJa- 
uood. Malabar is noted f „j. .^ ^^,. 

vegetables are yams, j^^^^^ oM<"^ 
„ gourds. The fniits ^^^^^^ '^f plai.- 
uiges, limes, tamarincla_ jr„„vas, jael*^ 
stc ' *^ 

3, yielding quinine, th^ ^^^ remedy for 
duced into scveial of tl,,^ j^y jjgtricts. 
rts afford valuable oijg Considerable 
>btained from the ooeoa-l * tree, -which 
al and along the Wosto,.„ Coast' '''"' 
Its ore raised laigely i,, jjeugai, and W 



/ 



some extent m othoir 
Gingely-oil is much e^ 
medicine, and the coclxtq^^ 
Of the fibrous plo,xits 



^^ XiV2>- 



the 



ropes, the principal is f,^^ ^^l^J^^"^^^ ^^^ 




OTxltivat 



export from India. 

country, but the BoxTLT^ay 

and Berar contain tho largest "oo^to"^ « 

supenor. Jute, ex-^^ * - ^^ aj 

affords a long fibre 

Considerable quantities 

plant, yielding a stroxi^ 

fine cloth, called linexi, 

plant ; but in India it 

Europe ropes are 

cultivated for gungalx 

kind of intoxication. 

from the plantain. 

The teak is the na.osti 
wood is very strong 
are on the Western 
sidered the second.-I>^sfc 

the foot of the Himala^^ro-s, ^ ^ 

The timber of the sissoo> <>re€5 is li^^ 
The tamarind tree and -fche^ Ja,ok a.ro -u 
well as their fruit. Tho l>axnl>oo zs ^ 
The banyan and tlxo peopul a,x-o t>e^^ 
pleasant shade. A val«al>I« d:y-e /^xad 
plant, cultivated largely in IBexi^a 

India. The juice of a ^i^^ 
The principal expoi-ts o£ 
Their average annual 



xn 
1x^1 

isilky 
o:f "fclxe 
tix: 



rJxG 



4 
< 



of f5^ yi^ 



-v^o,!^^^ 



uce 



crores; opium. 
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THE SUXBEAlf. 



indigo, 3J crores ; oil-seeds, 3 crores ; tea, 2 crores ; coffee, 
IJ crores. Fifty years ago the value of such produce ex- 
ported from India was only about five crores a year ; now it 
exceeds fifty crores. If intelligent educated men turned their 
attention to agriculture, instead of leaving it merely to ignorant 
ryots, the wealth of the country might he greatly increased. 



Agricul'tnral, belonging to farm- 

Car'dMnoms, a kind of spice. 

CaoutdLono (koo'-chook), the 
dried juice of a plant, also | 
called India rubber, 

Cinoliona (sin-ko'-na), a tree 
yielding a valuable medicine 
called after the Countess del 
Cinchon, who was cured by it. 

BeVta, a ti*act of land between 
two mouths of a river, shaped 
like the Greek letter delta A. 
Dur'able, lasting long. 
Ezteailvely, widely. 



Fibre (fi'-ber), anything like 

thread. 
Pi'bronfl, made up of fibres or 

threads. 
Husk, the covering of certain 

fruits and seeds. 
Intozica'tion, dninkenness. 
ManuiiM'tured, made up. 
Hutri'tions, nourishing. 
Pulse, seeds like pease, beans, &c. 
Quinine', a kind of white powder 

prepared from the bark of the 

cinchona tree. 
Sta'ple, chief. 
Ta'ble-land, a high plain, raised 

like a table. 



Sl.^THE SUKBEAH. 

Thou art no lingerer in monarch's hall ; 
A joy thou art, and a wealOi to all ; 
A bearer of hope unto land and sea — 
Sunbeam ! what gift has the world like thee? 

Thou art walking the billows, and Ocean smiles — 
Thou hast touch'd with glory his thousand isles ; 
Thou hast lit up the ships and the feathery foam, 
And gladden'd the sailor like words from home. 

To the solemn depths of the forest shades, 
ThoTi art streaming on through their green arcades, 
And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow 
Like fire-flies glance to the pools below. 



THE BATTLE OP THB 

I looked on the mountains — a vap 
Folding their heights in its dark , 
Thou brokest forth — and the mist 
A crown and a mantle of living i\. 

Ilook'd on the peasant's lowly cot 
Something of sadness had wrapped 
But a gleam of thee on its casemei 
And it laugh'd into heauty at that i 

And thou tumest not from the h\i ^ 

Where a flower to the sighing -win* i 

Thou scatter'st its gloom like the d i 

Thou sleepest in love on its grassy i 

Sunbeam of summer ! oh \ what is \ 
Hope of the wilderness, joy of the 
— One thing 'is like thee, to mortals i 
The faith touching all things ^with \ i 

Arcades (ar-kades'), walks covered \ SixeB, col i 

as by an arch. lan'gerer 

Array', dress. ^.s*^y^'^° i 

Billowi, waves. Jj*' i^K^^ 

Case'ment a window that opens Hor taiii, i 

W, a small house; cottage. ^^^^ ^V 

leathery foam, the spray of the I tremblii 

sea, like feathers. 
Glow, brightness of colour. 
Oraisy breast, covered with grass. 

The sun does not shed its light "Jff^jj/^nd'fts^lw 
nys. When the sun breaks f^/**' ^^^e^metimes co^ 
ihe heart of the sailor. Mountains JJ"® /*J,eem clothec 
▼hen the sun shines upon them, tney humble) 

The lowly cottage of the Pf^^SJl* * all nature, so d 
rays. Just as thi sunbeam ^rf^**!^"? eJoloe, whatever 
enable those who have It always to rejox 

this life. ___.»o-— — 

82— THE BATTI-E OF TH 

The fleet of the ^^^^^^^^^^^ W' ^^ 
form of a half circle ixx Aboukxr ^ Y^ 



in sorrow 
Spell, char 



TBB BATTCB OP : 



HU vastly Buperior force and the strength ofiispoatoa 
made him consider that station quite secure; md mW 
belief, he wrote to Paris that Nelson had puiposelj- amdefl 
him. He soon discovered his mistake, wJien Hood, wm- 
mander of the " Zealous," made signal that the enemy vssm 
wght, and a cheer of trinmph burst from every ship m w 
British fleet. Nelson had long been sailing in battle order, 



and he now only waited till the rearward ships should come 
up. The soundings of that dangerous bay were unknoivn to 
him, but he knew that where there was room for a French ship 
to swing, there must be room for an Englishman to anchor at 
either side of it, and the closer the better. 

As his proud and fearless fleet came on, he liailed Hood, to 
ask whether the action should commence that night ; then 



*J» 



>Uf 



THB BATTLB q^ 

receiving the answer -h® -'^^ged -f^j. 
battle " flew from his mast-heacj^ ^ ^-^ 

The delay thus caused to the ^^Zenla 
lead ; he showed the example ^^ leading 
line, and anchored by the stem alongside ^ 
the enemy's line ; thus leaving to Hood. 
and majestically, as the evening fell, tlic 
fleet came on beneath a cloud of sails, xc. 
the castle and the batteries on the slioTe ixi 
broken by the crash of spars or tlie \>Oi 
each ship furUng her sails calmly, as a. si 
its wings, and gliding onward till slie io 
foe. 

- Then the anchor dropped asterxx, stxx^ ti\v 
her blood-stained decks with, a 'vigoiXT \ 
sternly it had been repressed till tflnL^m. '. 
passed between the enemy and. trli.o slxoTt 
admiral came up, he led the reTn.ai.xi.A^x oi a 
seaward side ; thus placing tlxe ^xoi^cIil 1. 
fire. 

The sun went down soon aftie^Tr ^J^eilsoTx ai 
rearward ships were only g\ai<3L^ A 'tlci.-roxigVv 
the dangers of the bay by tK© ftro flsLSkYiinig 
ships. He coolly examined Ixo^w lci.o xnxgbLt i 
fire upon himself. 

The " Bellerophon," ^witlx xooWIl^ss gaUa 
the gigantic " Orient," by ^wli-oso -fce^TxilalLei axtv 
crushed and scorched into a -wxe^clsL, 

Then she drifted helplessly t,o iLe^e^-wraxA -, 
her work. The " Orient '^ -vva« a.1x^a-Ay ox3 
the terrible roar of battle a -wl:i.isx>^^ -woxxt 



for a moment, clieote^a. i>lie ^i^otar 



o 



'^^ng that dead paxx««. "x« :afirl** ^' 



rr^^B BArn,B op ths mix. 



very wounded ceased to groan ; yet the banting ghjp ^jg^ 
continued to fire broadsides from ier flamingdects; whilst 
her gallant crew -were aJone unawed by their approacliiniT 
fate, and were slaouting their own deatli-song. 

At length the terrible explosion came; and the column of 
flame that shot up"waida into the aky, for a moment rendered 
viBihle the whole surrounding scene, from the zed flaM aloft 
to the reddened decks beJow ; the wide shore with all ite 
swarthy crowds, and the far-off glittering seas with the torn 
and dinnantled fleet* Then darinesa and silence came 
again, broken only by the shower of blazing frasmenl. in 
which that brave ship foil upon the wateie. 

H.™,tth«"°°' '''''"° T-'^if""' '""' ""totlowent 
how "ceirf'r'-^r JT "^ '"'/"'y : bathe knewnol 
'""ud his wt „J- fiff "T" """"ded in the forehead, and 

>4e";the':'°fJ^„.'''' »»''■■" own proud S^stiJ 
J^d ,h„> w™L'„h-,V TheT" ""T™' ki""''»c"g- 

iss: "- -= truc's„r "" '-- - »- 

,v/>"'ee. "daHeet aa ever sailed from tte , 

,<*=«". tlie !f \T°°P'~^ ■. """i where the, 
•V'^-^i^ ^^f'W- -caped. to be captured soc 



H.tl«le Jag fluttered 4^. "^^ », 
next that floated ■>'<*» '™ Of Tn„ j 

And now the bat"" « Ov*W», 
of Egypl-the career o/B„,^^^fc 
was destroyed, "" 



the coi»m»"**«^ "f , 



fleet. 
Aloft, high up. 
Artillmy, cannon. 
Bttt'tariei, cannon plMea m 

order. 
BOftUvtiil (bo'sn), a" officer m a 

ship who has charge ol boaU, 

sait, etc., and calls his nipii by 

hia whistle. 
Brood'iidM, the firing of ^.he 

cannon from one side of a ship. 
Dei'tined. intended. , 

l>i«>»ftn'Ue4, atript of masts ai" 

sails. 
Drift'ri, moved In water ; flo»*?i' 
Explm'ion, a sudden burst W'*^" 

a lond sound. ^i- 

FlMt, a number of ships ift "" 



, farr 
/ Omit 

rt 

I Baili 
Hnll 
C«ad 



■do: 
Beel 



' ship oj 



' the line. 



^^: 



,»-'^ 



which convevfii*- ). the e*^? *^ -b*:) 

AbOTiki, (. itvsao, ^ »^t »^ . 1. 

the bay. ^^ tial?;'^^)'^!*^ .<?.1>«^ , 

tha battle 
Hood, s 
B«Uant|, 

who Was n 



206 DUTT TO PAHENT8. 

83.— DXJTT TO PABEHTS. 

Our parents are our greatest earthly benefactors. Under 
God, they are the authors of our being, and the channel 
through which nearly all the blessings of children flow. 
Hence, our duty to our parents comes next to our duty to 
God. "Honour thy father and thy mother" is the first 
command, so far as our fellow-beings are concerned. Upon 
its observance or neglect, our temporal happiness or misery 
very largely depends. 

Duty to parents includes the following : — 

1. Obedience. — ^This should be prompt. It is a disgrace to 
a ohild, that it should be necessary for a father or a mother 
to repeat a command. He should, if possible, anticipate a 
parent's wish, and not wait for it to be expressed in words. 
A tardy obedience loses all its glory. It should also be 
cheerful. A son leaving his father's presence, sullen and 
muttering, obeying only through fear of punishment, is a 
melancholy sight. Of what value is anything he does in 
such a temper as this ? Obedience ought to be universal. 
Children should be ready to give up their own wills, and 
obey commands that are difficult as well as those that are 
easy. There is only one limit to obedience. A child ought 
not to do what is positively wrong. If a wicked parent 
should order his child to lie or to steal, it would be the 
child's duty to refuse, and meekly submit to the punishment 
which the parent might inflict. 

2. Honour. — ^The son who properly honours his patents 
will always be gentle and respectful He will address them 
as a modest inferior. Should he differ in opinion, he will 
state his views, not flippantly, but in a spirit of modest 
inquiry. If a parent reprove him more sharply than is due, 
he will neither answer again nor show resentment. 



This duty does not <iei>oix<i -ux^oxi 

tion of parents, Tlio commaixci is t 
they are parents, not on. aecoiiixt of , 
may possess. It sometimes lia.j>i>exxs i 
had little learning tliemselves, liave b 
efforts to secure a goo<i education ^or t 
men, under such circnxxxstarLces, are vi 
upon their parents. IBut moral virtu 
value than literary attairiLments. The f 
may be greatly superior to Ins son, B 
all that he possesses to the affection of 
such circumstances, the latter is onij^ tl 
honour. 

Children should be careful about the 
they speak of their parents. They abon 
their faults; they should Jxot mention t^^ 
but seek to render them respectebie m t^^ 

The spirit of arrogance is one of the 
the present day. In the estimation of ^^^ 
now come for age to hieep sUence, and f^ % 
They make their first demonstration of si^ ^ 
ing to be wiser than their parents. But ^% , 
ornament and security of the young. 0/ . 

3. Zcwe.— Without this, all else ia q^ 
slave may obey and honour bis master, ^ iV 
will satisfy a father or mother. Love >>, ^^ 
motive. ^'^^ 

A son who loves his parents vrill deJi^^, 
company. He will seek to do whatever ^^^j,^ I 
and avoid whatever would give them pain, i 
of his parents is, to a large extent, in his keepin. 
son maketh a glad father; but a foolish son is t 
of his mother." It is "sharper than a serper 






" „ A <*" ":Si "^^ ^<^! <=«? "' 

of self-resfcia"^^ society ^^y to s ^.y ^ ^^id 

greater usefultiess pave «^ ^ *^ eXP^^^ ^^^^ 

Parexxts sl^^^^^.^eit optional , tn ^^^^e, 
j'ar^ It is not WW f r^^jman a"" 

5^Veia. Every te«.P«^e««- . . cbil«» 

«flr, claiming. ood -.^j^otoiyv^Vbicb »»*' .j^. 

't«r«, persons ao"*& ® »«iaii»** ,^t i/v** ,-«tilicW' 

rerrinf favours. ''^j^^^ti cnt- ^ving ^^^'^ 

I, course ; p»^s»«S:.„^ ducemei^ ^Ki»*& 



I 



OOitBTS, afBTTWOBI'*^'^ 



«. «iFe up for snothar. 
84-OOMTS, >IETEO»J^^_^ ^^^^ 
tail 7. '' "Met look" ''■' • ; fo'"' ^ 1> 



"'''Wit tail ^S "' a ^''-^ce> ^""^ 

*.I C"^. ,^e». Sy. S<o»'"* 






210 COMETS, METEORITES, AND STABS- 

planets move in the same direction from west to east ; but 
the movements of comets are often from east to wesu x 
orhits of planets are nearly circular, but those of ;^«^^*« ^^^^ 
very eccentric. Comets approach near the sun at one tune 
and then recede to vast distances. One comet moves rouna 
the sun in about three years ; another takes seventy-six 
years; some comets pass away and never return. 

The bright head of a comet is called the jiucleus. In some 
cases it seems to he composed of luminous gas. The tail 
must be almost inconceivably thin. Faint stars, which a 
cloud would obscure, are visible through a tail millions of 
miles in size. 

Formerly the appearance of a oomet used to strike terror 
among the nations, because it was supposed to be a sign that 
some dreadful event was about to happen. All such fears 
were groundless. With telescopes, comets may bo seen every 

year. 

A bright point, like a star, may sometimes be seen at night 
to shoot across the sky, and then disappear. Objects of this 
class are called meteors ov falling stars. If they actually fall 
to the earth, as some do, they are called meteorites, MilUons 
of small bodies move round the sun as well as the planets, 
some of them not larger than grains of sand. When they 
rush through our atmosphere, they are so heated that they 
burn. The small ones are consumed. The larger generally 
go on their way, but sometimes they fall upon the earth 
Most meteorites are composed chiefly of iron 

The little twinkling stars seen in the heavens at night are 

suns, giving out Hght and heat. They appear so small on 

account of then: immense distances. The nearest fixed star 

yet measured 18 about 220,000 times the distance of our sun. 

Some of the fixed stars look much brighter than others. 

This is P^^a^ly ^^^<i> ^ most cases, by their greater near- 



■ 
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ness ; but the fixed stars also vary in she. It ia supposed 
that many of them are several Hundred times lai^er than our 
aim. The stars are divided into dasaes according to their 
apparent maffnittide. The hrif^htcst are said to be of the first 
magnitude, the nest of the second magnitude, and so on down 
to the sixteenth, which can be seeu only with the most 
powerful telescopes. 

The stars liave been arranged into groups, called coiistvUa- 
tions, and named after various oLjei^ls. In this inaTiner, the 
position of any star may he easily pointed out. 

It is supposed tliat the fixed etars have planets revolving 
around them, although, from their vast distance, they cannot 
be seen. Some stars that appear single to the naked eye, 
when examined through telescopes, are found to consist of 
two or more stars revolving round each otlter. Some of these 
double stars differ in colour. The planets, in such cases, have 
two suns, one blue, tlie otiicr red, etc. 



A Scoula, or Star-dmlfT. 

On clear dark nights, a band of faint light may be f 



■ARIBA. 

pjve^* S such wondere ! 

in/?- 

gam" 



Seb'nISf » "ttle cloud ; a star- 
cluster, so called from i(a like- 
ness to a small cloud. 

IVn'olenSi the kernel nf .1 iitit ; 
the head of a comet. 

Obfonre', hide. 

Orb'it, the path of a heavenly 

Keosde', go avny from. 

BeTolT'infT, going rouuil. 

Stsnine'i take again. 

Tel'eacope, an iiistniment for 

looking at distant objects. 
Tor'ror, great fear. 
Var'7, change; alter. 
tT'niverae, all things that exist. 



85.—BABBT AKIBA. 

■*" violent persecii(j"ofi to quit his native laut), 
*idered over barroii wastes and dreary deserts. 
^'^ty consisted ot a lamp which he uaeil U> 
** order to study the law ; a cock, wliich 

.,^ of a clock, to announce the rising dawn ; 

■''I'cii he rode. 

^dua//y sinking below the horizon ; nigU 

, ,\"S'; and f/io jTjooi- ivanclerer kne^v not 
"^'^ heail, or where to rest his -weary limbs. I 
•^st exhaiasted, he came at lafst iveaT a stbbU I 
e'ad to find it inhabitcrV -, fKixYUing wli«n I 



RAB 



\mm iDeings dwelt, there 
passion. 

But he was mistaken. He 
was refused. Not one of tlit 
accommodate him. He was 1 
Jfl a neighbouring forest. '' ^ 
"not to find a hospitable roo: 
^leniency of the weather ; l^i 
^J^oes is for the hest." 
^^ seated Aimself beueat-l:^ 
^^^;^>:itoreadthe law. He l^^^ 
^ ^i^lent storm extinguish.ea ^^ 
H** must I not be pexmittoa 
f^^yl But God is 3U8t; a-^^ 



[e stretched himself ou ^^^ 
^a>^e a few hours' sleep. ^"^^^^3 
th^n a fierce wolf came and ^^ ^ 
^Asfortune is this ? " cried th^ ^^ 
^^^ companion is gone 1 Wl^^' -j 
wie to the study of tbe la^^ '^ 
Hat is good for us poor vdorto^ ^ 
Scarcely had he finished tU^ ^ ^ 
^me and devoured the ass. 
Exclaimed the lonely wanderer- 
are gone; my poor ass too, ^ 
praised be the Lord, -vvhatever 1^ 
passed a sleepless niglit, and, ^^^ 
the village to see wlx^^ther he ^o 
other beast of burde^xx to enable 
But what was his sxarprise not t 
alive 1 

It appears that a. l^iand of robh 
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RABBI AEIBA. 



during the night, killed its inhabitants, and plundered their 
houses. As soon as Akiba had sufficiently recovered from 
the amazement into which this wonderfid occurrence had 
thrown him, he lifted up his voice and exclaimed, "Thou 
great God, the (jod of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, now I 
know by experience that poor mortal men are shortsighted 
and blind, often considering as evils what was intended for 
their preservation ! But Thou alone art just, and kind, and 
merciful. 

" Had not the hard-hearted people driven me, by their in- 
hospitality, from the village, I should assuredly have shared 
their fate. Had not the wind extinguished my lamp, the 
robbers woidd have been drawn to the spot, and have mur- 
dered me. I perceive also that it was Thy mercy which 
deprived me of my companions, that they might not, by their 
noise, give notice to the banditti where I was. Praised then 
be Thy name, for ever and ever." 



Aooom'modate, receive ; take i.j. 
Amaie'ment, wonder ; surprise. 
Announce', make known. 
Approach'ing, coming near. 
Assnr'edly, certainly. 
Bandit'ti, robbers ; siiig., bandit. 
Compas'sion, pity. 
CompeU'cd, forced. 
Drear'y, gloomy ; cheerless. 
Exclaimed', cried out. 
ExhauBt'ed, worn out. 
Ezpe'rience, trial. 
Eztin'gnislied, put out. 
Orad'nally, step by step. 



Hori'zon, the line whei^e eaith 
and sky seem to meet. 

Hnman'ity, the kind feelings of 
man. 

Inclem'ency, severity. 

Inhos'pitable, affording no kind- 
ness to strangers. 

Mor'tals, human beings, so called 
from being liable to death. 

Occurrence, anything happen- 
ing ; event. 

Persecu'tion, ill-treatment on 
account of religion. 



Bab'bi, my master, a Jewish title of a learned man who explains 
the law of Moses, contained in the Old Testament. 

God of Abraham, &c., the great ancestors, or forefathers, of the 
Jews. 



Natoiraliats tell vo **^*'!;*'oua«"' 
or kinds of flies, eeveu * *^g3^„as 
butterflies, and many "**^j^er "^^ 
If we were to place tog® ^^^ ^ 
that are to be fouf*^ ^^Vioi'^*^'^^ 
tliaii four hundred *" 
examine. oi»> 

Useless aa a few i"^*' .^^jiie 
them to increase, they ^^J^ ^i^ i 
our persona, eating our j.es*- 
little power liave we *'' y <:> 
inaecta are called " the *'^^g_ 
can control their nui"^^^^e3 
usual wise plans of Oo^> ^»l 
in some instances of g^^f^eS 
a part in fceepiM the &i^ f 
imy truly eaU them *^^ 
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^^g TJSE OF INSECTS. 

offensive pieces of decaying substances are qviickly visited 
rV some kinds or other of their tribes ; a portion of tiiese 
^^t)staiices they devour, and upon the rest they lay their 
^^gs; and no sooner do their gmbs escape frona the egg, than 
^g^y begin to consume same of the putrid lump on which 

Vt.^y have been hatclied. 
^ 'Jlie life of these minute creatures in their perfect state 
itx genei^ so short, that the parents have seldom an oppor- 
^^ ^ity of seeing their living offspring ; consequently they are 
^^^ jther provided with milk, like some animals, nor impelled 
"^ ^it upon their eggs, like iDix-ds. In place of these, the all- 
^5! acting Power has endowed, them with the astonishing 
^]ty of being able to discover what substance is fitted to 
jceQxd the food proper for tlieir young, though that food is, 
t r the most part, totally different from that w^hich the parent 
'tself would eat. Some of tliem attach their eggs to the 
barl^j or insert them into the leaves of trees and other vege- 
table suhstances ; others f onxx nests, w^hich they store with 
^sects or caterpillars, that virill attain the exact state in 
vrhich they may afford proper food for their young ones when 
they shall awaken into life ; others convey their eggs into the 
^3odies of larger animals ; others drop them into the water— 
an element in which they coiald not themselves suhsist. 

^hen a large old tree falls in the woods of America, it is 
surprising ^^^ quickly insects and rain will hring it to a state 
of powder. Vast troops of "beetles attack the hark, then 
foUoW hornets and flies, which hore holes in the wood. 
Some insects eat of these suhstances, and also lay their eggs 
in them, so that m a short time the fallen tree is bored, spht, 
W made aUve with grubs. The rain and the dew then 
le into the holes made by the insects ; this wet softens 
wood, upon which vegetable fungi and mosses begin to 



settle into the holes made by the insects ; this wet softens 
the wood, upon which vegetable fungi and mosses begin 
^ow, so that between the work of ixxsects a:ad the growth - 



Oi 



^ 









the world would 
that, without in^f 'ted Hfe, but the a; 
its beautifully ani"^* refu^*' ' ^"^* '^'^^^^ 
injured by deeaJ>"S ,i,gy make, ani 
useful thinga wbic^ lafder- 
would find ail employ -^vbi*^!^ live in 
The grubs of gi^^*^ .nat^^aW vh 
devour many offe»«*^l b^ ^^" 
would taint the air **'' 
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Thus you see tliat insects are appointed to clear airaj 
niuch of the aninaal, tlie vegetable, and the siifl] j reiuse Ikl 
is ever forming on l.iiicl aii(l in the water ; and wht is verj 
remarkable, let th.eiii revel in whatever offd they ^\ill,tkit 
bodies are so wisely i^rej^ared for their worir, that we never 
see a beetle, a fly, or a maggot soiled by runnmg amoiAgst tlie 
decaying substances they attack. 

Hosts of insects are to be seen in the daj-time creeyinj^ 
and tlyuig about ; yet an immense niunher, such as moths, 

f^d eaTo T"^^ ^''"'^^ ""^ ^^^^^^^' '''^'' ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^'''^^^^^^ 
cLelv watV^^ 1^"^ sliadows of the night'' Natamlists w]i^ 

works are Tf ^^""^'^^ ""^ '''^^^^^' ^^^ ^^^ ^^a* ^^^ ^^''^' 

ahvays set aW H^"^ Y'^^' ^""^^^ exactness and skill T^ey 
object. And th '^"s^^^^ss in the best way to gain their 

iJidustry, and fr^"^ ^pcomphsh their work with ^^di^uae, 
modest, diffident^ a^^^^^'^ ' ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^'^ 
it is during their wat h^^""^ ^""^^'^^ ""^ their young:' livdeed, 

have the best opp f ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
other times thev fl^^J^^^^^J' of ohservnig their habits. At 

^ «^ from the eye of man 

Accord'anoe agreement 

A?dTt! w^rn?'^- ' / ^^"> ^oft plants, somewhat 

Aston'ishinff. ,;.n>. 7 ^ n ,, ^Ponges ; szng., fungus. 

AttaSi^stifkro^^^rfui. ^^J^'i°t a himp formed on . 

fifiA'tlAS in<«P^f«' . « ^^'^" of oak tree by an insect. 

for thei^^^^^^^ ^^^^ bard cas^s / ^"^^ (^^'^' ^ «--^^ ^^ ^^^ ' 
Blis'ter, a kim? ^ in ^"^s^^^to. 

causiHff the skin ^^ '"edicine °' * small worm that comes 

Cooh'ineaJ, an i^t ^^*«e. ^ ^ o"t of the eggs of insects. 

bright red dye ^^^ yieldins' 1 I g^^^hed, como out of eggs. 
Control; coranian ? -ffom'et, a large kind of stingnig 

JiTfldeat, retirinoT' ^ wasp. 

Endowed', furnisff'^ JinpeUed', forced. 

*'ao'nJt7, power, ^ ^J>A. / ;f ^sert', put in. 

^^rngraJ'itjr, thrift . / *'' * kind of gum produced ou 

use of things. ' a careful I »• ^''®f ^ ^^ *^ insect. 

•^ard'er, a place where food is 
kept. 



TR UTB F LTLNESS. 

comes out oi riie eggs of ■ fuj. 

insects. j Pros'tra 

Mott'ster, something woiiaer fill. J Befuse 

lIosB'efl,sinall plants wliicK grow I Eev'el 'i 

on stones, trees, &c . Scav'eia 

Kat'uraUst, a person well ac- I awav 1 

quainted with animals, pla.iits, ! Troops. I 

or minerals. • Var'nisl 

Offel. decaying matter; reftise. i driest; 

Offen'sive, displeasing. i coatin- 
Pest, Plague (plaig) , a spreaaing 



-oo»- 



87. — TaTTTHFULin: 

Everybody is so well convinced that 
and sinful, but f oolisli and cowardly 1 
that it is quite surprisinp^ that falsehoci 
common in the world. ^We know tin; 
order to hide a fault, or to screen oursel 
we are ahnost certain to be detected, { 
covered with shame, and lose far mor 
can ever gain for us. 

If we leave the trntli, it is hardly ] 
false story which will not, to our coi 
some time or other. A liar has need < 
he contradict at one time Avhat he i 
truth is always consistent Avith itself. 
Jielp it out ; it is always near at hand, 
^and is ready to drop out iDef ore we ar 
0s iiroublesome, and one trick needs 

rrJ^^^^ ^^ good. 

JT^ is therefore always th-e wisest ph 
of ^ fault, to teU the trntK and coni 
indeed sometimes exposo us to pun. 



^he tin,B, h, ^■''"■ardly enough to teii,,;,^, 
' in coi.st,,7 «»^ conscience wjij ,„„„^„^ 

Iv the Pr, Jeeted to double punkhmtiBt 
t ti;"i, **"'^'""'-'"^ thut ive ougJit to feaT. 

"" iU»i *^ ■'^ '^^' '■'^^ ™^ '**** '^'"' ^'^ 
«"'* Ijly r^acliers can no Joiigei' tnist vis, 
jfi "^fMS ^«iieved when we mean to speak 

liiay ^ -^'^iara before we regain the good 
,jiO 1*^^ v^ *"**!(!« fouiitl US out iu 3 falsehood. 

-glx t^ ^ eateemed and trusted by others, 
aref^^ ^'^^'^^ to dejiiii-t in tJie ieast from lU« 

^^ til* _ ^^ilsehood seldom remains siiiglB ; 
le lit*^® *** ^^« "s ^"'i" punishment, and 
need to add another to hide tJie first, and 
over the second, and so on till we end with 
falsehoods. It fg just like rolling a stone 
■ry sJJglit push jiiiyJit set it agoing, but it is 
■> stop it. So we shall find it with telling 
once begin we shall tiiul it diiRuidt to stot>; 
9 f^ the more likely it is that we eball le 
tberefoFe, should be anotliBr strong ycaauii 

Jxt^l^^^ H-e -^^t ", '■'"W 's ver/ apt to become a habit if it Ik 
**Urst.; *^*<i "*^il ""^ ^^ other bad practice ; and tlien, even 
a-Uj j/®«- ^ ^^ 'o speat the truth, we shall find tliis bail 

iJitj . , ** tK ^^^ K '** **,'' ""Aat is untrue, almost in spit* f/ 
*«et.,„ 's ^> '^ >i*^''»' tiwt it is difficult to cure a bad hnbil, 
'^' '>^ ^1(1 P^^"^ '^ *o *ry not to form any "bad \iabit.; 

^■Vl.K . t'herefore tie another rcasoiL for o\ir alitaj' I 

*fUtli. 



, -^^^^ must We f„ 

J«««ive our pa^t'^^* the strongest o. 

■ ^* ^t d^ful^!!^ *h« t™th to oa.clx ol 

j7 ^ i^aise, we ^'>"h to keep froxrx s. , 
^Ll'''^^^<i to r/"!'""' every tKix^g t\ 

«r^ * and ar» u "™ ^*® ^^'o not agree, I 

to«^. ftis mistake, becaxTse it ir.ay 1.. 

^^\.ion, for ti° '*® en our guard against b 

^*«^hood than ''® ^® nothing nxore certain 

^^^ ^ make o ^"'^^ practices. If -wre once I 

t^Ost certain Tn^^''^^ S''''^*^^" *^^" ^"^ *""''^ 
^f out our ^^-^^ something' tha* J8 Wi2t^ 
'^^rating that ^'^^«"« ' «^^^1 w« aoq[«fre s^ 

(j?«f»eter, name. I>»l8e'l»5><»<»«.jies. « 



(;--j»e»r, name. jFa^Be ■""•"*»' f'"^. 

^ don,„r„a «€re ^ , pretends to le „,^ 

JJJfti'wa, shame. Inknlged', givea y^"^ 

w««jt'Mt, agreeing ^. i»retea'««»a*' ''^»'V 
?»'w<l«!t', sjeak Ij^itH / nely', depend upon 

SSL"; ^''^To**^*'; deny. f^Je'n,^ sAelter. ' 

' ^•t^T than ' 

I 
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222 Tnii '* WHITE SHIP. 



88.— THE * IVHITE SHIP." 

King Henry I. went over to Normandy witli his son 
Prince William and a great retinue, to have the Prince 
acknowledged as his successor by the Norman nobles, and 
to contract the promised marriage between him and tlie 
daughter of the Count of Anjou. Both these things were 
done with great show and rejoicing ; and the whole company 
prepared to embark for lionie. 

When all was ready, tliere came to the King, Fitz-Stephen 
a sea-captain, and said : " My liege, my father served your 
father all his life npon the sea. He steered the ship with 
the golden boy upon the prow, in which your father saUed 

*^^rT'>. tS; ^T^."-h yo^ to grant me the same 
ofnce. I have a lair vessel in ^-Vio i. i. i „ , , 

jVhite Ship, manned by fifty JaiW 7 ^"""' ""^^'^ *' 
lire, to leM'Our servant have th. ^ "^ '^"T" ^ ^^^ '"' 
gngland." **^^ ^°'^°"'- of steering you to 

"I aan sorry, friend," replietl ty> v 
ajready chosen, and that I canr^ ^ 1 °' "'^** ^^ ^^^' ^ 
of the man who served niy f ath*^ therefore sail with the son 
his company, shall go alouc^ ,^f:, ^"* ^''^ P™ce, with aU 
gfyip, manned by the fifty saUorX * ^°"' '"^ *^^ ^^^ '^'"'' 

Ail hour or two afterwards, th °*J''''*'''"-" 
he Jj^ chosen, accompanied bv- " '°S set sail in the vessel 

ui<rht >^i*^ * **i^ and gentle v,Sn.T ^^'''^'' ^''^' ^'"^"g'^ 
•EWI^»^ "^ *^® morning. Whil -'♦ *™'*'**^ ^P^^ the coast of 

tfee ^^^ aaijj^ondeted what it ^vL '^'''^ ^''^ ^'^''^^ °'*' 

VS^""^ a}''''^ ^«^^*^ aboard ;i, „ 
Wi*:^ ? '^'^y youthful nobl ^ Sf ^'^^^^ 'S'^*? ^tli ono 

''^ *^^ l^igliest rank. AlUhisgay 



THH "WHITE SHIP. 

company, with their sen-ants and the fifty sailors, made 
handled soois. 



224 THE *'WKITB! SSIF' 

"Give three casks of wix.e, ^^'^^'^^^ZCr^t^^^^ 
"to the fifty sailors of renowix. My ^^^J^^^^^ ^ 
saUed out of the harbour. Wlaat time is there to 
merry here, and yet reach England with ^^^^ ^^^' 

" Jrince," said Fitz-Stepherx, " before ^ornu^g mj 
and the TO. Ship shaU overtake the swiftest vessc 
attendance on your father, if we sail at midnight 

Then the prince commanded to make merry, ana 
sailors drank out the three casks of wine ; and the P^nce . 
all the noble company danced in the moonlight on the de 

of the White Ship. ^ -o «ii „ 

When, at last, she shot out of the harbour of Barfleu 
there was not a sober seaman on board. But the sails war 
all set and the oars all going merrily, Fitz-Stephen at the 

helm- , 

The gay young nobles, and tlie beautiful ladies, wrapped 

up in mantles of various bright colours, to protect them from 

the cold, talked, laughed, and sang. The prince encouraged 

the fifty sailors to row harder yet, for the honour of the 

White Ship, 

Crash ! a terrific cry broke from three hundred hearts. 
It was the cry the people in the distant vessels of the King 
heard faintly on the water. The White S/iip had stnick 
upon a rock and was going down ! 

Fitz-Stephen hurried the prince into a boat with some few 
nobles. '* Push off," he wliispei-ed, " and row to the land. 
It is not far, and the sea is smooth. The rest of us must 

die." 

But, as they rowed away fast from the sinking ship, tlie 
prince heard the voice of his sister Marie calling for help. 
He never in his life had been so good as he was then. He 
cried, in an agony, " Row back at any risk ! I cannot hear to 
leave her ! " 



:e3 ** -white sitj 



They rowed t>aelc. -A^s tlio priuee 

cateli his sister, sxxcli nn nilsers leape^l - *"^-'<_^ 
upset. And in the saiixe iiisl,ant the ff^.^ t^^ " 

Only two men. floatocX a, nobleinajj *^'^^.&4, 

Bcrold, a poor bixtclxoxr of Itouen. 'l'l^e*****'e</ 
main yard of the slxip, ^vlxioli had ^^^n\ie^ ^^^^ 
now supported tlieii^- 

By-and-by another wxoJi- cn.nie swimxi^i^^ ^.r 
they knew, whei^ he p^^^ed a^ide his long 

retinue had gone elowxx ,f ^^;f ^^J^en ., 

cried, 7;-. -^-.t^xL'"- «- y-<^for riV 
The other two caU-i»ct "Tamo-.rK * 

1.1 „„i<^T fa,xxxtly» A am exhaust* 
the young noble saxcx hold »o longer. Fare 
with the cold, aixd ca-x ^ ^^^ aropped and san 
God preserve yovi ! ^^ i^iatclier of Rouen 

brilliant crowd, the ^^^\^evn\e>T^ saw him flo 
In the niorniag soxixe _ ^ jixto their boat,— i 
skin coat, and go^ 1*'^* 

the dismal tale. . aar^d to carry the 

For three days ii« *=* ^^t i"to ^"^ Presenc 
King; at length ^Y^*^y j^^^eelmfc' ^^ ^i« feet 
wee;ing bitterly, ^*f \^ith ^^ ^'j ^Z^^^- 

The King f®^^ _ ^o s^^ 



geexx »* Prow 



Acoom'panied, **3^, ,1 



aftenvarclB was «— ^^-^ ^^,.c 

Benumbed', i»f5a,l5o^*- So'b^ 






Contract', settle ^-^^a. j Te^. ^< 

^liastly, pale. ^s, ^I^^n^^-^. 

ij-ge (feej), ^5$^ ^^^^^ 
-"banned. supP^* 



225 HB KEVBR SMILED AGAIX. 

Heury I., the youugest son of William th^ Con^ae^r «.; g"; 
of Waiiam Kufus, whom he succeeded. He reigne 
''ko^ nobl-. the Kirxg of England had possessions in r»n« - 
^"a:u''r.:S"^u^. - ancient province of France. to..ris the 

""Caeur, a French seaport, nearly opposite the W« f W„ 
SSSmi (iloo'-en; a town, in the north of France, on the Seme (s.ne). 



-oOc- 



89 -HE NEVEB SMILED AGAIIT. 

Tlie bark that held a i>riiice Aveiit down, 

The sweeping waves rolled on; 
And what was England's glorious crown 

To him that wept a sou? 
He lived — for life may long be borne 

Ere sorrow break its chain ; 
Why comes not death to those who mourn ?~ 
He never smiled again ! 

There stood proud forms around his throne, 

The stately and the brave ; 
But which could fill the place of one, — 

That one beneath the wave 1 
Before liim passed the young and fair, 
In pleasure's reckless train ; 

But seas dashed o'er his son's bright hair : 

He never smiled again ! 

He sat where festal bowls went round, 

He heard the minstrels sing ; 
He saw the tourney's victor crowned 

Amidst the knightly ring : 
A murmur of the restless deep 

Was blent witii every strain, 
A voice of winds that would not sLeep, — 

He never smiled again ! 



THE FotTN-TArN- ^ 

Hearts, in that time, c 

Of vows once fondly 
And strangers took the : 

At many a joyous bofi 
Graves, which true love 

Were left to heaven's 
Fresh hopes were bom f 

He never smiled agaii i 

Bark, ship. 

Blent, mixed ; mingled. 

Board, table. 

Borne, supported. 

Bo;wlB, yessek at feasts contain- 
ing wme, &c. 

Fes'tal, belonging to a feast; 
joyoiis. 

Kins'man, relation. 

Min'strels, musicians. 

S?*??"' thoughtless ; wild. 
Stately, dignified. , 

Henry I. of England lived for sc 

Prince William ; but amid all the 

seen to smile. When surrounded 

sports of the tournament, lie tho\ 

hair the sea rolled. 

Break its chain, cause death. 

Hearts, in that time, &c., thes 

love had been forgotten, dui-ing t 

had taken place ; but the Icing ne^ 



90— THE FOTJNTAi: 

In the garden of a great ] 

up its waters from a marh 

fountain was The Righteou 

it to look upon when the s\ 

^21 in the world coixld. thr 

^ the Rajah's garden. 
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Aiid the fountain sang a proud song as it sprang upwards 
as if it would take wing like the eagle. " Behold how I ever 
am mounting," it cried ; " I have strength and I have vigour, 
I will soon reach the sky ; I will rise far above that cloud 
which dares to cast its shadow upon me, though it is only 
made of water drawn up from the stagnant marsh." 

" O ! Fountain ! " cried a voice from the pure white cloud ; 
" dost thou not perceive tliat though thou art ever rising, 
thou art ever falling again ? Thou wouldst fain mount to the 
sky, but thy nature ever draws thee back to the earth. The 
Righteousness of IMan must ever faU short — far short of 
heaven. Fair as thou art, thou art but made of weak 
water." 

"And if I am made of weak water, of what art thou 
made ? " exclaimed tlie Righteousness of Man. " Am I not a 
fountam in a Rajah's garden, and is not thy caste much 
inferior to mine, seeing tliat thy origin was from a miry pool? 
How didst thou mount up so high, and how is it that thou 
dost look white as a mountain of snow?" 

" My caste was low indeed," said the cloud, " and I had 
no power in myself to rise from the mire ; but my lord the 
sun looked upon me, and drew me upwards towards himself, 
and as I rose I left behind me my miry slough, for pure must 
be that which floats in the sky. When I was below I was 
an offence to mankind ; the serpent hid in the reeds which 
bordered the pool ; unwholesome plants grew beside it ; mid 
fever spread in the district around. But now, O ! Fountain, 
my very nature is changed. In my grateful shadow the weary 
find rest, and the drops which fall from me water the earth; 
what was thirsty is refreshed, what was fainting revives." 

Behold in the cloud the emblem of the Christian, whose 
heart and affections have been drawn up on high by the love 
of the Saviour ! Having given himself to Christ his very 



nature becomes changed. lie o 

and polluted, and that in hi) 

stained with sin, and it Tvas fc 

Jesus, the Sun of Hi^liteousn 

Rit once having felt th.e Savi 

and prays to be lioly as liis ma^ 

remain like the maTsK, and in 

the venomous serpent. That 

purified ; that wliicli spread ^ 

»^elf-Righteousness caTi never 

^he humblest believer can tise 

■^bide', remain. 
^fiec'tions, desires. 
^*'«iii, a holloAV vessel — hcvc . 
stone hollowed, out to ho\d 

5**J1)lem, sign ; likieness ; type. 

^r* V^^' becoming ^vealc. 
1» **j'^l, pleasant ; acceptable. 
*^We, a beantifiil kind of 

stoue. 

j)ft]J® fountain, rising np, butcoi^^ 
CloTii? ''^Shteoiisness Avhich. a mati 
Whi K ^^^^^i"g bviglitly in tbe sun? 
*c« those receive -wtto trnstinJ^ 



9x. — ^r^vL 

^o yon IcTxo^v vvrl:L8Lt tomptal 
pose yon go to sclxool some i 
duty there f aitKf iiUy , a.ncl a 
seat, slionld watclx a axLon^ien 
witli Ills \iacl5: towai-as yon, 
you some nnts, wHioli Ke lia( 
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He knows that it is wrong for him to oflfer them, and you 
know that it would be wrong for you to receive them, at such 
a time. Still it is very difficult for you to refuse them, and 
to go on attending to your studies just as if nothing hap- 
pened. It would be very difficult indeed; not so much 
because you might wish to have the nuts, as because it would 
be unpleasant to apx>ear so imcivil and ungrateful as to take 
no notice of your companion's kind offer. 

So far as you are concerned, it would really be a kind 
offer ; but so far as his duties to the school are concerned, it 
would be wrong. You -would, in such a case, be strongly 
tempted to receive them, though tlie receiving of them would 
plainly be wrong. It would be a violation of your duty ; 
for you ought to perform your part just as faithfully when 
the teacher is not looking at you, as when he is. 

You thus see that' the strength of temptation to do wrong 
depends ii great deal u])on circumstances. You may be 
generally desirous of doing your duty, and yet peculiar cir- 
cumstances may occur which will make it very difficult for 
you to do it ; in fact, they may be so varied and peculiar sls 
very much to increase the temptation. 

For instance, in a case like that already mentioned ; sup- 
pose, that just as the boy reaches out his hand, you should 
perceive that the master is turning round, and that he will 
see lum unless you take the nuts quickly. Here a new 
circumstance occurs, which makes the temptation much 
greater than it was before. The boy, perhaps, knows that 
you have often taken nuts from him in school time, in such a 
way : he does not know of your resolution to perform your 
duties faithfully for the future, and of your determination to 
do nothing which will displca^^e Ood ; so \ie \vo\ds out tW 
nute, and is very impatient iom you to ta\.e t\iem •. and you 
Bee by a glance, that unless yoix^ do ta\^e t\iem quickly, \ic will 



Jt would bo i, ^ I^ii»if. 

a case when at ^ ^ifH^ 

his error by J^? '^^Iifc^^^' * :Po^ 

a caae to take f f ''^^^ ^o? , '^*" «-*-»-! 
ThatwoulJV^«««t«. "^^"'-l Wax/;,, 



^vho was Uei-^ ^ ^ex-^ ^ 

.10 his dut V t?^^^ to J*"-->^ e«. 
friend migu't ^ "'« ^o^^^"* ^-^^'^ *^ - 
after schoci ^''"^^ So^^"'^'*--^ 
place. * perhaps . , *^«*ec*e<J. 

''°:^''« notice /"* *-^« 

are!" "^* <lo yoxx 

what i,,- I school ai^y "^*= 

"""y- r will i! - -^^"^ to-**^ 

have lost" ^'"""^S yo^' 



are ! " ^ ^^lat do yo-u. xx:> o^^zn 




Ws to do what 
generous spirit 

"^Pected for his f^^ -<v'^'-t^^' c^' 
end It would be -.v^^^^^^^*^* 
%• Thus it ■*- ^-"^--^^ *^ 
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QIQANTIC 

imiAs, eqwA *''' ^^^S© trees, 
ones, covering * ^^^^^ svifficier 
The Oak is celebrated amo 
size and tlie sWe^gtli of its tii 
and stalely, attoii'mg the Iieig 
exhibits great tVckness of sto 
From its atienyth and diirab 
mwdv employed i» shipbuildinj 



"tliG father of ships." The In 
lai^Iy employed in taniiidg. 
which is very nourishing fooi 
inhabitants of Brititin ate it tliei 
is, oak-com. When tlie leaf of 
the sap foniia a ball, called gal; 
the best ink. 

In the forest of Windsor, oni 
£i&g'B Oak," and is said to '.ia\ : 



GIGANTIC TBBBa 

23* , ^ „v in Enifland ^^ ' 

^Id to ^e tVve " Pa^xl^ament Oak^ ^^^^^^ .^ branc, 
Vaxd tVve Titst Wcixng a paxlia ^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ 

^irrtrs\\^'r =a the .„n. near to . 

i^ Africa It abounds near Cape Verae, m ui 

^e^S. and it has .ow ^-^^f -^-tTfJ^^, J 
baobab does not rise to a great height, but its tnmK is 
enormous thickness. Kven the branches are as thick as tti< 
stems of large trees, and from their wide expanse a single tree 
looks like a small forest. The interior of the trunk contains 
much pith, which sometimes dries up, and leaves a cavern 
twenty feet high, and sixty feet round. The flowers are 
white and extremely large. The fruit, which resembles a 
ffourd, is a great favourite with the monkey tribes — hence 
one of the popular names of the tree. The bark is said to be 
a remedy for fever. Some baobab trees are estimated to he 
more than three thousand years old. 

rphe trees of Australia are remarkable in one respect. The 

leaves grow upright instead of in a horizontal direction. 

They therefore aiford but little protection from the scorching 

rays of the sun. If this is a disadvantage to the traveller, it 

enables grass to grow where it otherwise would not thrive. 

The Gum <m attains va^t bulk, a tree sometimes rising more 

than a hundred feet without sending out a branch. A kind 

of Fig tree is one of the largest known in the world It 

throws out as supports buttresses of wood all round th 

trunk. Includnig the.., projections, a tree oftl " 

300 feet round, and inside the bvAtUes thet T'S 

space for the stalls of eighty horses. *^"'* '"''"'•^ ^ 

The Mammoth tree of Califoniia is considered the giant of 



GIGANTIC 1 

the vegetable world. It someti 
450 feet, with a tnmk 120 feet i 
is about fourteen inches thick. T 
the ground, has been burned holL 
only two or three feet in thie 
abreast have passed through it 
twenty groves of these enormou 
discovered. 



Oi 

H( 

Ui 
Ov 

Pi 



Abreast', with the breasts in a 

line ; side by side. 
Aflsem'blage, a iiuiiiber together. 
Ba'obab, a kind of very large 

tree. 
But'tresses, supports to a build - 

Cav em, cave ; hollow 
Cerebrated, famed. 
Circum'ference, the measure 

round. 
Echoing (ek'-o-ing), sounding 

back. 
Enor'moug^ very great. 
Expanse', that which is spread 

out ; extent. * J 

wonrd (gord or goord), a large | Tri 

John JJfil'toxi, a celebrated English p 
&c. Died 1674 A.i>. 

Malabar', a district on the south-west 

^inVsor, a town on the Tliames { 
^J^don, where there is the principal 
England. 

Edward I., king of England. H 

Parliament (parliment), a speaking ; 
''^£ng in England of king or queen, loi 

•arn'moth,^ lar^e kind of elephant, 
^^^^e is oiven to anything very large. 

CaliJbffi ^ne of the United Stat< 
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236 THE KITTEN AND THE LEAVES. 

93.— THE KITTEN AND THE LEAVES. 

See the kitten on the wall 

Sporting with the leaves that fall, 

Withered leaves — one — two — and — three- 

From the lofty elder tree ! 

Through the calm and frosty air 

Of this morning bright and fair 

Eddying round and round, they sink, 

Softly, slowly, one might think, 

From the motions that are made, 

Every little leaf conveyed 

Sylph or fairy hither tending, — 

To this lower Avorld descending, 

Each invisible and mute, 

In his wavering parachute ! 

— But the kitten how she starts, 

Crouches, stretches, paws, and darts ! 

First at one, and then its fellow, 

Just as light and just as yellow ; 

There are many now — now one — 

Now they stop ; and then are none — 

What intenseness of desire 

In her upward eye of lire ! 

With a tiger-leap half way 

Now she meets her coming prey, 

Lets it go as fast and then 

Has it in her power again : 

Now she works with three or four, 

Like an Indian conjurer ; 

Quick as he in feats of art, 

Far beyond in joy of heart. 

Were her antics played in the eye 

Of a thousand standers-by. 

Clapping hands with shout and stare, 

What would little Tabby care 

For the plaudits of the crowd ? 

Over happy to be proud 



^xyi^ijBiy orrv 



a"'£or"„'''"'^_j" '!" 



Aa'tics, amusing trielcs '^ -^ ' 

Clapping hands, praising- in t».i« / f""". tv 
way. ^ *•=» "* tills Inteni*>* i 

Conjurer, (kun'jurer), 0,10 wlxo S"*' *i? ^ 

Conveyed', carried. p^^''*ise ' 

Cronch'es, lies close !;« the df^ fh; 

Bescend'ing, going aowrx. esn^' a , 

iSd dying, moving x-oxxixd and Tentf'f^^J 

round. div ^' > 

Frosty, so cold as to caxxso ^vator Wav'eSi^^ 

to freeze or become ioe. I ^*f i 

Withered leaves. Ixx t;eiixi>ex-a.te countries t 
J)ecome yellow and fall oft* at the approach of 
a wall below an elder t;x-ec3 fx-om which the Jea 
the leaves Avith Ixex' p»aws, and plays with ' 

liiice. ^ . 

Sylph (silf), fair'y, ixxxagiixary beings a pai , 

guard against falliixg, is axx apparatus 1 ike a ' 

scendini safely froixi a ^^^^^'^^^„it lU?^*' ^« 
islikenfdto/paraelxxxto - --^f^Ii' '^s^on j^^^^^^^ 

Indian coinorer. A-a J"^^ vjtton wifK .., ' 
and catching them, so .Xo^ ***:« ^for more V'^^ 

PUndit«,1ke. The ^^^^f^^^l^ylCZ^yf^ 
than the juggler wlieix i»ra.xseU. uy vu. 

94 ^t»:e BXmiED ^j^ 

Txrtixtli^e^ years ag^ y^ 
About eighteexx V^^^^^t Vesuvi^^ ^^^ 
J^taly, at the foot ox g^^iato buUt vii\ \ 
*ixenandnieni'bers oi ^^^^^^ ^j^^ f^xt^^^^V 

^*i the habit oi x:«^ ^ 

Wife of poUtics. Ixo^^ff .r"^ ^a <v^ 

Theoutsides of J^^,^!, ^ * ^^^-^J^r 



j^^t* TS^ BORIBO t-'lTV. 

tl3.e cud of each street there was a charming fountain, and any 
ot»« wlio aat down beflide it to cool himself had a delightful 
view of the Mediterranean, then as beautiful, as blue and 
suony as it ia now. 

On a fine day, crowds might have been seen lounging here ; 
aooifi sauntering up and down in gala dresses of purple, while 
elavea passed to and fro bearing on their heads splendid vases ; 
others sat on marble benches, shaded from the sun by awnings, 
and having before them tables covered with wine, and fruit, 
and flowers. 

On entering one of the mansions the visitor passed throi^h 



a vestibule decorated with rows of pillars, and then foimd 
himself in the reception haU. The house contained also 
dining and supper rooms, and a number of sleeping-rooms 



is 



THE BmiiB!I> OIT I 

l^i^S N^t1> ^^ softest of Syrinx, olc., 
pfflaied co^^ *>Peiimg out upon the fe^.i 
kmosaicoti^t^^ pavement within, thei-c 
«.tos, an^Wathit the insorii>tic 

, ^^^ware ol the dog t '* 

TVie \>aiaTS m the court are ^i^^Gi^-clGc 

^vexe lenexv^^ every morning-. a"lit3 i 

were inlaid wtli silver ; the goxxgIxgs -we: 

jewelled, aud were furnished witli tlaiolc c 

embroidered witli niarvellous skill. 

AVheii tlie master gave a cliiuaex' i^ria-t v, 
\ipon these cushions, washed their liaxids 
dried them with napkins fring-ed ^Wtl^ j 
made a libation on tlie altar of J3o,ooliii«, 
from the sliores of Britain, kids -wlxiGJ:^ ^^ 
sound of music, and fruits servGcl iij^ ^^^ 
days of summer. Wliile the cur>'^^^^^^^ 
with the rarest and most deRaat^^ w-iTxe^ff ii 
attendants crowned them witli fJo^vex-s we 
dancers executed the most gracef id x»^v^^^^ 
banquet, a shower of scented w-atez', tlirowj 
pipes, spread perfume over the apa^**^^^^^^' 

One day, when festivities such as tixese ^vere 
Vesuvius sent up a taJl and very bl^^elc coiu 
somewhat like a pine-tree ; and sud<^^^^^.>^' ^^^ ^ 
darkness black as pitch ciime over tlio scene/ 
frightful din of cries, groans, and ini^ pre cations, 
fusedly together. The brother lost l^i^ ^^^^^i) 
his wife, the mother her child; far tho darkne^ 
dense tliat nothing could be seen hnt the flashe^ ^ 
now and then darted forth from tlx^ summit \ 
bouring mountain. The earth treixi^^iecJ, tie ^T^ 
and began to fall, and the sea rolled ^^""^ ^^''^i ]^r\ 



340 THE BURIED CITY, 

terrified; the air became thick vrHh dust; and then, 
amidst tremendotia ami awful noise, a shower of atones, 



scoriffl, and pumice, full upou tlie town, auil blotted it out 
for ever ! 

The inhabitants died just aa the eataatrophc found tliem— 
guests in their banquet-halls, brides in theit chaiabers, 



soldiers at their T>r>«^ ^^^ - 

their theft, maidL;\f "KT^^I^ *'^»V ^ 
traders in their sKops, «t>x.c.e„ts\f ^^^?^^^ 
attempted flight, ^i^eel l^y blind peo* 'J.^l *' ^ 
long in darkness tiiat no thicker sh?i^> v^f ^ 
upon them; but of i,laese many we^ **'^^«'« ^°'' 
way. When, a fe-w clays afterwards ^ ^*-^Uci" 
surrounding country to tlxe place, th^^^'^P^^ c 
black, level, smoking I»la.iia, sloping to '""^'^ 
thickly with ashes ! IDo^wii , down, ben ^^ 

thousands were sl«ei>ing ** the sleep that^ 
with all their Uttle p»om j>s and vanities and' 
pleasures, and luxuries, "buried with thenj. 

This took place oix the 23 rd of Augugj^ , 
name of tlie town thias suddenly overwheJr 
Sixteen hundred aixd seventeen years ai 
persons began to dig »"*! excavate on t 
they found the city very much aa it , 
The houses were staixai»g, the pau,t 

and the skeletons stooU »" "^« ^^ry 
and the ^'^'^/^^ , ^eath ha^ overtak 

Very places m wniexx •--• 

long ago ! -,+>,« cups oi the tippi 

The marks left ^^^.^^^^^rs still wore th 
the counters; the I"^^^ j^ts > t^i® misej, ^ 
their chains and. ^'"^?,^ priests were j, 
hoarded coin; ^^*\ froxn -which they 
images of their S^^Jp^ra- . 

•deceived the worships ^.^^ gomg on, ^^^ 



j^O TBI W""^ 

„t ,ton» Of ,«»»' ""^ 

thing h'^y.y-. of ahell-tiah- 

ri>r h.rf. ,"8" *■"■ 












,<»*° 



foo' 



^^m'-'^' 









THE m^^^ j^^^ 

'^^JB Kobe 

., -. comioit ^^ *yW . 

laen under him, large numbers o-F^ ^^^ 

house v,eU stored ^viti^ to m-gotterx J^Z 
the dmu» arrested the attentioix cT^+vH" 

rClT^ir on accouut of hx^a guSt 

desC '^'^^ of t^« aer>.iao, ai 

He said to tJiP a , .c -. 

^ *>V me T "'^ise, " I ^»^® f oxix lim 

f ^^'i'j' trea«x,' .""'^'^ of 8laV«« a^ xtiy . 

-"gg-ed '^r^'^ led hi» ^"PP^ '^^U^ovxx-i«g clii 
"P Ve^Sl-'Hl ^,2^ Wi^^^^lce t>lxe^ up 

.,j'^»nove, ^« robber, l^^^ff witlx tliese 
^^lens?/^''^' ^oUo^"?;! *" f^^^^ ^^^" '^"^'^'' 

*^e aSll*^^ to " «^^- ; but> < .>lx«« it. «« 



■Lot ^**ief. ^- "1 " 

"''- ^:^^y aro"! . «*«ne *^, .^™, --^A ^ 



^ 'ob^^'* to p^oo^*^^*^ •, but ^^ tlxe.« 

" tot ^liief ^^'i- " I *^^ 
culw' ?Sly"THe, stone 
the eff:^^»>«cl tS*^^ anotl^fVe ^^^« ' ^ \ ^ 
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hinder thee on thy way to a better world. Disband thy 
troop of robbers ; set thy captive slaves free ; and restore thy 
wealth to its owners." 

The Bible says, " Let us lay aside every weight, and the 
sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, looking -unto Jesus, 
the Author and Finisher of our faith." 



Abode', dwelling-place. 

Arrest'ed, caught ; seized. 

Cap'tive, taken in war. 

Cliff, a high steep rock. 

Disband', break up. 

Drought (drout), want of rain. 

Encum'bered, hindered by some 

load. 
Immortarity, freedom from 
, death ; life after death. 



Lawless, breaking the laws. 
Noto'rious, well known (used in 

a bad sense). 
Fes'tUence, a spreading sickness, 

like small-pox, etc 
Pi'ety, duty to God. 
Bng'ged, rough ; uneven. 
Sanctity (sangk'-ti-ti), holiness. 
Solltaiy, alone ; lonely. 



Conscience smote, &c. The sense of light and wrong within 
reproved him on account of his evil life. 

Jesns, the Author, ftc. Faith begins with Jesus, and ends with 
Him. 



96.— COBAL ISLAiroS. 

• 

A remarkable feature in the Pacific Ocean, and one that 
distinguishes it from every other sea, is the vast assemblage 
of small islands with which it is crowded, particularly in the 
portion between the tropics. For about three thousand miles 
from the coast of South America, the sea is almost entirely 
free from islands ; but thence to the great isles of India, an 
extensive belt of ocean nearly five thousand miles in length, 
and fifteen hundred in breadth, is so studded with them as 
to be one continuous archipelago. ' 

The term " Polynesia," by which this division of the globe 
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is no^ distinguislied, is compounded of two Greek words 

gj^^^ifying viani/ islands. Very few of these gems of the 

ocean »^® more tlian a few miles in extent, though Tahiti, 

and some in the more i?irestem groups, are of rather larger 

dimensions ; while Hawaii, tHe largest island in Polynesia, is 

about one-fifth of the size trf Ceylon. 

The isles, which in such. a. vast numher thus stud the 
bosom of the Pacific, are of tlu^ee distinct forms — the coral, 
the crystal, and the volcanic. Of these the first formation 
greatly predominates ; hut tlie largest islands are of the last 
description ; of the crystal f orniation but few specimens are 

known. ^ - 

ImagiJ^® * ^1^ of land in the wide ocean, not more than 
half a mil® in breadth, but extending in an irregular curve 
to the length of ten or twenty miles or more ; the height 
above the water not more tHan a yard or two at most, but 
clothed with a mas^ of the richest and most verdant vegeta- 
tion. Here and there, al>ove the general bed of luxuriant 
foUage, rises a grove of cocoa-nut trees, waving their feathery 
plumes higl^ ^ ^^^ a^* and gracefully bending their taU and 
slender stems to the breathing of the pleasant trade wmd. 

The grPye;8 bordered by a narrow beach on each side, of 
the most glittermg whiteness, contrasting with the beautiful 
azure waters by which .t is environed. From end to end of 
the curved isle sti^^^^ ^ ^ straight line, forming, as it 

"^t;:;^ ^»«^-i'»ir'S"' '^*'- °' *» "^•""■^ 

whiteness, ^J^^^^ ^^^th the sea at the lowest tide, 

* !,• ^ majesty. When tK i ' ^^ ^"^ ^* -bTeakmg mftv 
O''^*^' '^^'^ugh a course of ttiouaanda of 



I>fi 



^^es, is met hy tlris 
selves upwaMs maxxjr 
xoamingcres^ " f ox-xc 
f»ys of a tropical sxxxx 
^fore the eje ^ ^ ' 
aqueous gallery wxxxoxx i 
and hoUow roar tix&y 





its 



2i<liii 

•^ - -* a i/ropicai SIX XX £U3 xi: st;ticicie< 

^^^^ the eje of fclxo sx>^<3t>atoxr . caj 

aqueous gajierjr wlxxolx <>lx^:>r sL^^jp^str to 

and hoJiow mar *>»«v faXl. xxx xxx 



spread the gigantic 
zontal and gentljr l>x-^^. 
Contrasting stroxx^ljr 
hoary biJJo^g witlxoxxfc 
tlie serene pJaciditjr 
to a depth varying ' 





TXlSLgn 

f xH>fclx and 
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txiinu. 

^^ ^w-ltlx 

P**^«««« the Uvely syreeii Ixuxe common t 

^tt aecunite distinctness *!»« ™e^*l " 
'^.PO'i ite bosom, and tlx« *«f<;s o^f *^« 
'^''°'» the beach al>«ve i*. 
. ®"f^ « a coral i«l»xxcl ,- «n^ '^ '^ 
«»gular loveliness, «« «11 ^^^ ^^''Xl * 

^"^'oo examination, i« ^*^"'"^ ^T*«^ 
wonderftj. ^he beach ^^ ^Ixxt^ sa 

^'^ -j'.oh rises rbx.«i>*i^ TTrc/s. ' 



!f!!^ take CO, 




*"?»>»«> elevated ni^e wlx.el* .« ^^/ 
ho surface is not aivv«X^ ^^^'(P^/ 



"'?""'«> elevated side 
J-^ty of tropical ^^o^-eta^^J" 
,'!'"'« surface ia not ul^^^Y^J^ 
> «iefs of varjrin^ Je/>*A^ «Ar^ 
■^K in the form of succe««'^« pi 
'« the«! regions tii«y ^ «««" ^' 
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their formation, " some presenting little more than a point or 
summit of a branching coralline pyramid, at a depth scarcely 
discernible through the transparent waters ; others spreading, 
like submarine gardens or shrubberies, beneath the surface, 
or presenting here and there a little bank of broken coral 
and sand, over which the rolling wave occasionally breaks." 
Others, again, exist in the more advanced state that I have 
just described, the main bank sufiSciently elevated to be per- 
manently protected from the waves, and already clothed with 
verdure, and the lagoon enclosed by the narrow bulwark of 
the coral reef. 

Though the rampart thus reared is sufficient to preserve 
the inner waters in a peaceful and mirror-like calmness, it 
must not be supposed that all access to them from the sea is 
excluded. It almost invariably happens that in the line of 
reef one or more oj^enings occur. By these entrances the 
lovely lagoons are converted into the most quiet, safe, and 
commodious havens imaginable, where ships may lie and 
water and refresh tlieir crews in security, though the tempest 
howl without. 



Abniptly, suddenly. 

A'qneoiii, watery. 

Areliipelago (ar-ki-pel'-a-go), a 
sea with many small islands. 

AMeml)lage, collection. 

Aiure (a'zhur), blue. 

Beaeh, shore. 

Billows, large waves. 

Bosom (boo'-zum), breast. 

Bril'Uants, the brightest dia- 
monds. 

Burwark, a defence. 

Cog'nizanee, knowledge. 

Commo'dious, convenient. 

Contin'nous, unbroken. 

Cord, string. 

Crystal (kris'tal), composed of 



stone, hard, like crystal, the 

best kind of glass. 
Curve, bend. 
Deaola'tlon, destruction. 
Dlmen'sion, size. 
Discemlble, able to be seen. 
Fab'ric, anything made ; eroc- 

tion. 
Fath'om, the distance between 

the arms ^tictcltCi cil-^ 

feet. 
Feat'ure, the mark by which a 

thing is known. 
Fo'liage, leaves. 
Ckkl'lery, a covered passage. 
Gems, j^reciouH stones — here beau- 
tiful islands. 
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Group (groop), cluster. | 

Ha'yens, harbours; places for , 

ships. I 

Hoary, white, like the hair of an i 

old.man. I 

Inya'riably, constantly ; always, i 
Jjkgwm\ a shallow lake into 

which the sea flows. 
Lee'ward, the side sheltered from 

the wind. 
Ma|p:iif ieent, grand. 
Maj'esty, grandeur. 
Ferpendic'ular, exactly upright. 
Placidity, quietness. 
Predom'inates, prevails. 
Bam'part, a wall for defence. 



Semlciroular, half round. 

Shmbl>erie8, collections of plants. 

Specta'tor, one looking on. 

Sublime', imposing. 

Submarine (sub-ma-reen'), under 
the sea. 

Ter'race, a raised flat place. 

Tu'mult, a swelling like the 
waves. 

Unbridled, loosed from the 
bridle. 

Unruffled, not rough ; smooth. 

Volcanic, connected with burn- 
ing mountains. 

Wind'ward, the side the wind 
conies from. 



Cor'al, a hard substance like stone, composed chiefly of lime, 
formed by a small animal in the sea. Cor'alline, composed of 
coral. 

The Pacific Ocean, the largest of the oceans, lies between Asia and 
America. The name means peaee-maMng. It was so called because 
at first it was thought to be free from violent storms. 

The Tropics, the pointH at which the sun appears to turn in its 
course to the north and south. They mark the limits of the torrid or 
hot zone. 

Tahiti (ta.hee'-te),thechiefofthe Society Islands; Hawaii (ha-wi'-ee), 
the chief of the Sandwich Islands. 



97.--H0W TO KILL AN EBTEHT. 



" Children," said a kind father to his little family aa he 
took a seat by the fireside, and gathered them around him for 
pleasant talk, " which is the best way to kill an enemy ]" 
Why, shoot him, to be sure," said one. 
No, stab him," said a second. 
" No, starve him," said a third. 

" But I think," said their father, " I can show you a better 
way than this. An enemy may be killed without taking 



u 
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from him his life, or shedding a single drop of his blood. 
Let me tell you a story to show how. 

" There was a farmer once who was a very cross, surly, 
disagreeable man. Everybody in the neighbourhood 'knew 
him, and everybody disliked him. He was sure to make the 
most of whatever went wrong about him, and the poor 
offender always met with severe punishment. There was not 
a boy in all the neighbourhood who didn't feel uncomfortable 
as he passed his gate ; and the poor dog that barked at his 
geese, or the neighbour's rooster that crowed on his wall, was 
speedily visited either with the lash of his whip or the shot 
of his gun. The very cat knew his footstep, and slunk away 
from him in terror. He was a complete pest — ^as much so to 
himself as to those about him. Every day brought him some 
fresh trouble, and found him in continual ^ hot water ' ; indeed, 
his life was made up of broils. 

" After a time, good Farmer Green qame to live near him, 
and was soon told the character of his not over-pleasant 
neighbour. 

" *Well,* says he, * if he shows off on me I'll very soon 
kill him!' 

" This remark of Farmer Green soon got afloat^ and all sorts 
of things were said about it. He seemed the very last man 
to * kill * any one, for his looks, and his words, and actions 
all told of a loving heart which throbbed in his bosom and 
directed his life. Nobody could think for a moment of his 
becoming a murderer. Mr. Green's intention at length came 
to the ears of the ill-natured farmer, and you may be sure he 
was not at all pleased about it. Everything he could do to 
tease, annoy, and even injure Jd!r. Green was done, but 
somehow the man who was to *kill' this ugly-tempered 
farmer took it all in good part, and looked as kindly 
as ever. 



"Qneday Wrs. G^ 
basket of nice pluius v^ . ^^^* to the wife < 
them. He told the *T>^!!;r ^^^ Hixsband w^ • 
that * it was only doiir^^ J'^^'' ^'^^^^^ 

he wasn^t going to Ri^ro^^'*' T"^" ^^ ^'V 
« A* \u 4-- ^ X ^»y of them away. 
" At another tiitie ^Ix- r^ ..w^ , . ^f < 

V i 1 -I -^-^-r- V^rir^en's team ol ^ 

bog, and when he as^^d for a little hel 
a rough way, that * Ix^ i^^^ enough to d- 
business,' and reiixsecl to Kelp him. 

" ' Never mind,' saia. :M:x. Green to on 
kill him very sooxi, see if I don't.' 

" Soon after this lYke teaxix of the illn 
the same phght that liis ixeiglil3o\ir's had 1 
saw it ; he ran for liis ox^en axid. chains ai 
He spoke kindly, offexecL his lielp, and 
but what did. he receive in reply ? W] 
an angry Avord : ' I don't want your he 

away/ 

" *No,' said the other, * I must help ^ 
coming on, and what is had enough by da 
in the.dark.' JVway puUed the oxen and 
all was set riglit again. 

"A strange fueling did that rough ore 
with him that evening-something which 
before. ' Axxd a strange look did his wife ^ 
* Peg, Fanner Green has killed me / He , 

he has done it.' t.-ii^d ' wiVi. 

" Yes tlxe * enemy was kiUed with< 

• 1 1/4^*- or oii.G drop of hlood. ±ie ^ 
ii? to lorxf L« Ws ingratitude to hia kj^, 

^ r iTis forgiveness ; and the very n^ 

of all." 
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Afloat', passing from place to 
place. 

Aiinoy', vex. 

Bog, soft wet ground ; marsh. 

BroUfl, noisy quarrels. 

Contin'nal, constant. 

Gmffly, roughly. 

"Hot water," an emblem of 
trouble caused by quarrelling. 

Offend'er, one who does wrong. 

Peg, a familiar name for Mar- 
garet. 

Pest, a cause of trouble. 



Plight (plite), condition. 
Plnnu, pears (pares), kinds of 

fruit. 
Boost'er, a cock. 
Shed'ding, spilling. 
Shows off, shows off his bad 

temper. 
Slunk, crept away quietly; pres, 

slink. 
Surly, sour-like ; cross. 
Team, a yoke of oxen. 
Throbbed, beat. 
Vgly-tempered, bad-tempered 



98.— EXTINCT ANIMALS. 

The body of the earth consists of layers of rock, chalk, and 
sand. These layers are like the leaves of a book, and many 
of them are written all over with lessons for us to study. 
In them we find the remains of animals and plants which 
were on the earth many ages ago. On a thin bed of fine 
sandstone a^re to be seen the ripple marks of the tide, the 
track of a worm, the scratching of a crab on the shore, and 
even the impressions of rain-drops as they fell on the sand. 

In other parts, below the present surfeice of the earth, 
there are found thick seams or layers of coal which extend 
for many miles. These are the remains of old forests, and 
every piece of coal which is burned was once a part of a tree 
or of some kind of vegetable. 

Then again, there are met with the remains of great 
monsters, which once trod this earth. Perhaps it. is only a 
bone that is discovered; yet from this there will be seen 
the size and structure of the animal to which it originally 
belonged. Suppose, for instance, that the jawbone of an 
unknown species of animal were found, it is surprising how 



BZTINOT ANIHALS. 



i54 S^*^^' The teeth ^''^li show irMtte^ 

muc\v may \^ Wmed f roJn J VegetaWeS- th^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

the ammal ieA on flesb g must be j^ the 

madefot tearing ftesli, the ^^ ^^j^e ^t'^X shoulder. I« 
it -.and then ag^n, the ^^' .tvrxd^ J^^ ^^^ture may be 
foreann, and a corresponding ^ of ^"^ 
this way the geueral ftaine*^*'' ^^i^d le- 

aacertained. ^ere very la^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

Some animals o£ the old ^^^]^ »ear ^J^ ^en fo«x»A 

4ih:xr ir ^^^<S «^^- ^c'S^ 

aiitl on tlio + AboTC ^^ -- of ^^^^ .t tortoise *^83 a* 

^«» rfiscovelf .r^^e- A g»-n twelve » 

'-t b^;««^ Aer^ with « ^^ ^^^ tVve heW^^ j; 

^^^ attached ^^^ ^^^^ io«^tirN«*^««^ 
■ ^*'V .of *^^o^- K^^^ '^S\^^'* 



.-^ 



«n«vs« leiigtti ^ii^g about tKirt^^^^^ 
resenMiiig a lizard, had a lotir, ^ ^^^ 
serpent. The fonuer was fitted^to ^J*"^ 

-'^^ere six or « * foot long- Tlxe> pa* 

^««t bulk of tr^'' feet in lenSt-l^' «-^^«i 

<?>^» out ,f tW^^ 

^fe> a*^^4r «weto„ -- 

-"Ton',* "ioi^s *^en j^ 

** at»<J the G 




89.— BZBSS OF PASSAGE. 

Birds, joyous birds of the wandering wing : 
Whence is it ye come with the flowers of spring t 
— " We come from the shores of the green old Nile, 
From the land where the rosea of Sharon smile, 
From the palms that wave througli the Indian sky. 
From the myrrh-trees of glowing Araby. 

" We have swept o'er cities in song renown'd, — 

Silent they lie with the deserts round ! 

We have cross'd proud rivers, whose tide hath roU'd 

All dark with the warrior-blood of old ; 

And each worn wing hath regain'il its home. 

Under peasant's roof-tree or monarch's dome." 

And what have ye found in the monarch's dome. 
Since last ye travers'd the blue sea's foam t 
— " We have found a change, we have found a, pall. 
And a gloom o'ershadowing the banquet's hall, 
And a mark on the floor as of life-drops spilt, — 
Nought looks the same, save the nest we built 1 " 
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258 THE COMMON PBOPLB. 

Myrrh (myr) trMt, Ac Myrrh is a kind of bitter gum, obtained 
from a tree, which is burnt for its smell. Most of the spices 
sopposed in ancient times to be produced in Arabia came from India, 
Amca, &c. 

Glowing Axmbj, Arabia, with its bright sunshine. 

8il«nt thej lii, ite. Babylon, Thebes, &c., once gi'eat and famous 
cities, are now uninhabited. 

Tldft hath rolled, ite. Great battles have been fought on the 
banks of some rivers ; hence their waters have been dyed with 
blood. 

Mark on the floor, fte. The birds have seen signs that some one 
has died in the Palace? causing grief around. 

Yig'il keop. The hills, as it were, keep watch over the cottages 
beneath. 

Gone are the head«,.iEe. The old have died ; those who were young 
now have the cares of a family. 

To haTO a Gnido. God directs even the birds in their lon^ flight 
over seas and countries ; much more may we hope that He will lead 
us, if we are His true followers, safely to heaven. 



100.—THE COHMON PEOPLE. 

In all ages of the world and in all countries, there has been 
a tendency on the part of the rich and powerful to enslave 
the poor. Nearly three thousand years ago Solomon wrote : 
"So I returned and considered all the oppressions that are 
done under the sun, and behold the tears of such as were 
oppressed, and they had no comforter ; and on the side of 
their oppressors there was power, but they had no comforter." 

This state of things existed in ancient times even am<»ig 
nations the greatest lovers of liberty. In Greece there were 
only a few freemen ; all others were slaves, treated often with 
great severity. The feelings of the Romans were expressed 
by one of their greatest poets, I hate the ignorant multitude. 

For untold generations, India presented similar features^ 
Rajahs and their wives blazed with jewels ; the people gene- 
rally were sunk in the deepest poverty. 






*80t;i^^^ ^^^ TT*^^ >ich, however nr~ 

^onP^V^t-.o^^'^^V *S -^^^'fe educated, they ^^r' 

^- taieli^® ^^ ^ \x'^ ^ ^A often yields t-rT 

"""1 3U^«>^^ ^-^iiy ^*^ei*^v^e ^^"^ The ryots hao. ^ 



tb«y Ctio^ ^"^^ of ^^e ^ to provide 

"?t^f-^^uc-^^ t^ I'l^r^'jlo. the W 
2 rores^t oTve ^'^^^.e '^^^oKJ *^ interest, tt,. 

r--^ oi ^->- :,e' cn-^tea -* ' 

eereraonj thi^ «^° ^^. i^ ^^ inhabits 

effects ot «i»tt«*.^^seiy „e 

oi>P<"^^"i:^e i« »*t already '^^ ^Jould b 
■^ distil*' ^ople, imles'. jxi» 



960 THE COMMON PKOPU»- . ot Ol^^ 

ted sb^'' btaiii fo' 

and lielplessness of the poor. The ed^f ^j t*' .^ipgalfees 

respect their rigKts themselves, but ^'^^ igioatt^ f ^ork' 

them justice f rona. aU. Subordinates often <J ^^ing^ ^* gJ* 

fiom ryots, or seek to obtain ashare of the « ^^ jt^ Lts. 

men. TJuless masters take every means to c)i -, gerV* 

responsible for sxxch misconduct on the par* ^J ' body r, 

others ; hut eaSx i^i^ ' '"^"'^^ ^ f f I* ^ *^ .cV 

•I.V. ^ important in its olace- * -t ocxs^v 

■wnth a comnnaiiitv •p^^L, 5 i.i,P loean®^" ^,n 

tions render esse J;," «,'^'''^ ^""^^ ^ *^ «nce ^o'^'J !j^a 
be severely feH 'w^^^'"''^*^' ^^ ^^'^ ^^'^fo do ^«*. „ 
disagreeable characteT "^^ P*^^ P««P^« ^'^'l.d ^tl^ *^^ a 
they should reclr^!^ ' "^*^ «* being treated TL i, of* 
true gentleman to k"'*"'^ ««"«ideration. » ^'/ The ^i^i^ 
command is, « Honour ^/^*^ '"^^^ *« ^^^ ^^'^ 

5- The di/r».^-^'''t' ^^ m^n." •> -elevate'" 



blessing 



;^^^ed by idolat?;"^'j "^^^Ay depends- '^^^^r ^L.^. 

The great number Tf ?i,^^ *>^iti of true "^^^"l^a chir"' 
to sympathv Tu ^ *^e in.aj=, them strong c«»» 

'"^ent of tS^lSl^J^^- calls lo^^^^ *^^V oTe ctue^ ^^ 
|$^'fe--W., "^^--l^^Wrdsthe^atpre 

^ down. ' ^°^ered ; ^^ / ^ -^iseful. . ^^-ds. 

/ :jr«iora^, the worship 
-^Xl^'^al, unlawful. 



M'OBLB RBVBIfGK. 
bMl'wtea, pressed in ; taught i Be»poiu'ibIe 

Ofic'k, » person holding some Bul^A^ 

office. I others ' 

OppoitTin'ity> convenient time. Suitable fit 

Oppres'Bion, cruel treatment. Supereti'tioa, i 

Pet'ty, small. / Sym'pathy, f^ 

Purer faith, a Detter religion. / pity. 

EecklesB, careless ; thoughtless. | Ten'deney, incl 

Beport', make known. I XTn'told, not coi 
Bepreseata'tion, statement. 



-•o«- 



101.— irOBlE BEVEHGE. 

A young officer had so far forgotten himsel 
of irritation, as to strike a private soldier, 1 
dignity (as sometimes happens in all ranks), an 
for his courage. The inexiorable laws of mil 
forbade to the injured soldier any practica 
could look for no retaliation \>y act ; words o^ 
command, and in a tumult of ixidigiiation, ^ -^ 
the soldier said to his offi.cex' tliat he ^^ ^^, 
repent it." This, wearing -blxe sKape oi * ^ «^ 
rekindled the officer's anger, an.il inter cep^^-l^^ 
^which might be rising Avitlxln. Kim tovr^^t^, 
remorse ; and thus the irritation \>etv?een 



grew hotter than before, ^ 

Some weeks after this a x:>ax'tial action. ^ ^.^^^^ '^ 
eiiemy. Suppose yourself a, spectator, 4^^ 
into a valley occupied by two armies. ^ ^^ 
tlier, you see, in martial array. ^ut i*^ 



Jcirmish which is going on ; ixi. tlie cout^ ^^ 
ix- occasion suddenly arises for sl cZesperat^ ^^ 
^ Jiicli lias fallen into the enemj^'s iiarids. 



r^2 



. any price, and «rxder ''^^^l^^^t^erecL for the service; 
^*ifficu\ty. A strong party has ^o^^f . ^^a «>Mfet 

^^te/a cry for sorn^Wy to ^ead tt^em . >-"^ ^^^^^p. 
•k'^p out from the rarxks to assume this dan ^^^ .^ .^ 

tS^ patty moves rapidly *— ^^ ', ^ J ,7 sxn.oV.. •, 1- -- 
'%cafl«^«<i np from yoiar eyes ^^ «1°^**^^^ -^_ Vvs.«^^^^^^ 
^ IfYiour from behind, tlxose clouds you receive ^^^^ ^^^ 

^^poxts of bloody strife, fierce ^«P«^^^S ^^^.^ .^r.//./i'/ 
1x6 gnns, rolling musketry, and exulting burra>» ^ 
* - receding, slackening or redouhUng. ^.^vpred ; that 

^'* it length all is over -. the redoubt has been r^f^T'C been 

^ich was lost is found again ; the jewel whiet* "' 

^% captive is ransomed with blood. Crinison^ ^^^^^^ 

" rious gore the wreck cf the conquering pa^y./^__d,„g. 

^ d at liberty to return. From the river you see it a^ ^^.^j^ 

The plume-crested oflRcer in command rushes /orw/* \^^^^ 

7" J, left hand raising his hat in homage to the l^-*f ^„y^ 

^^fTiaients of what once was a flag ; whilst with t** ° ^ 

J o<l ^® seizes that of the leader, though no morC' 

ivate from the ranks. That perplexes you not : JQ.J^^'^ 
^ou s®® ^^"^^ ^^ ^HazX.. For distinctions of order perish, ^^ 
\^e, confounded, " high and low " are woi-ds vnihovA tae>^^ 
and to wreck goes every motion or feehng that divides *«« 
jjoble from the noble, or the brave man from the brave- 

^ut wherefore is it that now, when suddenly they **** 
into mutual recognition, suddenly they pause? This so^^'^.^ 
tliis officer, who are they % O reader, once before they »"*' ^ 
gtood face to face— the soldier it is that was struck 5 *' . 
^^cer It is that struck him. Once again they are meeti^^ ' 
^^d the gaze of armies is upon them. If for a raomei** 
^£,ul)t divides them, in a moment the doubt lias perisl^*^ 
o glance exchanged between them publishes the ior&H^ 
aB that IS sealed for ever A^ i """ hrotb*' 

X»^ ever. j^g ^jjg who recovers a ui"" 



NOBLE REVET^GJE, 



whom he has accounted dead, tlie o! 
threw his arms round the neck of the s<: 
as if he were some martyr glorified by i^ 
from which he was returning : while on 
stepping back, and carrying his opei 
beautiful motions of the military salute : 
this immortal answer — that answer win 
the memory of the indignity oifered to jj i 
the last time alluding to it : " Sir," sa i 
before that I would maA'e ymt repent it ' 



Array', order. 

Confonnd'ed, poured together ; 
confused. 

Grim'soned (krim'ziid),'reddened. 

Des'perate, fierce. 

Dis'oipline, order. 

Ixult'ing, leaping for joy ; rejoic- 
ing. 

Gore, blood. 

Hom'age, as a mark of respect. 

Hurrahs', cries of joy. 

Inunor'tal, undying ; never to be 
forgotten. 

Indigna'tion, anger. 

l2iex'ora1)le, unyielding. 

Xnteroep'ted, cut oft' ; hindered. 

Irrita'tion, anger. 

Hartial (mar'-shal), warlike. 

Har'tyr, one who dies or suffers 
for his faith. 

Hen'ace, threat. 

Mil'itary, belonging to soldiers. 

Mys'tery, something strange or 
secret. 



Mus'ketry, ' 
Partial (pa 
Peiplex'ee, 
Pergonal di | 

respect. 
Plnme-covei ! 

his hat. 
Prac'tical, u • 
Publishes, n 
Han'somed, li 

5«cap'tTired, 
Beced'ing, go 

knowledge < 
^dress', s^tt 

remedy. 
Bedoubt', an c 
Bexnorse', reg; 

done wrong. 
BetaUa'tion, r 
Sen'timent, fee 
Skir'mish, a si 
Specta'tor, a Ic 
Tu'nmlt, a swe 



Hieroglyphic (hi-er-o-glif-ik), relating to the i 
the Egyptian priests. It is now applied also to ai 
sentin^ ideas by things that can be seen. In the 
the firing of the guns, &c., which gave the onlookt 
progress of the battle. 
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!(».— THE REI.IGIONS OF THE WOBil>- 

TYiexe axe at present four principal religions ^^r^J]^^ 
Cliristianity, Buddhism, Hinduism, and ^^^^'^^^ 
Religions ^hichaxiknowledge only one god are said^ o ^^^.^ 
theistic, Christianity and Muliammadanism t>elong 
class. Rehgions, Hke Hinduism, which recognise many g j 
are said to be polytheistic. Buddhism, strictly speakiiio, " 
not acknowledge any Creator, and is therefore atlundu^' 

Buddhvm originated in India. Its founder, who u 
about 2,400 years ago, professed to have acquired aU wis o , 
and took the title of Buddha, " the Wise." Buddha tauga^ 
that there was nothing but sorrow in life, and that pe P^ 
should therefore seek to be annihilated, or reduced ^^ 
nothing. He opposed caste, which excited the OPP^^^^^^^ 
the Brahmans, and, after a severe struggle, his reugiou 
rooted out of India. Buddhism still prevails in -Eas 
Asia. £ 

Hinduism is the religion of most of the inhabitan 
India, where it took its rise, and to which i^ ^ ^^^^ 
Thirty-three crores of gods and goddesses are acknowledg ♦ 

*-#■ 7 7 • #• , _ _ 3 *a\\Ck y*^ 



— J o ~— .^^ e»^^-^^-"-^oot5o axe »^* , ^^ 

Muhammadanism was founded by Muhamtfta^' ^ is 
3rn at Mecca, in Arabia, about 570 ad ^^^vi'' 
There is no god but God, and Muhammad'is ^^^ ^T' ' 



Afuhammadanism prevails' iii Western Xia and '^"f'T 
Atrica. It has also followers in European TurW- ^ 
and some other countries. 

Christianity is the only religion professed bV ^4^"^ 
naUons of the earth The first promS !J L ,. df 



given to maxa by God i^ZeZll^f'^t'"^ "' ' ^"^ ^ "» 

When the fiahiess of tixue ^as come T^"" *^^ M^n I I 

of the ViTSin Mary, through the ^oU ^^^^ ^K^ t' ^ 

Jes. was ^th the Son of^God anrtTe^^:;^ 4 

1V\ X t. 



V 



J 



(^-^ 







,mi\^^^^ to 

baptiziog *» GHost. 

and of tbe "^ . ^^e fKe „«^ 

^0'^'°'^^ and C\vri.s-fci 

last cbatge, ^ex« < 

efforts N'^^^ ^*^J_Vet,v«s ix^ -fci:^<3 worfd 

except tlvel^^^^ «^°^"^f>I"^owtl- Afx. 
among tlie A-AXS^xaXva., ^^^ies «, 

Christ's --c^;ovvv- v: ^-o-^-^^* 

TKe follow VVvroxxS^ ^„ aivTvi*^' 
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^^ " Tf i« f he duty of all, not onJj 

-^-^f -n^ust l>e saved. J*^- ^^^^^^ ^ ^,; , p* 

to tTvist m Jesus, as tneir oaviuui, 

pxofession of tkeir belief in Him hy bap ism. He^^ 

** Whoso confessetli Me before men, him wiU I conte al^ 

\)efore My father which is in heaven ; and whosoever denietj 

Me before men, him ^viU I also deny before My Fatheryhicn 

is in heaven." This profession should not be delayed. 

<' Behold, now is the accepted time ; behold, now is the clay 

of salvation." 



the 
or 



Aboriginal, belonging to 
aborigines (ab-o-rij '-in-ez), 
earliest inhabitants. 

Ascend'ed, went up. 

Atheis'tic, denying the existence 
of God. From Greek, a, with- 
out, theos, God. 

Jorrnpt;, full of errors. 

« w i'*^ '^^"^^ ^« believed ; a 
x;„«,^^itjbnn of belief. 

IstKf ^> well.instructed. 

Hm? ®'' ^°® ^^^ ^*ys the founda- 

Pieted ^^^^ ^^ ^^' ^^^" 
rewa-i^^^ actions deserving 



I 



ir'acles, wonderful works be- 
yond the power of man; as 
raising the dead, &c. ^ 

Konotheifltlc, believing m oiiij 
one God. From Greek, w^;^^, 
alone, theos, God. , , .^ . 

Oriy'inatcd, arose; had its oe- 

finning, 
jrtheist'ie, believing m many 
gods. From Greek, polys, 
many, ^A^o*, God. 
Profes'iiion, an open declaration. 
Prophet (prof-et), a teacher sent 
by God; one who foreteJxs 

things. 

Becognise', acknowledge ; own. 

Strug'gle, a violent effort; con- 
test. 

Sys'tem, orderly arrangement 



Heto^^^'f^ ^^^'^ ^" *he north of Oudh. 
cia,j^^*'tioii, a forming anew ; a making better ; the great religious 
frofl2 f 1, °^ ^he sixteenth century, when the Protestants serrated 
iemlers Ionian Catholic Church. Luther was one of its principal 

*o se *?^^*^. fl^<>^f.®'ti««« Christians in different countries give money 

^ospQj Mission aitIgs to all parts of the world to make known th^ 

•*-Z>. ; * The ILiOT^don Missionary Society Avas established in 1795 

^^ets, ^® Churclx Alissionary Society in 1799. There are many 



,^«»*'»»8»7'^« Paper. ^»'^<i>,^. 
„j^**^ PerJ,„^ "'^' they i^., , -^-Hev v *^* 

.-fife:?.-.. .!'*■">'•' 

S>^at c tF of N,v ^ "^itK - *^*ic-V ^ 



Plate 
;»rta,ce. j, ""^' ""-or.. """«-« 



^ere .cr^xtched upon tte wax. The ancient leto Jit "F 

ersoi« to oi« anotlier were often written upon tobl^J 

^ood. The different pieces were tied together mil » f™ 

string, and a seaL was put upon the kjiot, so tM( no "^ 

^ffXild read what was written till the seal was broken. Sum 

^Qoden tablets were commonly used in achools. 

rf jie leaves of trees were early used for writiaj "pon. 
MaiO' ancient authors mention them. Thej are still kig^} 
empl^y^*^ "^ some eountnes. 

(jXoth was sometimes used in former times, psrt/cuiarlj'bj 
the Egyptians. Many of their linen books reiaaiB to this 
day, ^"'S ***und inside the wrappers of mummies, or AmiA 
bodies preserved in apices. 

Skins of animals were used for writing upon. T^tst 
leather hooks were in the form of long rolls. Many siwb 
rolls exist ; some of them more than a hundred iefe^ in 
lengtli. The rolls were about a foot wide, the writing upon 
them was ii. jx^es, beginning at one end of the roW, aai so 



proceeding to the other Tb 

fastened upoii effcis 77, ,, """^ «f the rolls were often 
WU was opened at the begimihig 



just eito^gl^ J^^ allo^r o-^e oi two 
books lool5:ed like small maps mc 
E-mails called a book: of this kin 
which the English word t^aZume is de 
parclimeiit 'was made from the si? 
calves. It is still used for import. 
easily torn. 

The bark of trees Has been used 
upon. The Latin word lzbe?% a hoc 
inner hark of trees. IFrom this, 
called, in English, a lihrcLT^, I 
England many hundred years ago 
bark of the beech-tree. This bf 
hence we have the Englisli -word he 

Another substance mixclx emplc 
ancient times was a kind of pap 
bulrush that grows in Egypt, calls* 
found in abundance on tire l^anks 
paper was much used by tlxe Egy^ 
Romans. The English ^w^ord ^pcL'g 
name of the reed. The Oreek: avo 
from the Egyptian name, is -tlxe or: 
Bihle^ the book. 

The Chinese were acqixaiixt^d ^vi 
as early as the commencenxeixt oi 
used the fibres of vegeta-lDlos, >?srli 
and then spread out into tlxiix slxee 
the Arabs learned the art from 
manufactory was established at: S 
was transplanted to Spaim after 
and gradually it became krioA^ix t 

Linen and cotton rags "wore f oi 
Straiv and grass, called esf>ax-t». 



^-Q QUBBN VICTORIA. 

T!Yie 01^^^^^^ ^s® ^^® ^^^ ^axts of bamboo stems. Paper has 
"been made of bark, wood, sugar-cane, leather, and many other 
substances. 

B.eeds were early used as pens ; quills probably came into 
use after the introduction of paper. At the commencement 
of the present century, pens began to be made of steel. Their 
quality at first was inferior ; they are now cheap and good. 



Au'thon, writers of books. 
Bol'msh, a large rush, a plant 

without leaves, which grows in 

wet land or water. 
Con^v'anoM, plans ; means. 
IDeriyed', came from. 
S'ra, a time from which years 

are counted. Christians reckon 

from the birth of Christ. 



Fibres (fi'-bers), threads ; sub- 
stances like thread. 

Inserip'tions, writings upon. 

Mann&o'tory, a place where goods 
are made. 

Pulp, a soft mass. 

Tablets, small tables ; flat things 
on which to write. 

Transplant'ed, pUnted in another 
place; removed. 



Aflo'ka, the Buddhist king of Maghada, whose capital was Pali- 
bothra, now Patna, on the Ganges. 

Bnddhitm, a religion which does not acknowledge a Creator, bnt 
pays honour to supposed very wise men, called Biiddhas. 

Assyr'ia, an ancient kingdom whose capital was Nin'eveh, on the 

Tigris. 

Parch'ment, the skin of a sheep or goat prepared for writing on. 
It was so called from Per'gamos, in Asia Minor, where it wa» 
invented. 

Samarkand, a town in Tiu-kistan, the capital of Timur, now greatly 
reduced. 

UoorB, natives of the northern coast of Africa. 

Espar'to, a kind of rush which grows in Spain and Northern Africa. 



IM.-QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Victoria I., Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Empress of India, was the only child of the Duke of Kent, 
fourth son of George III. She was bom in London on the 
24th of May, 1819. On the death of her father, when she 



WBS about a year old, the youn 
the future Queen of Enf^l&nd 

Hei childhood was passed ui 
ttie Duchess of Kent. Tii her e 
yet active iix her habits, and fonc 
was pdd to the improvement of 
an accompJishecI equestrian. Sh : 
gaze of the public, but -vv-as ae< : 
and rides where alie couM see 



WiJlrfBo 



The best teachers were provi 
young Princess. She acqixiret 
Italian languages; iii Latin slic 
read Horace. She was ^voil ins 



^^ix coxmtry, its laws and Utetature. ^" er»l o^ -,egl«<'*' 1 
8he became proficient ; and she studied se ^^ »*' ,^i Bpll*' 
sciences, especially botany. UeedleV''^ eX* 

Everytbing -was done to ptepate her fo' ViC**'^* 

«Yie was to occupy. , jgSTi ^d 

On tbe death of her uncle. William iV" 'f^^ soO^**! ' jed, 
vras proclaimed Queen. When the trut»P® Js «°f het 
the guns tburxdered. and the assembled t^^"' tu^ed to be 
the young queen, overwhelmed by the sc«^/' pt. . „ 

before her. to take .1 "^' °' Su8^eX. f«l\J sobbed;; 
«Do not kneel to °"*^ °* allegiance, ^J^^.^toH-. /""' 

fapg's funeral, the J ^'' ^««3. Oa tb«/% ^ QueeJ^ 

2*. worked by Csttf k'*^'**^ «t ^"^ Z e"^^^''"' 
P«a«», in the centre ' ^^^^iiig a dove, the 

In 1840 t».^ ^' .,T.-^. of 



"^ J ' «» lae centre "«vmg ^^ ^ove, 

«reat happiness. tk ■'^^^oii- „„;on was p^*' , ^be 

carried 1 ft. '/°"'' «ons ar.^ ***» 8««''*^' blessed *f 

Though rbi„:i;f'«^ ^«*^s ^'^t ^i' total <■:: 

«f'er-Jife was over^^'^ «^« o^fc«^ ^'^ '^"^S in pn^Ji*^ '^ * 
Q"«en Victo2 , '***o^ed b.^^ appeared J» P 

Prince of S * ^ «^<Jest ^ **««^ 8^"* '""^J' the C«"«' 
« her son T.^^^J^- Thtf ^^^'^^ '^''""' li (^^ 



bom in 18^1> and hotv^ reig i 
married i» ^^63 the ^Prince* i 
the King <>* I^enmark:. 

When in London, Qaee t 
Buckingliain Palace, but ma 
at the old palace of St. Jaj \ 
two miles from London, lias 
most of the Englisli soverei i 
the Conqueror. Other favc i 
weie Osborne House in tlie 1 
Scotland. 

In 1877, at a great iDnrti • 
Viceroy, Lord Lytton, Queen ' 
Empress of India. In ISS^j 
was celebrated tbroughout \ . 
and rejoicing. Ten years [ 
Jubilee was similarly celel>i i 
with a deeper note of tlistnls 
so good a queen had been, spai < 
Queen Victoria died on. -CTi 
her son, Edward VII., tlx© 
Smpire that the world lnaa 
longer than any other Exit 
thought had always \>een Ix^ 
telegraph flashed the 8a<5L 
world, her subjects in 
true Mother of her people. 

AlBict'ed, distf eased. 
Alle'^ance, the duty of a aTxt>- 

ject to bifl soverttgn. 
Ait. tKe making of tlimss ; 
''^SuMi^aotures. The A^f «^^ 

include painting, Bculptuxe, etc. 
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1 



I 



tbete*'""^' 



Gaze, look* as plants, animals, 

JubUee', originally the name of bodies, etc. ^. wiaking 

a Jewisk feast held every 60 Ppoficient (profish'ent), »" 
years. A. festival marking the progress; skilful, 

completion of 60 years. i>ia- Recognised', known as; acKno^ - 
mond Jubilee, a similar f esti- ledged. . . of 

tival marking the completioii Responsibility, the state 
of 60 years. beinj? accountable. 

lit'eFatupe, the books written in Seelud'ed, shut up apart ; sepa- 
a language ; especially poet ical rated 

and historical works. Seclu'i^on, a shutting out ; re- 
Natural sciences, those which tirement 

treat of the objects of nature. Sphere, position. 

Hop'a«e, a celebrated Roman poet. Died 8 b.c. , . 

Saxe-Cobupg Gotha (go'ta); a small state, near the centre of 
Vsrermany. 

J™""" ,?»t C""?"®*^,^ became king of England in 1066 a.d. 
Sfm^Wl^^'*'- * ^'«a'?taul island in till Soath of England. 
Balmo pal, the Queen's residence in AberdeenBhire. 



105.-VICTOBIA'S TEABS. 
" O f i^«° ' heir of kings • 

AH oL/frt^**t£^,^- r^^' 

But take the Jw f^r^t 
And rule the fS /^^, *^« ' eat, ^ ^ , 
She heard and went ^''^^ ^^^ ^^ 
She wept to bear ZTr^^ , 

^ -^1« Queen su^e^tX«n^. ' 



)» 



Victoria's xi 

%er7ii\«tirred the 
And i^'^^m T filled th( 
looked hearw ,Vo(l had st 
Alone she !^^^8 up, an 
Who wept to P<^, 

She saw ^^ ^a^t a cro^ 

She only t ^^a^i^s shio^ 

. Were h., ^''^v C^^Hied 

^d whip Wot ^!f* child 

-St?^ save >ix ^^Ids p 
O ^'^ ^'^ept t-i ax-^^ ^ll \ 
^Ct'^ ah4\ V^ ^^« 



3.. »i«tuj^ Piife **^^ ^ I3 

^hK\Ti -- *^4. t^^^^^^^^^ 
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Adown'f dowiL 
Deekad, ornamented. 
Binuiiad, made dim or dark. 



Pop'pleSy robes of honour, like 

those worn by kings. 
Reinedy put reins on to guide 



Gnard'eth, guards ; watches > them. 

over. 1 Sceptre (sep'ter), the rod held by 

Her'aldi, officers who proclaim a king as a sign of authority, 

royal notices. | Steeds, borses, especially fine 

horses. 
Ty'pant) a cruel or oppreesire 
ruler. 



Hart, market ; a place of sale. 
Pftgeuitrief (paj antris), grand 
displays. 



A king hat left, ^. William IV., who died in 1837. 

For the rest, for the j)eace and quiet she formerly had. 

Stirred the mountam*! ileep, tne quiet among the hills has been 
broken by the news. 

Koiimen, ftc., persons struck down by sickness or other misfor- 
tunes did not weep on account of themselves when hearing the news. 

Heralds, fte. Officers proclaim the accession of a new king or 
queen amid the shouts of tne assembled people. 

Strange blessing, Ito. The nation is blest whose sovereign feels 
her responsibility so much as to weep. 

A pierced hand, Ac. Jesus Christ, who was nailed to the cross. 

As related in the previous lesson, Qaeen Victoria wept when proclaimed Qiie»i 
of England. The writer, Mrs. £«. B. Browning, the greatest English poetess, 
conclndes by hoping that, at last, Jesns may give the queen a heavenly crown, 
which she will not weep to wear. 



106.— TBAVELLINO Df INDIA. 

Until a recent period, there were no roads in India except 
mere tracks. Poor men travelled on foot by day, and rested 
under trees by night. The rich rode on ponies or were 
carried by men in palanquins at the rate of four miles an 
hour. There were some carts with solid wooden wheels ; but 
salt and other articles had often to be carried by bullocks. 
When goods had to be taken long distances in this way, the 
expense was very great. There might be an abundant 
harvest in one province, and a severe famine in the next; 






-^ C ^**^ tiie ^ ^*'^>y 

opened in 7 o^„ ^^ ij-i v^ -^^i!'*^.^* * 

Centra; India ij^jf ^«llii ^^I>o,^ 
extends fronx M^^' ^^. -J^^e. 

IS completed, it . ^^ate i^*'«<>*iu 
At the !^.^^« «outh« J???«ible Tl ' 
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Bridges required to \y& constructed at great cosl> ^^^^ ^^^ 
Ganges and other large rivers. 

Formerly voyages along the coast had to be mad^ ^^ natwe 
sailing vessels, whose passages were often long and '^^Ticertain. 
Steamers now ply regularly from Karachi to Moula^^aem. 

Persons can. travel from Calcutta to Allahabad. by rai), n 
distance of 565 miles, in twenty-four hours. TfcB-^ journey 
from Bombay to Madras, a distance of about ^^00 mTles^ 
occupies about thirty-six hours. 

In former times the roads, such as they were, -^were often 
infested with wild beasts and robbers ; travellers were f ^^^l^^i^tly 
attacked by fever and cholera when at a distance f :«^om tkir 
relatives. Letters, money, and jew^els were desf>^tehed by 
private messengers who trusted for security by the ^vu^ay to the 
poverty of their appearance. Persons can now tjc-svel with 
safety, rapidity, and cheapness by rail. Letters n:i-a.j be sent 
from one end of the country to the other for half a,xi anna. 

people are benefited in other ways by railroads. Wien 
salt had to be carried many days' journey by bialloc^ the 
price was three or four times as great as on the coas^ His 
now comparatively cheap even in the interior. ' Fa^iers m 
all parts, can now get fair prices for their crops, |j^hile\\ie 
price of gram is prevented from rising so high ^ l^t y^oiHil 
otlxerwise do. When there is scarcity L any v^o^^e Zjn 
is Bent from other districts. Millions of lives ha^^^C^^ 
l3een preserved through the railways constructed b^^f 
Bntisb Government I>uring the severe famint iy,S 
occurred m the Madras Presidency in 1877, manl oJ^/ 
eat^e died and it wovUd have been impossibl to W^^ '^" 
,,eyea food to the peonle "Kxr x t» ^^^"^"^ ^ xiave con- 
fSu Bombay and nSis^r^- ^^"^^^f ^^^^^-ilwaya, 
«,uaxxtitie8 of grain iSr^hfjITT ,"*? '^\*" ^"^ ^'"^^ 
iho must otherwise have ^ J^T^ ^"^ ^f ^^tiUx<l^s, 

o-ve perished, were kept alive. 




lord Dalhonaie ^ 

Haicliore, m the ArV^^^^^'^or-Ge, 



^rachi, a seaport i" 4.-*^^°'*" se, 
"ricisii Burma, neai 



--•c>* 



107.— THE FALLS 

The most striking feature of 
chain of lakes which separate 
States. 

liake Superior, the greatest 
largest body of fresh ^vateT in 
principal lakes are, X.akes B 
Ontario ; from the last of whicl 
La^vrence, which, runs an nni 
hundred miles before it reaches 
a continuous current from the m* 
Superior to the Gulf of St. L.a 
than two thousand miles. 

Lakes Erie and Ontario are \\i 
the lencrth of which is thirty-th 
this river, about twenty miles fro 
Falls ai-e situated. 



»to«t. oi ^«W'-. .°.b«»<i'«lr^l,er,c.Il"l* ;?.W)•• 
laU, i> two luindied ?«» 
four ieet hisli. 



arv or in *" 

^ Ataut „„„ ,.. .. y»-f :*.»-"f n"^: 

troien ma,,, of irreguloi .h^po. ■' '° ,„,e<«i «»der *« '^!"' 

tho cae^e^ f„m Wo=k.of i..l»«^:S.. »< 'T'' ft 

aud »i«ii8 it up, Of"! *"» ">" "riM tho oMtoS « " 

WherL bVe»k=. "Pi»*«?'X.foK..t*«"'J 

Hv.,. ,hr^i.e o£ the '1''*X»t'.P. »<> ^"^ ""^ I 
<lio ic of Lake EM- »on.eto»e> u>» " | 
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float over the falls. These are smashed to atoms, and rise to 
the surface in immense quantities of a substance like wetted 
snow. A severe night's frost binds this into a solid mass, 
and forms a large portion of the bridge. 

The rise and fall of the great body of the water is very 
slight at any season ; but, as you watch the plunging stream, 
it seems to tumble down sometimes in gushes, as if every 
now and then an additional influence came into play. 

About the centre of the Horse-shoe, or Canadian Fall, 
there is a clear, unbroken spout of water, twenty feet in depth 
before its leap. For seventy feet below, it continues deep, 
and of a pure blue ; presently it becomes shrouded in a soft 
sx>ray, which waves Hke a plume in the wind, at times tinted 
with all the colours of the rainbow. When the weather is 
very calm, this beautiful mist rises to a great height into the 
air, becoming finer by degrees, till at last it is no longer 
perceptible. 

There is already a list of fearful accidents at this place, 
though frequented by civilized man for so short a time. The 
last few years have been fertile in them. Perhaps the most 
frightful of all was one which happened in May, 1843. 

A Canadian villager was engaged in dragging sand from the 
river three miles above the falls. Seated in his cart, he 
backed the horses into the water, ignorant of the depth. The 
cart sank ; but a box on which he sat floated, and was soon 
driven by a high wind from the land into the strong but 
smooth current. He was unable to swim, but he clung to the 
box. 

A boat was on the shore ; but, by the mismanagement of 
the bystanders, it was let loose into the stream, and floated 
past the unhappy man, empty and useless. There was no 
other for two miles lower down. Beyond that point aid was 
impossible. 
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The people oil the banks, instead of H^^^^^^^g ^, ^^l « 
wt read/ to meet him lower down, ^^ ';^,^.#/^^^ 
S^inlt^hi^ of help, ^hich their stupd3^7^^^. 
avail. He knew that He was doomed. o^(^f Imlost! 

sounded fainter and fainter as the distance n^cned. 

This dreadful protraction lasted nearly an l^Uj, the current 
being very slo\v. -At first lie scarcely, appears ta move ; Init 
the strength, of tlie current increases, the waters ?>ecome more 
trouhled, he spins a"bont in the eddies, still cliugi/ag with tlie 
energy of despair to his support. He passes c^ose to aw 
island — so close, that the box touches and stop^ ^ot one 
moment ; but the next it twists slowly round, and is sucked 
into the current again. 

The last hope is that a hoat may be ready on the ^hoie a\. 
his native village. It is vain ; there are none there Ir^ut frail 
canoes, and these are all high up on the bank. By the time 
that one of them is launched, the boldest boatmen dares not 
embark. 

Just above the falls, they see the devoted victim wh^irled 
round and round in the foaming waves, appealing for aid 
with frantic gestures. His frightful screams pierce throufrh 

the dull roar of the torrent " I'm lost I Tm lost I " 

2;e is now in the smooth Hood of .blue unbroken water, 
twenty feet in depth, in the centre of the Canadian FaH- 
Yet another moment, and he has loosed his hold. His hands 
are clasped, as if in prayer; his voice is silent. Smoothly? 
but quickly, as an arrow's flighty he glides over, and is seen 
no more, nor any trace of him from that time. 

^S^*^^^^^^^^^ / At'oms, very sman pieces. 

^Sc^o"^" ^ ''"-^'^^ "P^ ' #;^^a^^P-ns standing 
AppeariniT, calling to ; be^^'n. -' cat^t^t. waterfall. 
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I percep't 

Bevot'ed, doomed. . „ -^und. Protrac' 

Ed'dieB, currents moving rouu ^^^^^^ ^ 

En'ergy, strength. , j^mote', 

Frag'ments, broken pieces. 8pitt8» ti 

Fran'tic, mad-like ; wild. xri^'uta. 

Ges'tures, movements of tneuouj alarg^ 

assigns. , ^of Xij^teiti 

Gulf, a portion of water almosx ^^^^^^ e. ^ 

surrounded by land. ^ vic'tu»» 

Misman'agemeiit, a bad way oi . 

using anything. ^^^^ ^^ ^al ' 

Niagara (ni-ag'-a-ra), neck of wa » ^ 

its connecting two lakes. „« OOO sqnaT© 

Lake Snperior contains a^^Vt^Wn (n^^sh eg 
third larger than Ceylon. Kucm^ 
nearly as large as Ceylon. --^ of ^®y 

Ene (ee'ree) is about half the si^ 
half the size of Erie. 

The style of letters shouA^'- ^yusi^^^^ 
correspondence. Letters <^^. sb^^^ 
concise. Letters of friendship ^orresl' 
vei-sational style. Imagine y ^ vro^^, 
hy you, and write down wh^^ ^ -r loV© ^^ 
were the case. Cowper says? -jxial ^^^ 
Official letters should be more ^^^j^n ^^' 

Correctness, both in constr^ \xi^^^^ 
the highest importance. ^^^e^vd ^^ 
sentences short, as this is a saf ^^^^ -^e^*' 
simplest words, as a rule, are tb^ ^^ b^^ 
with borrowed feathers sho^il^ ^^^iv^^ 
Indian students often make ^^^^^X^e ^^^^ 
long words from the dictionary^ ^ fxo^^ 
not undexstand. Stale quotatif^ ^r^ 
^xed with unidiomatic Engli^'^' 
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Exaggerated expressions of esteem, common in vernacular 
letters, should not be used in English. They are regarded as 
coarse flattery, exciting disgust rather than goodwill 

Contractions imply haste and do not look well. Words 
should not be underlined. The sentences themselves should 
show where the stress is to be laid. Postscripts indicate 
thoughtlessness, and should be avoided as much as possible. 

The careful study of the best models will prove a great 
help to attaining excellence in this kind of composition. The 
correspondence of Cowper is especially wortliy of attention 
as presenting "the purest and most perfect specimens of 
familiar letters in the English language." Still, the best 
directions are, " Write as you speak ; write just what you have 
to say ; write exactly the things you feel." 

Care is necessary in forms of address at the beginning, and 
of signature at the end of letters. 

The name of the place from which the letter is written 
should be near the top of the page on the right hand side. 
After it or under it should be written the date ; as, 1st 
January, 1878. Except in mere business letters, the con- 
tracted forms, 1-1-78, should not be used. 

The salutation should be on the left hand side a little below 
the date. The most usual forms of address, except to intimate 
triends, are Sir^ Dear Sir, My Dear Sir, The first is used in 
official letters and to strangers ; the last is the most familiar. 
A person known intimately may be addressed My Dear 
Mr. — : Esq, should not be used in such a case. In writing 
to clergymen. Reverend Sir^ or Reverend and dear Sirj should be 
employed. Trading firms should be addressed StrSy Gentle^ 
men, or Dear Sirs. A comma should be placed after the 
salutation. 

When the form Sir is used at the head of the letter, it is 
usual to put the addressee's name at the bottom, a little below 
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the signature, but on the left liaiid side. In official and busi- 
ness letters, ho^vever, the name is generally placed at the top 
of the sheet. 

Official letters have the following ending : — 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

A. R 

The following subscription is not so formal : — 

I am, 
Yours most obediently, 

A. B. 

Yours should be written ; not your's. 

Other common forms of subscription are (a) Yours tndyy 
(b) Yours faithfully, (c) Yours stnc£j*ely, (d) Yours very truly, 
(e) Yours most sincerely. These are arranged according to the 
degrees of familiarity. The first may be used to a stranger ; 
the last, only to a friend. 

The forms used at the end of a letter should be similar to 
those at the beginning. 

The expression " and oblige " is often used at the end of 
letters containing a request. In this case a phrase in the 
indicative, like " I remain," should not be afterwards intro- 
duced ; nor should there be a full stop after " oblige." 

In the address on the envelope, Esq. is added to the names 
of persons in respectable positions. When it is used, Mr, 
must not be also employed. The latter is applied to persons 
of lower standing. In the case of clergymen, Rev, is prefixed 
to the name ; as, the Rev, J. Broicn, 

Examples of Short Letters. 

My dear G., 

Have you forgotten your promise to send us a full 
account of your examination ? It is over by this time, I suppose, and 
no doubt you have been successful . 

I hear that there is a great deal of cholera ia Calcatla. We have 
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^^kably free ii-om it tlxis year in Patna, though some cases, I 
^i? say, have occurred Tvithin the last few days. 
^ class-fellows desire to be very kindly remembered to you. 

Yours very truly, 



I have sent tlxis €la,y, by rail, to your address, the 

^d, as per annexed statement. I hope they will give you 
^- — ction. r ./ o 



^^f^ 



ire ^ 



Dear 



I remain. Sir, 

Your obedient servant. 



&^ 



ave coi^^^ 
1 enclo^^^ 

vhich. pl^ 



Messrs. ^^^^ 



•The goods, as advised in your letter of the 10th inst., 
jiand. -^ 

' ^^know?ed *e^^ ^^» Js: of Bengal for the amount, Rs. 53, 

Yours faithfully. 



^ £i Co., 
^ ;^ombay. 



Poona, July 7th, 1877. 



jjxcssrs 9 

Ppnt. ^i^^^^r'-^^^vrtC^o^*!^™®^ brought two cases to my address. 
Gentiem^*^ <*: ^^/d thenx^r^e IS* *° P/^^ tie"' through the Custom 
beg you ^iJ:^^ --^'^voice shows tlxe^^^^^ii' tl?°"^;!" 'f.!!"";?."?/" 



rc^se, and ^ 
The enclc^^^ 



^y^ ^-^ ^a,ij., at your earliest convemenc 
t-n-e natxxre and value of the contents. 

Yours faithfully. 



C1.ERKSHIP. 



Sir, 

nation. 

■n additiaXJ^ 

persona 
e a fair \zjx 
k-keepiii^ 
tiould you. 
appy to vfc^^ 




IMPLICATION- FoXi A^ 

that you reqiii,-« ^^^ 

ectfully to ofTo*- J^® services of a clerk in your 

ixijrselr as a candidate for the 

^Ixe testimonials er^^i 

uiy last emplo^rei-^ ?®^^' ^ ^^^ *^ liberty to refer 
n4X^^ o^ arithmetic « ~;^^essrs. Thomson & Scott. I 
^& letter will show ^'^^ ^ am well acquainted with 

t;o see me before ^^^^ i?^^ handwriting. 

1 you at any tir^^-^^^ ^H up the situation, I shall 

^ ^^- ^^*^av appoint. 



^ you at any tiirie 



OXxx" 



obedient servant, 






^ YoUl* Petit,- 

been serving ^ ^ ^.^^did^?^^" be^' ^^ ^'^^^ 
eighteen months, j^^^ idate i^ ^V f^ect 

employment. ^ . ^^ ^at ye?^?''^^ 

Hearing that in oonsea.. "'' 

now a vacancy, ^e Ventures^^/^ ""^ ^be re^ 
to It. "^'^^ ^espect/ui//^^^ 



10 . 

1878 ie lent RupeK^hou^fd ?? f.^'« ** 
merchant of thScity ^htcT'l^J^Tc'' - 
J^our petitioner therefore bess thaf i. ^* - 
^f, ^^f Pelled to pay the dehtfhothprlT^ 
^th the costs which may have been i,?cirre§*^ 

Invitations. 
These may he written either in f amilii 
tary form. In the latter, the tliird perse 
throughout ; / or yoit must not he used. 

2^Tv dear G 

Will you give us the pleasure f^^ 
dinner to-morrow evening at seven o'clock'^ ^ ^ 

Park Street, 

Tuesday morning. 

My dear R., ,. ^o^^ 

I am sorry I cannot accept y ^% 
to-morrow, owing to a previous engagement. ^£?^^ 

^o^ 

Harrington Street, 
Tuesday evening- 

I accept with much pleasure y 
to-morrow evening. With kind regards. 




»M Mrs. A *tb:« vtbi^ 



- o-Si.^'' «"»• 




*j.d Mrs ;^ 

-,d Mrs. B „, - "** »"^ tation for w5^ ^•' 






Receiv^^ 
being the X"^ 
i^howringliX- 



j|^ of Messrs g,^ - ? ^^ 

"~~~- A. B. 

* .C7'/' T?°™«s Jones -r, 

l^:, /i>r last month \^^<l. <., 

^^^ jf^xjpees four J^^^ t^»o>^.?^QAiBAY Qf), t 

*^^e received. ^"^ ^^ 



200. ^*^ 




» Rupees tivo hnmlred. 

R S. 
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APPENDIX. 

W. J^"* '" '*« «»Ple8t form is called . 

A word formed fwm . • . 
changes or both, is S.' r^^" '<>««> ^J «^ 

^ teacher, strong/y. 

"P^jk, fe^";" *« meaning o/Wora.« ; 
Sir *?*»»-, to »,«z«.._, . . _ 



H/or^go. ™****''®-), throtigh., ^.T^a^^o^^^ 

Jefore 'Cl if ^J^^^es and ^^^^ 
» *^««*» o^aifMf; as, w%tH^^ 
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2. The Latin Prefixes are : 

A' ab-, ab»-, signifying fronif axoay ; as, a- vert, ad-solve, o&s-tract. 

Sanskrit, apa-. 

Ad- (sometimes becoming a-, ac-, af-, ag-, al-, an-, ap-, ar-, as-, at-), 
to; as, ad-ore, flw-cend, ac-cept, a/-fix, fl^-gravate, aMure, an-nex^ 
op-peal, ar-range, os-sist, a^tract. 

Am-, around ; as, a/Ti-bition. ^ ... 

Ante- (sometimes anii), before > ad, aTife-diluvian, arrfi-oipate. 

Bene-, well ; as, 6e««-fit. 

Bi-, ^wo, bis-, ^toice ; as, W-ped, Ws-cuit. 

Oiroum- (circu-) around; a^, dimtm-navigat^, circu-ife 

Cis-, on this side ; as, Cis-alpine. 

Con- (CO-, cog-, col-, com-, cor-), vntht together; as, c(m- tract, co-nere, 
w^-nate, coi-lect, com-niit, cor-rection. Sanskrit, sam*. 

Contra- (counter-), against ; as, cwi^ra-dict, cownfer-act 

De-, down ; as, <^-pose. 

Demi-, half; as, <^i-god. 

Di8- (di-, ^-), flWM?Mier, undoing ; as, rfis-pel, rfis-arm, i^i-late, rf(^ 

B-, isx- (ec-, ef-), out of; as, «-duce, caj-tract, cc-centric, ^-focc 

Extra-, bey(md; as, eas^ro-ordinary. 

In- en-, em-, in, into, on, with Verbs ; as, irt-vert, e»-rich, cm- 

balin. ^ 

In- (ig-, il-, im-, ir-), before an Adjective, signifying Twt , as, i?t-firm, 

i^-noble. Sanskrit, a-, an-. 

Inter-, hettveen; as, inteT'Vene. 

Intro-, to, within ; as, w«^ro-duce. Sanskrit, antar-. 

Jnxta-, near to ; as, y2£ajto-position. 

ITon-, not ; na, non-sense. 

Ob- (0C-, of-, op-), against, in front of, as, o&-ject, oc-cur, q/'-fend, 

<^>pose. . . 

Per- (pel-), through ; as, ;>er-forate, |?eWucid. Sanskrit, pan-. 

Post-, after ; as, |?os^script. 

Pre-, before ; as, pre-fix. 

Preter-, pasi, beyond ; as, ;?re^-natural. 

Tro-, f or y foro, fen th ; as, ^ro-noun, jw*o-ject. Sanskrit, pra-. 

Re-, ha6k, again ; as, r«-tum, r^bidld. 

RetPO-, backwards ; as. r^^ro -grade. 

Se-y oside, apart ; as, M-duce, se-cede, 

Sesii-9 half; as, s^mt-circle. 

Sine-9 (slm-, sin-), without; as, «iittf-cure. «tm-ple, M»-cere. 

Sub- sue-, suf-, sug-, sum-, sup-, sus-\ under, after, up; aa, 
«u6-trea8UTer, «m6- scribe, «M<;-ceed, suf-Ux, «t^-gest, «tfm-mon, eup-^ai, 
MM-pend. Sanskrit, upa-. 

SubteP-, under, beneath; as, fttd^-fuge. 

Super-, biy(md; as, «t(p«r- natural.. Sanskrit, upari-. 









3. 2%^ <jItB5E5 

aSS: ^*^'^-^' ^^-^/ ^— « .- ^, « 



flom!"^ *?'"^' signify iix^ h^^zdes (as ii 
«oniettines denotes s^Trv-CtcL-r-U-y andsometi 
?^^' ^P«^«-dox, jt?o&r-<at-l>lo, jt>«ra-grapl 

^j^^j^Me; as, j»r-o-logixe. 
"^' W-, ByZ-, S3rmL->, t^ygether. with; ^ 
^imi-pathy. Sanskrit. s&^-. 

4r. JB^irorrh other langr 

^- (Arabic), signiryixx^ e^c ; as, ^l-k^c 
* w- (French), yor ^ cts, 2>^*7•-sue, pur-i 
oxuf- (French), c^&o^t^, O'wer- ,• as, aitr-vi" 

The Suffixes a,r^ vreM'y iiu.ineTO\xs-^ 
^«oertain tlieix- irx^^etxiixig. In th© 
iwJl be noticod a-s stx-o inost freci 
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import of whicli is known. As in the case of Prefi^^®» sVigTnt 
changes are often made in them, to render the <iOiapo\mc{ 
word more euplionions. To each Suffix in the li^^^ ^ com- 
pounded word has ^been appended, to show its \M^^^^ as also 
the radical word with, which it is combined. 



1. JfouNS. — (a) The following Suffixes give the 
person or agent {masc, or fern,) to the Nouns they 



-ant 

-ar 

-ard 

-ary 

-ate 

-eer 

-ent 

-er 



guard 
visit 
lie 

wis {Jcnriow) 
deposit 
ad voco Li. 
chariot 
study- 
bank 



guardm^i 

visitant 

liar* 

"svvzjobrd 

depositary 

advoco^^ 

charioteer 

stude7i< 

banker 



-688 f. 

-ine 

-inef. 

-ist 

-ive 

-or 

-Bter 

-stress f. 

-yer 



I 



^od 
iberty 
hero 
botany 
operate 

song 

law. 



eaning of 
'orm; — 

goddess 

libertine 

heroine 

botanist 

operatire 

operator 

songster 

songstress 

lawyer 



(6) The two following have a meaning opposit^c to ^; 
denoting acted upon : — 

.ee present presentee | -ite favour hymrdM 

(c) rne following indicate h^ng, or a state o/ ^Vvq 
abstractedly considered : ^ ^' 



-acy accurate 

-a^o peer 

-attC*''*^*^y forbear 
^ry lumen L. 

.eiiO*»"®'icyurge 
priest 
note 



-hood 

-ice 

-ion 

-ism 

.le«« 

-loolf 



contrite 

pagan 

know 

wed 

conceal 



accura<Ty 
peeragrc 

forbearance | 
luminary \ 
urgency 

V^estJiood 
notice 

contrition . 
paganwn 

knowZec^e 

wedZocJfc 

conceal?w^7t^ 



-mony 

-ness 

-or 

-ory 

-ry 

-ship 

-th 

-tvde 

-ty, -ity 

-ure 

-y 



a^nd 

bright 

torpid 

direct 

brave 

friend 

deep 

apt 

loyal 

absurd 

create 

jeaJous 



Cd) The follo^^ing Suffixes denote juriedictim .- 
4»a» king kittgrfo^ 



l^^Tigbtness 

prea.tt«7-0 
Jealou^ 



V 



1 -lie Ushop biaha^rfc 




-km lain^ /^^^ 

Won^-^ to the thi^^^^J^^^ ^oi7oT^/ 
are severaUy joined ;Jl, ^^^^^dhy^ 

^ nation ^a^^^ / -ie 

^ republic repubJicLa "^f«^ 

;^e fundus L. mLdJ^"' / "?'« 

w consul consul«^ / /^ 

-•nr custom cnataniars/ / hJ^ 

(^0 The foUowing Suffixes giy^ ^ 
oy them the meaning of abundance 
expressed by the Noun in combinati 

'*tp compassion compassionate j -ous 
-nu hope hope/tt; .gom- 

-oso verb {word) verbose | -y 

(c) Itess gives a meaning th.e op- 
signifying vrithouty wanting ; as, -Les 

(^) -like, -ly, affixed, denote lifce 
denotes aomewliat like. 

-like war vf&vlike \ -iaii 

■ly gentleman gentlemauZj/ \ 

(e) -ed denotes like having ; as, y 
(/) -en signifies nxa^e of ; as, 
'^old-en. 

{9) -em denotes direction to ; as, 
Qi) -ble denotes 'power or cajpaciti 

contempti-We. 

(t) -ive denotes 'power or coj^e 

Buas-/t;& 
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3. Verbs.— The foUowing Suffixes signify t(^ mofee, m 
Verbs derived from Nouns and Adjectives : — 



-ate 

>6ll 



alien 

black 

pure 



alienor 
blacker^ 
puri/2/ 



-ish. 
-ise 
-ise 



pubUc pi^2^1is^. 
epitome e]g>:^toi»A»? 
equal eq^-aaaUzc 



4. Adverbs. — (a) -ly denotes like in legard to y mMdiiy; as, 
kind, kindZ^/. 

(6) -ward signifies *w the direction of, as, ^«^^> ^^^ 
«7arc?, home, h.ome-M7arc?. 

(c) -wise, manner ; as, other-t^^tse. 



LATIJST ROOTS. 

One or two examples are first given, to show th& xumerous 
words sometimes deriveri from a single Root. Ttxc Prefixes 
and Suffixes already explained will afford muclx help in 
ascertaining the meaning of the Derivatives. 

Capio, captum, to take ; i,cipi^^ centum, in composition;. 
WpM»y able to take in ; qualified. 
(iapft^>^^> power. 
Xucapable, not capable ; unfit for. 
QfkpaciouB, holding ; roomy, 
(ji^paoity, power ; ability. 
Q^ptioTiB, catching at faults. 
Cl^ptor, one who takes(a prisoner). 
Qa^ptiye, one taken prisoner. 
Qa^pture act of taking prisoner. 
Qaptivity, state of beini? a 
prisoner. ^ 

Captivftte, to take captive ; to 
eliarm. ' " 

AcO«pt, to take to one's self - 
receive. > 

AoO«P*^W©, able to be received - 

pleasing. ^ » 

Acceptance, act of receivinir 
Acceptation, the received mean 

ijjg of a word. "*«»n- 



Anticipate, to take |^/ore the 

time ; foresee. 
Conceive, t<} l&y holt| of on a\\ 

sides ; think. 
Conceivable, able to ^ ^t-oDCK^veJi. 
Conceit, favouraWe ^^jnhn of 

self. 
Deceived, catch, cheat 
Deceit, falsehood ; tricBis- 
Daceitftil, full of deeei«. ' 
Deceptidn, act of decei viuiy 
Deceptive, tending to dece/Va. 
Except, to take out ^^^^^ 
Exception, that which ia lofi- ^„<- 
Intercept/to cut off. ^^*^«^^ 
Perceive, to take perfectly - to su^ 
Precept, that which is tiken ^i 

rule. '^u as a 

Eecoive, take back ; accent 
Swoptible, able to take on. 



AS^Pl 






»ssi<5* lot orj^^t. 



-as a 



sent- ^ r. t^^rsons 

Jl^^onl^^ 0„e to ^ . / 

Admit, l^*i I* ^^^ou'. 
AdmittanC^'J^ave to enter. 

Commit, gi^® J-^ trust. 
Commit'tee, * oody to wJbom some- 
thing is intrusted. 
Bemise', death. 
BimnisB, to send away. 
SmiBsaxy, one sent on a misaion 
Smit, send forth. ' 

latennlt, to stop for a time, I 

Sblbct La' 

The pupils should explain the meaniuj 
ox&Boples. 

AcldxLS, sour — acid, acidity. 
Acris, shar}^—^cy^^d^ acrimoi 
Aeies, a building— ^^^^^^- 
Aeqnns, e^^a^-eq^al, equal 
Ager, agri. a ^^Z^— agncnlt 
Agger, a /jeop— exaggerate. 
Aff'itO, <o s<*V wp — agitate. 
Ago, io do, actus, don6— age 

Amo, to Ioi;.-^-n.iable, a^^t 

li'inus, it/.^ rntW— ammosi 
i'nixs, a 2,^r-axxnual arm 

oa, arm5— armour. 
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Ars, artiSy art — artist, artificial, artificei- 

ArtuSy a joint — ^article, articulate. 

Asperi rough — asperity, exasperate 

Audio, to hear — audible, audience, auditor. 

Augeo, auctom, to increase — augment^ aiicti(»i. 

Barba, a heard — barb, barber. < 

BeUnm, war — ^rebel, rebellion. 

Be'ne, tr^Z/— benefit, benevolent 

Bibo, to drink — imbibe, wine-bibber. 

Brevis, short — brevity, brief, abbreviate. 

Cado, casTun, to fall — accident, occasion 

C8Bdo» C8BS1UII, to cut, to kill — decide, incision, suicida 

Candeo, to hehright — candid, candle 

Capio, captum, to take — capable, captive. 

Caput, capitis, th>e head — cape, capital, captain. 

Caro, cornis, flesh — carnal, carnivorous, incarnate 

Cede, cessum, to go, to yield — cede, accede, accession. 

Ceuseo, to think, to Judge— censor, censure. 

Centum, a hundred— cent, century, centurion. 

Cemo, oretum, to see, to Judge — di?cem, concern, secret 

Certus, ^«-e— certain, certify, cetificate. 

Circus, a ring — circle, circular 

Civis, a citizen— ciyil^ civilize, city 

Clamo, to cry out— claim, clamour, exclaim 

Claude, clansum, toshut—ej^olude, clause, seclnck 

dino, to bend^declme, incline, recline 

Colo, crdttm, to cultivate— colony, culture, agriculture 

Cor, cordis, J^fee^ea,f concord, accord, coniial, core. 

Cre'do, cred^*^ to believe-cveed, credit, credulous. 

C^e'o, creatum, to make or create— creature, creation 

^f^l' "^r^Se rr ~^^-«eent, increase, decrease 
Cn'meu, a mme-cnminal, criminate 
crux, crucis, a cross^crxxciiy e^o^.- , 
Ctilpa. a/at.Z^-culpable, culpril '^ 
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Ca'mnlus, a heap — accumulate. 

Curro, onrstun, to run — current, course, occur. 

Curvus, hent^ crooked — curve. 

Debeo, debltum, to owe — debt, clue. 

Decern, fer? — decimal, December. 

Dens, a tooth — dental, dentist. 

Di'co, dictum, to say — diction, dictate, predict 

Dies, a day — diary, diurnal. 

DignUv, worthy — dignity. 

Disco, to learn — disciple, discipline. 

Do, datum, to give — date, add. 

Doceo, doctum, to teach — docile, doctor, doctrine. 

Domus, a house — domestic, dome. 

Du'co, ductum, to lead — duke, aqueduct, seduce. 

Duo, two — dual, duplicity. 

EmOy emptnm, to buy — exempt, redeem. 

Ens, esse, heingy to he — absent, essential. 

EquuB, a horse — equestrian. 

Ezperior, to try — expert, experiment. 

Exter, outward — exterior, external. 

Father, a workman — fabric. 

Pacilis, easy — facility, difficult. 

Facio, factum, to make, to do — fact, perfect, artificial. 

Fallo, falsum^ to deceive — fallible, false. 

Fama, a report — fame, famous, infamous. 

Fero, to hear, to carry — fertile, offer, circumference. 

Festum, a holiday — feast, festival. 

Fibra, a thread — fibre, fibrous. 

Fi'do, to trust, fldes, faith — confide, infidel 

Filia, a daughter, filius, a son — filial. 

Flecto, flexum, to bend — inflect, flexible. 

Flo, flatum, to bioio — inflate, flute. 

Fluo, fluxum,7o/oz^ — fluent, fluid, influx. 

Folium, a leaf — foliage. 
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f ormay a shape — formal, uniform. 
fortis, strong — fort, force, fortify. 
I^rangOy fractnniy to break — frangible, fraction, fragment. 

^a'ter, a hrofther ^fraternal. 

Fri'co, frictum, to rub — friction. 

frustra, in vain frustrate. 

pngio, to ^y-— fugitive, refuge. 

I*aiLdo, fosum, to pour — confound, confuse, diffuse. 

Oeniw, gen'eris, a A:i>26?^:— gender, general. 

Oradus, gressus, a «^<5p — grade, progress. 

Gratus, pleasing, thankfid ; gratia, /at;ottr— grace, gratitude. 

Gra'vis, heavy — grave, aggravate. 

Grex, gregis, a flock — ^gregarious. 

HaVeo, hab'itum, to Aat;6_habit, inhabit, 

HflBreo, haBsum, to s^^cA:— adhere, hesitate. 

Halo, to breathe — exhale, inhale. 

Bosses, hoa'pitis, a guest— ^o^t, hospitable. 

Bo8tl8, an enemy — hostile. 

Humeo, to he «^^^— humid," humour. 

In'suia, an isla7id~in3uiaT, peninsula. 

Itum, to go, lens, ^om^_exit, transi<^ ambient. 

Jaceo, to lie — adjacent. 

Jacio, jactam, to throza—adjective, eject, reject 

Judex, jndici8. a judg^jndicM, ju^douB. 

JuBgo jnnctum, to Join-joint, adjoin, junction. 

juro, ^o ae^ear— adjure, perjure. 

JU0, J^s^ ^i/^^, la^o—juBt, injury. 

Ia'tiun.^^^^JTS^— translate, relate. 

lA'tnB, latens, a side—lateral, equilateral 

Iall«f 1*^^^»' ^^«^e— laudable. 

t^gro, lecima to gather, to read-legihle, coUect 

UviBf hght—levity, elevate. 

lex, l«8ri«, ^law—legal, illegal. 

Lil>ar, « ^^^^^ — ^library. 



y^a, to &eW— ligament, oblige, reUgio 
lingua, the toTzgrz^^—langxxage^ 

Locus, a place local, dislocate. 

LadO, Insum, to ^Zay — delude, illusion. 
LtuuCH, light — luminous. 

Ltma, tJie moon lunar. 

Luo, to wash — ^ablution. 

Magis'ter, a mastei^ — magistrate. 

Hagnus, great — ^magnif y- 

Major, greatei' — majority- 

Malus, bad, tZZ_malefactor, malady. 

Maado, to feid— mandate, ^^^^^^^^;^- 
w j^^/*/—— mansion, re 

Maneo, mansum, to stay ^^^^^.eript, 
Manns, «/ie 'wind— m^*^^ 'g^^^ner, mavH 
Ma're, #Ae sea— marme. "^* ^ature- 
Matu'rus, »-tpe_matvire, P ^twedy. 

Hedeor, to cure — ^rae*^^*'^^ ' 

Mens, mentis, ^/te "^^'X ,. sale-^''!^ nv\ 
Mere, mercis. goods fo^ .__^v:^^*^' 
Miles, nul'itia, a ^^^'^fJixitvisV ^vo^ 
Minor, Zesg xn.inttte» **, &d.T»^^,.ey, *^° 

Mitto. miasuxa.. to --^^^.^. ^:S^Hi- 
Modus, a '>^eo.«^.,•^-'*^^,•T»-^^^^*, ^^^. 

MoDs,moiitia, ^ .>*^'^^*^o^^2o^eV ^^v 

Mordeo, lao^^^, ^^^^-^te^^X^^--^' 
Mors, mortis ^^*'L,^*'^^^^^^ri*^*^ 
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Navis, a ship — ^naval, navy, navigate 

Nooeoj to huH — innocent, noxious. 

If omen, a name — nominal, noun. 

Nosco, notom, to Icnow — denote, noble, notice- 

Novus, new — novel, innovate, 

Nox, nootis, night — equinox, nocturnal. 

Hnm'erus, a numbei^ — enunaerate, innumerable. 

Huncio; to tell — announce, denounce. 

Hutrio, to wowria/i— nurse, nutriment. 

Octo, eight — octagon. 

Oc'nlns, tJie eye — ocular, oculist. 

Omnis, aZZ— omnipotent, omniscient. 

Opto, to wish, to choose — option, adopt 

Opiu, op'eris, a t^orAr— opemtion, cooperate. 

Orbis, a circle — orb, orbit. 

Ordo, or'dinis, orc^er— ordain, disorder. 

Orior, to arise : ori'ero. tht^ /i^^v^^ • ' . , . • 

ore, ;. ^U, to Bea-oraZ^ZZ:^-''''''*^'' °"''" 

Oi, oris, tlie ijiouth — oral, orifice. 

Pando, paMum, to «preae?— expand eomr. 

Par, egwoZ-pair, peer, parity. ♦^°«apass. 

Pareo. to a^i^ear— apparent, transparent 
Ttino,T>»xtam,tob,-ingfortJi—J^^^l ^ , 



, pacis, P«ac«— pacific, pacify '^ / 

ion, ' 



pater, « father , pitr^ oZ'sn^^- , , 

Paup8r,i«>or-pauper. poVS; "^ co««^,-|/-pate«4 

pax, paois, peac«— pacific, pacif v ''*'*™*' 

PeUo, pnlsum, to dr^ve~~Qy^^ ^ ' 

Fcndeo. to Aa«^-clepend. suspend 

pendo, pensum, to weigh to «£ 

pes, pedu, t^fooi-Jai-^^ ce f- ^^P®^<^. ex:r>eiise. 

Pe«ti8, «i'^a^«c— pestilence ^ *^*®**®» pedestri«»- 

Peto, peti'tum, to seeh—^^x^,^ 

Plftceo. '''i'^e«««-comDW„! "* <^nipete. 
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•gjocbat, straight — direct, rectitude. 

EegOji-ectum, to rule — regal, regent, eoiT^ct. 

Eideo, ruram, to laugh — deride, risible, de^rision. 

BavuB, a river — ^rival, derive. 

Eota, a wheel — rotation, rote 

Enrnpcruptam. to breofc— rupture, abnipft 

Bus, runs, the country — rustic, rural 

Saoer, socre^i— sacrifice, consecrate 

Sagas, «««e— sage, sagacious. 

Sal, salt — saline. 

Salio 8altum, to Zm^-salient, a^ult. 

Sanctus, tioly — sanctify, saint 

Saaus, .ot.«(i-sane, insane, insanity. 

Satis, cwo2.r7/i— satisfy, satiate. 

Scio, ^o Atio.^— science, conscience. 

2"^ 'T™ 7' '". ^'^— describe, scripture. 

Seco, gectum, to c^.^— section, segment 

Sedeo, sessum, to sit — sedf^nf^^,? 

Sentio, sensmn, to ^eeZ^i" w' f'''''^ '^^^^• 

8eiuo;,secu'tmn, to ^011^::^^::^^ «-- f-ent. 

Servio, to .^-.e-servaxxt, servSe ^^^^""^• 
Servo, to A^jp— observe, preserve 
Signum, s^^w— signal, signify 
SistO, fo s^op— desist, resist, persist 

Solvo, soln'tum, ^o loosen Hioo i ' 

Specie, spectum, to «ee^i^^7 • ^''^"*'^''- 
Spero, to ^(?Z7^-desperate. ' inspect, spec^^ 

Spire, to breathe — aspire, exT>' ^ 

Spendee, sponsuin, to pram^^' ^V^t 
Stingae, topvA ^^'^— extino^TTT^^^^^^' ®P^^^' respond- 
Sto, atatum, to 8ta?id-~~~stat ' extinct. ^ 

Stringe, strictPm, to dznci^ ^^hle, obstacle. 
Stnio,structum, iodutla^^^^^^^^genty sfcricfc, restrict 
Sume^ sumptum, to take-^^^^^^^nt, structure, desferuction- 

-^®> consume^ consumption. 
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Surgo, snrrectnm, to me— insurgent, insnrrection, source 

Tang^, tactum, to touch — tangible, contact, contagion. 

Tendo, teiunun, to stretch — tend, distend, intense. 

Teneo, tentum, to hold — tenant, continent, contain. 

Terra, tfie earth — ^terrestrial, inter. 

Testis, a witness — testify, protest. 

Timeo, to fear — timid, timorous, intimidate. 

Torqueo, tortum, to twid — torture, extort, distort 

Traho, tractnm, to draw — contract, tract, detracL 

TTl'timas, farthest — ultimate. 

XJnda, a wave — ^undulating, inundate. 

XJniis, one — union, uniform. 

XTtor, usum, to use — utility, abuse. 

Vacca, a cow — vaccination. 

Vaco, to be enijpty — vacant, vacate. 

VadOy to go — invade, pervade. 

Vagor, to meander — vagrant, vagabond. 

ValeOy to he strong — valid, avail, value. 

Vasto, to lay waste — waste, devastation. 

VehOy to caiTy — vehicle, convey. 

Velo, to cover — envelope, reveal. 

Venio, yentom to come — advent, convene. 

Yentiis, th>e wind — ventilate. 

Verto, Yersam, to twn — avert, convert, averse. 

Vems, true — verify, verily. 

VestiSy a garment — vest, vesture, vestment. 

Via, a way — deviate, obviate. 

Video, visum, to see — provide, vision, visible. 

Vinco, victum, to conquer — convince, invincible, victory. 

Vita, life — vital, vitaKty. 

Vivo, to live — revive, survive. 

Voco, voca'tum, to call — vocal, revoke, advocate. 

Volo, to tvUly to wish — voluntary, benevolent. 

Volvo, volu'tum, to roll — volume, revolve. 
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Voxo, to devour — voracious, carnivorous, 
Vo^co, votum, to vow devote, avo^w. 

•vv-'oliguS) tTte common people vulgar^ ilivulge, 

SEr.ECT GrBBK KoOTS. 

•olie (ar-kee), beginning, govet^nment — monarci, anarchy. 

Ltli'nios, number — arithmetic. 
-tittos. vapotir — atmosphere. 
itron. a star — astronomy. * 

I, Zt/e— biography, amphibioua. 
^^jjonos (kronos), time — chronology, 
.^j^gon, toork — energy, surgeon. 
^g, the earth — ^geograpKy, geometry. 
^OVi% a comer or angle — hexagon, pentagon. 
0^^aBUlia, a letter — grammar. 

(jjraP^^ (grafo), to Krrite — biography, telegraph. 
I^OgOS, a word — dialogue, astrology. 

ifeohaJie (me-ka-nee'), contrivance — machine^ mechanic. 
KCetroiit a measure — metre, geometry. 
^ikroSf small — microscope. 
SConoS, alone, one — monarch, monosyllable. 
Orihos, collect — orjihography. 
Pathos, Z^e^^w^— apathy, pathetic. 
Phileo, to love — ^philosopher. 
Physis, nature — ^physical. 
PoliSy a city — metropolis. 

Pom, podos, /^o^— tripod, antipodes (an-tip'-o-dez\ 
Sko]^bf to look — telescope. 
Stello, to send — ^apostle, epistle. 
Stroplid, a tui'ning — apostrophe. 
Tele, /ar— telescope, telegraph. 
Theos, Gi'o^— theist, a^theist. 
Trope, a turning-— ito-p^^^ tropical 
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